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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


REPLY TO THE ARTICLE IN THE LAST NUMBER OF THE 
“EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON CHURCH RATES.,* 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I willingly avail myself of the opportunity you have offered 
me, to draw the attention of the public to the article on Church Rates, 
in the last number of the ** Edinburgh Review,’’ because I cannot 
but feel that the false views so industriously propagated on that subject 
are calculated to have, in many ways, a very injurious effect upon the 
interests of the established church. 

Pamphlets and articles on this subject—some of them flippant and 
abusive in no ordinary degree, others written in all the blindness of 
prejudice and party feeling, and almost all of them betraying an igno- 
rance of ecclesiastical antiquities, such as even to cause mistakes in the 
meaning of common and well-known ecclesiastical phrases—have been 
rife in all directions, written for the purpose of persuading the people 
that the system of church rates is based upon ecclesiastical fraud and 
rapacity ; and that, now the ecclesiastical courts are deprived of their 
ancient power, there is nothing to prevent parishioners letting the 
houses of God, if it so please them, go to ruin. Truly, Sir, the at- 
tempt is highly characteristic of the age ; and one is at a loss which 
most to admire in these writers, the zeal and violence with which the 
subject is handled by some, or the cold legal or antiquarian indiffer- 
ence with which it is dissected by others. 

It is an old saying, that ‘prejudice is blind ;’ 


and never was [| 
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* The Editor feels extremely indebted to Mr. Goode for the above article, in 
reply to the “ Edinburgh Review.” He has more than once adverted to the urgent 
necessity of attending to its unfair and malicious articles. He would particularly 
specify a late article on tithes, full of the most false logic and most unfounded asser- 
tions. He has reason to believe that the very statements of that article were used 
by a person in high station, at a public meeting. ‘This may shew how necessary 
it is to look to them; and he would be very glad if some friend would send an 
article on the subject. 


Vou. XIIL.—April, 1838. 22 
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more forcibly reminded of its truth than while reading the article on 
this subject ‘in the “Edinburgh Review.” And as I shall have to 
notice some ex(r tordinary statements contained in that article, let me 
at once say, that it is to this cause that I attribute them, and not to 
intentional dishonesty, which I neither impute nor wish to insinuate. 

Your space will not, I fear, allow me to take up every point men- 
tioned in that article, but no material part shall be lost sight of; and | 
trust at least to convince the public how cautiously they should re- 
ceive the representations made to them on a matter involving political 
and party interests, 

It is quite remarkable how the reviewer, while he pathetically 
laments and condemns, in no measured terms, the spirit which he 
asserts to have been displayed by those who eis written on the other 
side the clergy especially—be trays throughout the whole article the 
most determined party spirit, and takes every opportunity of throwing 
out injurious reflections against the cleric ‘al body. His very first 
sentence, when coupled with what follows, shews the animus of the 
writer : 


‘© It may be mortifying,” he says, “ to the dignity of the clergy, and fatal to their 
pretension of an inherent divine right in the possessions they enjoy, but it cannot be 
denied that for ages they were maintained by the voluntary contributions of the 
laity.” 

Now so far from such a circumstance being “ mortifying to their 
dignity,” it is a fact, the truth of which they have often vindicated, 
and pressed it upon the attention of some ‘unwilling auditors, that 
the property which they possess was derived, at least principally, 
from “ the voluntary contributions of the k: aity, " Again— 


“ So great was the repugnance of these neophytes to the payment of tithes, that 

Alcuin, more intent on the progress of religion than solicitous for the interests of 
his order, urged Charlemagne to desist from the imposition altogether. ‘ Melius 
est,’ says this UNcLERICAL member of his profession, ‘decimationem amittere quam 
fidem perdere.’ "—(p. 301. ) 
Can there be a blacker charge against the whole clerical body 
then what is contained in the imputation thus calmly and coolly 
thrown out against them, that the very existence of the Christian faith 
is less dear to them than their tithes ? 

So again, when, by his own blunders, or what is worse, he has en- 
deavoured to make it appear that, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the parishioners were not bound to do anything towards the 
repair of their churches, a complaint to the king from the bishops— 
which of itself proves how erroneous his conclusions are on that point 
—is received with the following sneer :— 


“ The pious and devout most probably submitted without opposition to this new 
device of their spiritual directors.” 


With these specimens no one, I think, can doubt of the animus 
towards the clergy with which that article was penned. 

But neverthe less, we are not to be permitted to suppose that his 
observations have be en made in any but a most impartial, and bene- 
volent, and Christian spirit; for thus he assures us:— 
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‘It is not without hesitation that we enter on this controverted ground; not 
from apprehension of the arguments that may be urged against us, but from disgust 
at the violent, virulent, and | acrimonious tone that “bas been lately adopted on all 
subjects affecting the church. Temper and moderation are virtues inculcated by chureh- 
men; but where the supposed rights and interests of their order are concerned, it is in- 
pa a to what extent they can divest themselves of these qualities .... We must 
protest against THEIR ASSUMPTION, that every one w tho differs from them must be defi- 
cient in knowledge or candour, and may therefore be lawfully assailed with weapons 
which in no other literary discussion are allowable.’—( pp. 301, 302. ) 


And he “ has great ple: sure in excepting from this GENERAL cen- 
sure ONE churchman,”—viz., Mr. Perceval; that “one churchman” 
who has asserted that church rate is only a voluntary offering on the 
part of the people, and who, therefore, is honoured with the obser- 

vation, that “he has cited the ancient laws on church rates with fair- 
ness,” and *shewn a candour to be desired, but not alw: ays to be found, 
in controversy.” Most impartial and candid rev lewer It need but 
be added, to shew his love of “te mper and moderation,” his “ fairness” 
and <“ candour,” that these remarks are made by him when com- 
menting on Mr. Hale’s calm and temperate reply to as virulent and 
intemperate a pamphlet as ever issued from the press,—a pamphlet 
which scruples uot to use such language as the following :— 

“ The fact is, there are a great number of very unwise, and some very unchristian 
persons, who would punish every body that does not worship God in the same way 
as themselves. Inthe time when church rates were first invented, these people used 
to burn or hang those who disagreed with them. But now that no one can be put 


to death for his religion, the same sort of people try everything else they can to punish 
those whom they call dissenters, for differing from them,.”— Hist. Rem. p. 22 


Such is the tract for which this lover of temper, moderation, fairness, 
and, of course, truth, has nothing but laudatory remarks. 

So much, then, for éhe spirit with which this review was written, 

Let us now proceed to notice its arguments. 

On the general observations with which the review commences, on 
the nature of tithes in the primitive church, it is unnecessary to make 
any remark, except to remind the reader that they prove nothing in 
the matter in hand; for the sole question at issue between us, in the 
matter of church rates, as discussed in the review, is, whether it has 
or nee not been the custom in this country, from time immemorial, 
Qi.e., froma period preceding the year 11s, the first of Richard 1.) 
for the parishioners to assisé in keeping the churches in repair, and 
provided with necessaries for the performance of divine service.* 
Nay, the reference he proceeds to give to the provisions of the com- 
mon canon law in this matter, (p p- 297, 298,) and which (by a mis- 
take that a very little know ledge of the subject would have preve nted) 
he speaks of as if they aailthy what the law was in this country, is not 
to the point. The common canon law itself tells us that there were 
local customs in some soabivian contrary to its general regulations, and 
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I would here observe that, having already published a collection of testimonies 
on this subject, in the “ History of Chureh Rates,” second edition, (where the 
proofs and authorities here referred to, together with many others, are given at length, ) 
my chief object in the above article has been to point out the incorrectness of the 
‘tatements and conclusions of the review 
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requires those local customs to be observed.* 


And on this very 
matter of church rates Lord Coke tells us— 


* By the canon law, parish churches are to be repaired by the parsons of the 
parish ; but the exstom of this realm being that the parish churches are to be repaired 
by the parishioners, or inhabitants of the parishes, this canon sounpv nor the 
clergy.” t 

Nay, so little was the direction in the common canon law here 
alluded to observed, that, so early as 1180, Pope Alexander IIL, in 
a decretal epistle to the Bishop of Lisieux, (Lexoviensi) or, as other 
MSS. read, of Exeter, (Exonensi,) inserted in the second part of the 
canon law, returned this answer to an inquiry on the subject :— 

** Respecting those who have parish churches, we reply, that they ouglit to be 
compelled to contribute to the reparation and building of churches, when necessary, 
out of the possessions which belong to the church itself, 1r they have any surplus, that 
others may be encouraged by their example.” ¢ 

This was in 1180. Before we proceed, let us mark the loose and par- 
tial mode of quotation adopted by the reviewer, in his reference to the 
common canon law, and which pervades the whole article :— 

“ Before the end of the fifth century,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ we find the famous 
quadripartite division established at Rome. By this disposition the whole income of 
EVERY church ... . was divided into four parts... . It is probable, as Paul 
Sarpi has conjectured, that these divisions were not arithmetically equal, but vari- 
able, according to times and circumstances.” —(p. 297. ) 

Now, in the first place, the canon of Gelasius, authorizing this 
division, (the only canon on the subject, in the code of the Roman 
church, as published under authority by Dionysius E:xiguus in 540, 
and therefore the only well authenticated canon on this subject pre- 
vious to that pe riod §) has a very important qualification, of which 
not the slightest notice is here taken—viz., that this division was to 
be made prout cujuslibet ecclesia facultas admittit, which gives a dis- 
cretionary power materially affecting the character of the decree ; and 
from a passage in the Decree of Gratian it appears that the rule was, 
that the wants of the clergy should be “ first” supplied, and “1F there 
was any surplus,” that it should be laid out for the general purposes 
of the church. || And further, the very passage of Paul Sarpi to which 
the reviewer has here referred intimates that erery church did not 
receive this ordinance; for it says, “every church which agreed to 
this division into four parts, settled it in a different proportion, as cir- 





® Extra. de Simo. c. Ad Apatite De observ. jeju. ¢. Consilium 5. Sanc- 
torum et §. Item de illis, et c. fi. 

t 2 Inst. 652. 

¢ De his qui parochiales ecclesias habent duximus respondendum, quod ad repa- 
rationem et institutionem ecclesiarum cogi debent, cum opus fuerit, de bonis que 
sunt ipsius ecclesiw, si eis supersint, conferre, ut eorum exemplo cexteri invitentur. 
Decret. Gregor. lib. 3, tit. 48, ¢. 4. 

§ There is a canon extant on the subject, attributed to Pope Sylvester I., but 
it is generally allowed to be spurious, and is not to be found in the Decree of Gratian. 
There is also one attributed to Pope Simplicius, and which (as I had not observed 
when I wrote the note in page 21 of the ‘“* History of Church Rates’) is inserted in 
the Decree of Gratian ; but it has not the superior witness of the Code of Dionysius 
Exiguus in its favour, and is of very doubtful authority. 


|) Decr. Grat. P. 2, xii. 1, ¢.27. See Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 2], 22. 
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cumstances required ;” evidently implying that there were some 
churches that did not receive it. 

The first authority quoted, relating to the English church, is, as 
usual, “ Pope Gregory's Letterto Augustine.” In this letter, the pope, 
having mentioned the quadripartite division as “the custom of the 
apostolical see,” directs Augustine, as a monk, instead of adopting this 
division, to live in common with his clergy; and then adds, “ All that 
remains is to be dedicated to pious and religious uses; for the Lord 
and Master of all says, ‘ Give that in a/ms which you have over and 
above. ’’ From this the reviewer adroitly draws the two following 
conclusions: first, that this exception from the general rule of a qua- 
dripartite division was “ not to relax the rule, but to make it stricter 
than usual’’—a conclusion which could only have been authorized b 
a direction, that after a quadripartite division they should apply all 
that they could spare out of their own portion to religious uses; and 
secondly, that the “whole income of the infant church was to be 
devoted to pious and religious uses, after providing for THE EXPENSE 
or worsuip, and the necessary subsistence of the clergy ;” of which 
I shall only say, that it is painful to have to deal with such statements. 
The reader will at once perceive that the words “ the expense of wor- 
ship,” relating to the question at issue, are actually slipped into this 
conclusion without one word in the original to authorize their being 
so introduced. 

The reviewer proceeds with an attempt to prove that “the division 
of tithes in England was tripartite.’’ How far a proof of this would aid 
him in the question at issue shall be considered hereafter. But I will 
first notice his remarks on this point. 

The first authority quoted is the canon in the “ Excerptions of 
Egbert,” which requires a tripartite division of the tithes, and one 
portion to be set apart for the repair of the church. Now, not to re- 
peat all the arguments by which it may be shewn that these Excerp- 
tions afford no proof of what the law was in England, I shall content 
myself here with stating this one fact, that the seventh canon of that 
Collection runs thus—“ That all priests pray for the life and empire 
of our lord the Emperor.’? “Was this canon binding upon English 
priests or not? If not, why the other more than this? The fact is, 
that it is not put forth as anything more than a collection of extracts 
from various quarters, made, no doubt, for the information of the 
clergy, as to the nature of the customs that were in force in various 
parts of the church, as a general guide to them in their own churches ; 
and accordingly, the canons are mostly given merely as foreign 
canons—“an African canon,” “ a canon of Orleans,” &c. So Egbert, 
in his Poenitential, informs them of various customs which were in use 
in the Greek and Roman churches, and among “the Christians over 
the sea;’”’ but without laying them down as rules which they were 
bound to follow.* 

“The second testimony,” says the reviewer, “is from a pastoral 


—_— ~ ~——= - - . eee 


* Wilk. i. pp. 122, 123, and 127. 
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charge written by the monk Atlfric for a bishop of the name of 
Wulfsine.” And he adds respecting this passage—* Is it conceivable 
that an injunction to divide tithes into three parts, one for the repair 
of the church, one for the poor, and one for the servants of the altar, 
should have been composed for a bishop as part of an episcopal charge 
to be delivered to his clergy, ifno such practice had been then in ex- 
istence ?’? Now, in the first place, such an injunction is not here 
given, for the charge merely states that “the holy fathers’ had 
decreed such a division, which might well be mentioned, to shew the 
clergy the duty of giving some portion for the purposes there men- 
tioned, as to this day they are expected to do; and secondly, no one 
denies that it was the custom, that a portion of the tithes should be 
given to the repair of the church, and a portion to the poor. 

The next evidence quoted by the reviewer is, the law of Ethelred ; 
of which, however, the following will, I think, be found a more correct 
translation than that he has given :— 

‘* And respecting tithes, the king and his wise men have resolved and enacted, as 
is right, that a third part of those tithes which belong to a church must be given to 
[implying no more than towards) the repair of the church, and the second part to 
God's ministers, the third to God’s poor and needy slaves.” * 

This passage, I freely admit, wears the aspect of a compulsory 
enactment, though it cannot be affirmed, except of the reviewer's trans- 
lation of it, that it “ makes no new enactment, and merely records and 
confirms the ancient common law of the land.’ But what does it 
enact? The reviewer himself, I suppose, will not say that it meant 
that the tithes should be divided into three equal parts, for he has 
already quoted with approbation the remark of Paul Sarpi, that the 
parts were not to be arithmetically equal, but proportional. What it 
enacts is, that a portion should be given towards the repair of the 
church, and a portion to the poor. That this was customary is ad- 
mitted, and therefore | do not see the great importance of this law, as 
far as regards determining the custom. The only important question 
as to this division is, whether the rector had only a right to one third 
of the tithes, and was, by law, bound to give the remaining two-thirds 
to the repair of the church and the poor, or whether the portions to be 
given to the repair of the church and the poor were left to his deter- 
mination. ‘The latter I believe to have been the case, upon the tes- 
timony of the passages given below,t and others that might be added. 
What was given to the poor depended always for its amount entirely 
upon the will of the rector. What was given for the repair of the church 
was probably at first equally left to his discretion ; but, as I shall here- 
after endeavour to shew, in process of time, he was considered liable for 
the repair of a particular portion of the church, and the supply of certain 
ornaments. The very canon of Gelasius, in the common canon law, pre- 
scribing the quadripartite division, requires only (as we have already 
seen) that it should be made prout cujuslibet ecclesia Sacultas admittit ; 


* Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 113. History of Church Rates, p. 13. 
t Deer. Grat. p. 2, xii. 1, ©. 27; Jo. Act. Comm. in Const. Othob. p. 127; 
Lyndw. Prov, lib. iii. tit. 4. See History of Chureh Rates, pp. 21—23. 
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and until the middle of the twelfth century, when the Decree of 
(iratian was published, this was the only canon in the common canon 
law on the subject. This canon might have had some influence upon 
the practice of the early English church, being inserted in the Code of 
Dionysius Exiguus, which appears to have been recommended to the 
attention of the English church by the pape’s legate, at the council of 
Chalchythe, in 785.* 

But now take the extreme case, and suppose (what is not the fact) 
that originally the rector was obliged to appropriate one third of his 
tithes to the repair and furnishing of the church : will that prove that he 
was de jure or de facto liable for all the expenses of repair and divine 
worship? Will it prove that the parishioners did not, and were not 
bound to, bear a portion of those expenses ? Nay, on the contrary, we 
have distinct and positive testimony that in the times of the Anglo- 
Saxons they were bound to do this.¢ The lightscot, for instance, a 
tax upon the land, was enforced under a pe nalty 80 early as the year 
878.t Moreover, by a law of Canute, published i in the early part of 
the eleventh century, “all persons” were required to “assist in re- 
pairing the church.’’§ Hence the rector has never been liable for 
more than a portion of these expenses, and the parishioners have 
always been liable for the rest. 

But why, it may be said, if the rector was originally bound to ap- 
propriate oue third of his tithes to the repairs and ornaments of the 
church, is he not, by common law, bound to do so now, and only to 
call upon the parishioners for the surplus expense ? I reply—For a very 
sufficient reason—viz., because the liability of the rector became, 
at aperiod beyond the time of legal memory, (as I shall prove pre- 
sently,) a liability of fixed and definite extent, connected only with a 
certain portion of the church. ‘The rector has, from time immemorial, 
had a fixed and definite portion of the burthen to sustain ; and, whether 
it require more or less than one third of the tithes, for that portion, 
and that portion only, is he liable by the common law of the land. 
This question of the ancient tripartite division of tithes, then, is of no 
more use in the present inquiry than the directions of an old almanack. 

So far, indeed, is the canonical division of tithes from proving what 
it has been brought forward to support, that it is referred to at the 
close of the thirteenth ce ntury by Archbishop Peckham, at a period in 
which confessedly the parishioners were charged by law with the repair 
of the body of the church, and the supply of almost all the ornaments. In 
the injunctions issued to the diocese of St. David’s by that prelate in 
1284, he says, alluding to the fines which some of the cle gy brought 
upon themselves by irregularities, that he regrets to hear that this 
takes place sometimes to such an extent “that they who are thus 
fined have not means left to provide for the fabrics nor the poor of 
their churches, nor to keep up hospitality, as they are bound to do, 


See Cone. Chalch. Can. 4. Wilk. i. 147. 
See History of Church Rates, pp. 29—34. 
Ib. p. 33. 

Ib. pp. 28, 29. 
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according to the canonical injunctions.’’* This, be it remembered, is 
the very same prelate who, in 1280, as the reviewer allows (p. 314), 
states the liability of the rector to be limited to the repair of the chancel 
and the supply of a few ornaments, and that the parishioners are 





the altar, and the relief of the poor,” for no one doubts their having 
been applied to such purposes. 
a The law of Edmund he allows to have been incorrectly quoted in 
$i support of the views he maintains; but on the other hand, the law of 
Canute he cannot suffer to escape without cavil, and therefore, to get 
over this plain declaration of the obligation of the people to aid in re- 
pairing their churches, he gives it with this comment :—* ¢ To church 
repair, says Canute, ‘ all people must by law give their help;’ that is a 
to say, 1F other funds provided for the reparation of churches be in- r 
sufficient, they must be repaired by help of the community ;” that is 
to say, the law will not become consistent with the reviewer's hypo- 
thesis without putting in an “if,” which he does not find there, and 
the introduction of which he has not the slightest evidence to sanction, 
The law is as plain as words can make it, and shews that the people 
were responsible for part of the repairs of the church. Each man was 
by this law bound to assist the work. To what extent it does not 
say, nor is it possible now to ascertain. Perhaps the precise division 
of the burthen between the rector and the parishioners was not then 
fully determined. But that there was such a division is evident from 
this law. 

At what period the precise division of the burthen which is now 
made originated, it is impossible accurately to determine. But has it 
not existed from time immemorial—i.e., from a period antecedent to 
the reign of Richard I1.? Let us inquire. The reviewer denies that 
it has, and the mode in which he deals with the succeeding testimo- 
nies on this subject in order to prove his point comes next for consi- 
deration :— 


, bound to support the whole remaining portion of the burthen. 

? There needs no notice, then, of the reviewer's reference (p. 308) to 
4 the passage in the Monasticon shewing that the ecclesiastical revenues 
“ were originally applied to “the reparation of churches, the servants of 





‘* That under the Conqueror (he says) churches appropriated to monastic founda- 
tions continued to be repaired by those who enjoyed the tithes and other revenues of 
the church, appears from a fact incidentally mentioned in the Monasticon. Allberie, 
Earl of Northumberland, gave to St. Cuthbert and to the monks of Durham the 
church of Tynemouth. After remaining deserted and without a roof for fifteen 
years, the monks roofed the church at their own expense, and restored it to use.” 


At whose expense, I would ask, but that of the monks was the 
church to be repaired after it had been given to them? Is this any 
proof that the parishioners had been bound to do nothing to it while 
1h it remained a parochial church, that the deceptive words “ continued 
wala to be repaired by those who enjoyed the tithes” should be here in- 
aay serted ? 











* Ut sic muletati nec sufficiant fabricis nec pauperibus providere, nec hospitali- 
tatis sustinere gratiam ut tenentur secundum canonicas sanctiones, — Wilk. ii. 106. 
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The next proof is, that in 1186 the pope directed the archbishop of 
Canterbury to divide the oblations offered at the shrine of Becket in 
Canterbury Cathedral into four parts, one of which was to be “ for 
the fabric of the church,” a notice dignified by the reviewer with 
italics. What evidence this can possibly afford as to the duties of 
parishioners with regard to their parochial churches, or how parochial 
tithes were disposed of, I cannot conceive. No one supposes that the 
people were obliged to pay for the repair of cathedral or conventual 
churches. 

The reviewer proceeds to the case of parochial churches; and no- 
tices, first, the law of Archbishop Hubert on the subject, in 1195. I 
prefer, however, proceeding chronologically ; and as there is another 
very important canon of a much earlier date quoted by him, let us first 
examine that—viz., a Constitution of William, Archbishop of York, in 
1153. To this canon, and the way in which it is dealt with, I re- 
quest the reader's particular attention. It is entitled, “ Respecting 
trees and grass in churchyards, and that money paid by the heirs of 
clergymen deceased is not to be misapplied by their successors.” In 
the former part it is ordained, that no layman can have any right in 
such trees or grass, as according to the civil and canon law they are 
sacred; and that the rectors or vicars themselves are not to apply 
trees growing in the churchyard to any other use but for the repair of 
their church and building the parsonage; a direction which, had it 
stood alone, might have been fairly quoted by the reviewer as appa- 
rently favourable to his position, though, as I shall shew presently, 
no proof of it, because the very same words are used more than filty 
years after the law is allowed to have been what it now is. But in the 
latter clause of the Constitution we have a more explicit notice as to 
what were the burthens and liabilities to which the incumbent was 
subject :— 


“ Moreover, forasmuch as when canons of our church of York and other colle- 
giate churches of our diocese, and also rectors and vicars, resign or die, their succes- 
sors have been accustomed to obtain an estimate such as they pleased of the defects 
in ornaments, CHANCELS, and houses (defectuum in ornamentis cancellis et domibus) 
belonging to the benefices in which they have succeeded them, sometimes beyond the 
true value; and, which is ascertained with greater difficulty, apply all the money or 
the major part thus raised to their own use, without having made any improvement, 
reparation, or restoration in the ornaments, cuANCELS, or houses before mentioned ; 


we ordain,” &c.* 

By this canon, then, it clearly appears that the only part of the 
church for the repair of which the rector was /iable was TUE CHANCEL, 
But he was ALLOWED to cut down the trees in the churehyard for the 
repair of the church, either for the chancel or the nave; an enactinent 
precisely the same in effect as one which occurs among those of the 
synod of Exeter in 1287, and the statute usually dated 1307—viz., 
that rectors were not to cut down the trees in their churchyards but 
for the repair of the chancel, or, if they pleased, to give them to the 
parishioners towards repairing the nave.t 


* Wilk. i. 425. See Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 36, 37. 
t Wilk. ii. 140. Hist. of Church Rates, p. 59, 
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This canon the reviewer has in the first place cut into two parts, and 
quotes the parts as separate canons. 
Of the latter part he gives the following account to his readers :— 


“ After lamenting bitterly, that when a vicar or rector died leaving his church in- 
sufficiently provided with ornaments, it was usual for his successor to make exorbi- 
tant charges for dilapidations, and then to apply the money to his private use instead 
of expending it on the objects for which it had been obtained, he proceeds to state, 
that in order to repress such iniquity, the dilapidations claimed by new incumbents 
shall in future be estimated by the lawful [! ] and discreet men of the vicinage,” &c. 


Such is the reviewer's account of the latter part of this important 
canon. The very word CHANCELS, which shews what the extent of 
the rector’s liability was at this period with respect to the repair of the 
church, is actually omitted ; so that this most important proof that the 
custom which limits the rector’s liability for repair to the chancel may be 
traced beyond the period of legal memory, is carefully suppressed. Such 
is his love of “ fairness’ and “candour,” for which (p. 802) he ex- 
presses so much regard. 

Having thus disposed of the latter part of the canon, the former 
part, quoted as a distinct canon, he thus urges in favour of his position: 


“ The progress of these innovations is illustrated by some corresponding changes 
in the regulations concerning churchyards. ‘There seems to have been a doubt in the 
twelfth century, whether the trees and herbage growing in churchyards were spiritual 
or temporal property. ‘To put an end to these doubts, William Archbishop of York 
published a constitution in 1153, by which he prohibited laymen from using the 
herbage or felling and carrying away the trees that grew in churchyards without 
leave of the rector, forbidding at the same time rectors and vicars themselves from 
applying the trees to any other use than to the reparation of the church and of the 
parsonage attached to it. In 1287 the question had come again into discussion, and 
given rise to frequent disputes between parsons and their parishioners. To put an end 
to these altercations, the property was again declared to be in the rector ; but on the 
ground that trees in churehyards were often planted there as a screen and protection 
to the church against wind, he was forbid to fell them unless they were wanted for the 
necessary repairs of the chancel. If the parish be poor, it is added, he may in charity 
allow some of them for the repair of the nave; which we do not command to be 
done, but when it is done we commend it. ‘This last and final decision seems to have 
given so much satisfaction that it was aflerwards incorporated in the statute book. 
We have in these proceedings a striking illustration of the progress of ecclesiastical usur- 
pation. What was the duty of the parson in 1153 is represented as the duty of the parish 
in 1287. What was obligation in 1153 had become charity in 1287.” 


Most assuredly we have in these remarks a “ striking illustration” 
of the spirit with which this article was penned. By leaving entirely 
out of sight the latter part of the constitution of 1153, and tacitly 
taking for granted that the former part throws the whole burthen of 
repair upon the rector, he hurries the reader to the extraordinary con- 
clusions that close this paragraph. Where is his evidence that it was 
“the parson’s duty in 1153” to repair the nave of his church? The 
constitution of 1153 does not tell him so, but only that the parson might 
if he pleased give the trees in his churchyard for the repair of the 
chureh ; nay, the latter part of it proves that it was not $0. And if 
any further evidence is necessary, I will give him what I think will 
be sufficient even to convince him of the misrepresentation he has here 
made. This very direction of the constitution of 1153 is repeated in a 
constitution of R. de Kellow, Bishop of Durham in 1312, and in the very 
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same words, “reparationem ecclesi@ su@ seu mansi proprii.”” (Wilk, 
ii. 418.) 

Before we quit the consideration of this important canon, there is 
one remark more which I would wish to make respecting it. The 
reviewer quotes the former part of it as shewing that at that time ad/ 
the ornaments of the church were to be supplied by the rector. Now 
certainly the passage is couched in general terms; but then it relates 
solely to the liabilities of the rector, and the defects caused by his 
neglect ; and there is this clear and incontrovertible proof that it does 
not shew that the rector was liable for a// the ornaments, that the same 
direction is repeated in a constitution of R.de Kellow, Bishop of Durham 
in 1312, a period more than fifty years subsequent to the time at which 
the reviewer himself allows that the parishioners were required in the 
province of York to find almost all the ornaments; the very same 
words being used,  defectus in ornamentis cancellis et domibus.” (Wilk. 
ii, 417.) 

Nor is this phraseology unusual in other places, where a limited 
liability only is Anown to be meant. Thus in the 5Ist constitution of 
the synod of Exeter, in 1287, it is said, “It hath often happened that 
some rectors of churches lead a life so dissolute, that when they come 
to die, they have not property wherewith the defects of their churches, 
as well in ornaments as in houses, (ecclesiarum suarum defectus tam 
in ornamentis quam in domibus, ) can be repaired or their debts be paid. 
Wherefore we ordain,’ &c.* The terms here used are quite as 
general as those in the canon of 1153, but relate solely to the supply 
of those few ornaments required from the rector, a preceding constitu- 
tion (the 12th) having specifically required almost all the ornaments 
to be supplied by the parishioners. 

Let us now proceed to the canon of Archbishop Hubert, in 1195. It 
is as follows :— Cum in domo orationis, quee domus Dei nuncupatur 
nihil debeat esse indecens, nihil inordinatum, preecipimus ut persona 
et vicarii ecclesiarum studeant providere secundum competentes eis 
pensiones, prout ratio dictitat et consuetudo approbata postulat, quatenus 
ecclesiee quae reparatione indigent reparentur;’’+—i. e. “ Whereas in a 
house of prayer, which is called God’s house, nothing ought to be 
unseemly or out of order, we command that parsons and vicars of 
churches take great care to provide, in proportion to the pensions (or 
portions) belonging to them, according as (prout) reason dictates and 
approved custom requires, that churches which need reparation be re- 
paired.” Now there is, no donbt, some obscurity in these words, which 
I have retained by rendering prout, according as. In interpreting this 
canon, then, we must recollect that, by the constitution of 1153, forty- 
two years previous to this, and by that of Archbishop Gray in 1250, 
fifty-five years after it, both published at the same place as this,—viz., 
York,—incumbents are charged with the repair of the chancel only; and 
this limited liability is spoken of in terms which shew it to have been 
at both periods an established custom. Quite consistently with these 
canons, that which we are now considering requires that incumbents 
* Wilk. ii. 157. Hist. of Church Rates, p. 56. 

+ Wilk. i. 502. Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 54, 59. 
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should provide for the repair of their churches, prout ratio dictitat et 
consuetudo approbata postulat—i. e., so far as reason dictates and ap- 
proved custom requires. ‘This translation of prout, I suppose, needs no 
defence. It is used in this sense in the canon of Gelasius already 
referred to. ‘The passage, then,when so translated, presents no difficulty. 

To these words, however, prout ratio dictitat et consuetudo approbata 
postulat, the reviewer, being particularly fond of “ fairness” and “ can- 
dour,” does not allude, (though certainly with more than ordinary 
generosity he gives the original canon in a note,) but assures his reader 
that ‘the plain object of the law is to make parsons and vicars keep their 
churches in repair out of their ecclesiastical funds ;” meaning, that it 
is a proof that éhe whole burthen of the repair fell upon them. But this 
it certainly is not, for whatever signification we may give to the words, 
prout ratio, §c., still the phrase, providere quatenus ecclesia reparentur, 
is not more general than providere fabricis, a phrase used, as we have 
seen, by Archbishop Peckham in 1284. 

As to the “ ornamenta ministerio congrua” and the “ calix argenteus” 
spoken of in the context, to which he alludes, I will willingly make 
him a present of them as referring to those ornaments which incum- 
bents were bound to provide, though | will not subscribe to his version 
of the former, implying that it means all the ornaments necessary for 
public worship.* W. Gooner, 

( To be concluded in the next Number. ) 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 
NO. VIII. 


(Concluded from p. 122.) 


Tue high reputation for ecclesiastical learning obtained by the scholars 
of the church of Rome in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
was scarcely maintained by their successors. The Benedictines of St. 
Maur were, indeed, for some time longer active in the pursuits which 
had so honourably distinguished their congregation. Their editions 
of the Fathers still excited the admiration of the world of letters; and 
several learned works on subjects connected with ecclesiastical his- 
tory, especially the “ Art de vérifier les Dates,’’+ and the “ Histoire 
Littéraire de la France,”} shewed that the spirit raised among them 


* The Editor much regrets the necessity of dividing this excellent letter. 

+ L'Art de vérifier les Dates des Faits Historiques, des Chartes, des Chroniques, 
et autres anciens Monumens depuis la naissance de notre Seigneur, par le moyen 
Wune Table Chronologique, &c., &c. Par des Religieux Bénédictins de la Congre- 
gation de Siint-Maur. A Paris, 1750. It was commenced by Dantine, and com- 
pleted and edited by Clemencet. See Tarsin, Hist. Lit. de la Congregation de 5S. 
Maur, p. 636. 

t Histoire Littéraire de la France, od l'on traite de l’Origine et du Progrés, de 
la Decadence et du Retablissement des Sciences parmi les Gaulois et parmi les Fran- 
gis, &e. Par des Religieux Bénédietins de la Congregation de Saint-Maur. A 
Paris, 1733—1763. In twelve quartos, written as far as the ninth volume by An- 


toine Rivet, and continued by Taillandier and Clémencet. See ‘Tarsin, ut supra, 
p. GOs. 
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by the instructions and example of Mabillon and Montfaucon was 
not yet extinguished. But the works which were written subsequent 
to the commencement of the period upon which we now enter, directly 
on the history of the church, were tor the most part of a character 
decidedly inferior to those which were due to the great men of the 
Gallican school. The “Histoire de | Eglise’’ of Cuorsy* was alto- 
gether of a popular nature; and the “ Histoire des Auteurs Sacrés,”’ 
of CriLiisr,t though admirable in its design, evinces more industry 
than accuracy or judgment. The works written on the subject by 
later French Roman catholics have never obtained an European repu- 
tation, and have certainly had no influence on the progress of eccle- 
siastical studies. 

The works of Muratori and other learned natives of Italy in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, led to the revival of the cultiva- 
tion of ecclesiastical history in that part of Europe. The Oratorian, 
LADERCHIUS,} continued the Annals of Baronius and Raynaldus; the 
Dominican Orst began in his native language a most copious history§ 
of the church, which was continued by Beccnerri; and at a some- 
what later period another learned Oratorian, SacHaRELLI, wrote in 
Latin a scarcely less extensive work.|| But the labours of these in- 
dustrious scholars have had little influence on the study of church- 
history ; for, with the exception of Laderchius, they have scarcely 
been known beyond the limits of their native peninsula. 

The Roman catholics of Germany first applied themselves to this 
branch of knowledge towards the end of the eighteenth century. The 
names of Sréckr, Royko, and DANNENMAYER, are mentioned with 
respect by Schréckh and Staidlin.** But their efforts appear scarcely 
to have extended beyond the attempt to introduce the more valuable 
discoveries of the protestant writers to their co-religionists. Several 
workst+ of higher pretensions have indeed appeared among them 





* Histoire de ’Eglise, par ? Abbé Choisy. A Paris, 1703—1723. In eleven 
volumes quarto. It brought down the history to the year 1715. 

+ Histoire des Auteurs Sacrés et Ecclésiastiques, qui contient leur vie, le cata- 
logue, la critique, le jugement, la chronologie, l’analyse et Je dénombrement des 
différentes editions de leurs ouvrages; ce qu’ils renferment de plus interessant sur 
le dogme, sur la morale, et sur la discipline de l’Eglise; l’Histoire des Conciles 
tant généraux que particuliers, et les actes choisis des Martyrs. Par le R. P. 
Dom Remi Ceillier, Bénédictin de la Congregation de Saint Vannes et de Saint 
Hydulphe, Prieur Titulaire de Flavigny. A Paris, 1729—63. In twenty-three 
volumes 4to. The last of these comes down only to the twelfth century. A volume 
of indices was published in 1782. 

t Annales Ecclesiastici ab anno 1566, ubi Odericus Raynaldus desinit; Auctore 
Jacobo de Laderchio Faventino Congregationis Oratorii Presbytero. ‘Tom. xxttey 
Roma, 1728, folio; tom. xx1u., in 1733; and tom. xxiv., in 1737. In these three 
folio volumes this most prolix of authors includes the bistory of only six years, 

§ Storia Ecclesiastica, Rom. 1748—1762. Containing the first six centuries in 
twenty-one quarto volumes. Becchetti’s continuation comes down to the council of 
Trent, in twenty-six volumes more. Rom. 1770—1795. 

| Historia Ecclesiastica per annos digesta variisque observationibus illustrata. 
Roma, 1771—1796. It comes down to the year 1185 in twenty-five volumes 4to. 

§ Kirchengeschichte, xxxv. 221, 222. 
** Geschichte und Literatur der Kirchengeschichte, 224, 225. 
tt Dr. J. J. Ritter, a learned and moderate writer of this communion, enumerates 
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somewhat later. But there are few German writers of this commu- 
nion who have secured by their works on church-history a reputation 
in any degree equal to that which has been obtained by the bolder and 
more brilliant efforts of their Lutheran countrymen. 

The writers on church-history whose works obtained most attention 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, and produced the most 
striking and permanent e fects, were French protestants. I have 
already had occasion to complain of the tone and principles of this 
school, In the authors to whom I now refer, the offensive peculiarities 
are more decided and prominent. The writings* in which Jean 
Barseyrac attacked the morality of the fathers, deficient as they are 
in the highest qualifications requisite for such investigations, display 
some acuteness and learning, and gave a strong impulse to the dispo- 
sition already sufficiently apparent to disparage the authority of the 
ancient Christian doctors. ‘The works+ of the learned ex-Benedictine 
Maturin Veyssier LA Croze gave currency to the sneers with which 
it has since been common to assail the controversies respecting the 
doctrine of the incarnation. And the well known history of Mani- 
cheismt{ of Isaac Brausosrr, though a model of patient and minute 
research, breathes a spirit of scepticism more calculated to mislead 
and embarrass the honest inquirer than to serve the cause of truth. 
But before the middle of the Convey this school had expired ;§ and it 


no bine than nine iota on chureh-history, besides his own, itil have been writ- 
ten by German Roman catholics within the present century. Handbuch der Kir- 
chengeschichte. (Bonn, 1836.) Bd. I. S, 20, 21. 

* Preface to his French translation of Puffendorf’s work “ De Jure Natura et 
Gentium,” Amsterdam, 1712. Traité de la Morale des Péres de l’Eglise: ot, en 
défendant un Article de la Preface sur Puffendorf, contre [ Apologie de la Morale des 
Peres du P. Ceillier, Religieux Bénédictin de la Congregation de St. Vanne et de 
St. Hydulphe, on fait diverses reflexions sur plusieurs matieres importantes, Par 
Jean Barbeyrac, Professeur en Droit a Groningue, et Membre de la Societé Roiale 
des Sciences 4 Berlin. A Amsterdam, 1728, 4to. There are some able remarks on 
the Preface to Puffendorf in “ Waterland on the Importance of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity.” Works, vol. v. pp. 294—311. 

+ Histoire du Christlanteme des Indes; par M. V.la Croze, Bibliothécaire et 
Antiquaire du Roide Prusse. A la Haye, 1724, [8mo. 

Histoire du Christianisme d’ Ethiopie et d Armenie. <A la Haye, 1739, [8mo. 

t Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Manicheisme. Par M. de Beausobre. 
A Amsterdam, 1734—1739. ‘Two vols. 4to. It isin a great measure an apology 
for the Manichwans. Like the other writers of this class, Beausobre could feel no- 
thing but charity for those whose only crime was blasphemy, or something very like 
it. “ Trouvant beaucoup d’exageration, de contradictions, de fausses imputations, 
dans ce qu'on nous raconte de Manichée, de ses dogmes, et de sa morale, j'ai 
taché de examiner en critique. J'ai eu pitié d’une secte, déja trop malheureuse 
pour avoir étrangement corrompu la foi Chrétienne, et pour avoir été de sa naissance 
Vobjet des fureurs d'un zéle inhumain. Je la justifie, quand il me paroit qu’on I’a 
calomnicte; je l'excuse, quand elle me paroit excusable, et je ne croi pas qu'on doive 
m*en savoir mauvais gré. Si je suis dans lerreur, c’est dans l’erreur du monde la 
plus innocente.” Tome i. p. 3. \ 

§ The later ecclesiastical historians of the reformed communion were not French- 
men. J. A. Turretin, Jablonsky, and Venema, were more connected with the 
German school. Though all of them were learned men, their works may be re- 
garded rather as shewing that church-history was not neglected by the reformed, 
than as having contributed to its progress. The later German writers of this com- 
munion have become so connected with the Lutherans (even before the union in 

Prussia) that it is searcely worth while to attempt to mark the distinction. 
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is not too much to say that it expired without having furnished a 
single writer who appears to have been impressed with a due sense of 
the dignity and sacredness of ecclesiastical history. 

But in the meantime the learned men of Germany were laying the 
deep foundations on which has since been erected the imposing fubric 
of the modern school. Johann Albrecht Fabricius, Ernst Salomo 
Cyprian, Johann Franz Buddeus, Johann Christoph Wolf, and a 
number of other scholars, were actively engaged in ecclesiastical 
studies. They were nearly all firmly attached to the orthodox views, 
and pursued their researches in the true spirit of learning. Though 
neither wrote a general history of the church, their labours had no 
common influence on the progress of church-history. The works of 
Fabricius* especially, distinguished as they are by unbounded learn- 
ing, unaffected impartiality, and simple piety, have had a very great 
share in everything which can be fairly called an improvement in 
these pursuits, and have tended in no small degree to facilitate refer- 
ence to the real sources of information. Happy would it have been 
for the cause of truth if their successors had been content to imitate 
such models. But to rival the learning of these eminent men was no 
easy matter. Distinction was more easily purchased by the invention 
of paradox and the vindication of error. ‘The dangerous example of 
Arnold and the French protestants in this department of knowledge 
excited the awakening intellect of Germany, and at length hurried it 
in willing captivity through the wildest delusions. 

The first complete work on the general history of the church which 
appeared in Germany, after the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, issued from the school of the Pietists. Curistran Eperiarp 
WEISMANN wrote more to edify than to instruct his readers. His 
book+ possesses little claim to a high degree of literary merit. But it 
probably contributed to accelerate the result of the process which had 
how commenced among his countrymen. It was the distinguishing 
principle of the school to which he belonged to exalt practical piety at 
the expense of verbal orthodoxy ; and his reflections were often but 
too calculated to prepare his readers for receiving with less suspicion 
the liberal views of more enlightened inquirers.} 

On the eve of a great revolution, when we are about to exchange 
the solid learning of the school of Ittigius for the fancies and conjec- 
tures of the rationalists, I pause with pleasure on an illustrious name, 
and gratefully pay the fitting tribute of admiration to one of the most 
distinguished of the ecclesiastical historians, Extensive learning, un- 
common sagacity, and ready eloquence, have rarely been so happily 
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* His “ Bibliotheca Greca,” and ‘ Bibliotheca Latina Media et Infima A£tatis,” 
are absolutely indispensable to the student of ecclesiastical history. 

t Introductio in Memorabilia Ecclesiastica Historia Sacra Novi Testamenti; 
maxime vero seculorum primorum et novissimorum, ad juvandam notitiam regni 
Dei et Satane cordisque humani salutarem concinnata. ‘Tubingw, 1718, 1719. Two 
volumes, 4dto. 

t The learned and ingenious treatise of Christian August Salig, “de Eutychian- 
ismo ante Eutychen, Wolffenbuttele, 1723,” was nearly the first evidence of the 
existence of a liberal school in Germany. 
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combined as they were in JoHANN LorENz Mosueim. His philoso- 
phical mind gave to church-history the form and method of a science ; 
and his works on the subject exhibit a range of erudition, an accuracy 
of statement, and comprehensive views, which command the most pro- 
found respect; while they breathe withal a spirit of candour and 
moderation which searcely allows us to withhold from him our 


esteem and confidence. Ina long course of study he had made himself 
master of every kind of information which bore on the knowledge of 


ecclesiastical history. He was qualified alike by his learning and his 
penetration to perceive the deficiencies of his predecessors. All that 
erudition, and talent, and knowledge of mankind could do, he was 
himself able to supply ; and if his moral powers had been as lofty and 
delicate as his intellectual, he would have wanted nothing that is re- 
quired in the consummate writer of church-history. But there are 
some things of no small importance which are cognizable only by the 
spiritual taste, and Mosheim was altogether a practical man. Though 
he was undoubtedly orthodox in his principles, and though we trace 
throughout his works a straightforward honesty and love of truth, he 
was not altogether free from diberal prejudices. ‘T'o say nothing of the 
views of ecclesiastical polity which he derived from his education, 
he speaks with unbecoming levity of the early Christian writers, he 
had no clear conception of the importance of the controversies respect- 
ing the incarnation, he did not rightly apprehend the position of the 
church during the middle ages. But the great fault of his writings* is, 
the absence of religious feeling. It is true that the workt by which he is 
best known was originally intended merely asa text-book. It might have 
been, it ought to have been, composed in a more religious spirit. Our 
relations with Heaven cannot under any circumstances satisfactorily 
be treated as a bare point of human science. The writer of church- 
history who is not pious must sometimes be profane. It is, however, 
but just to Mosheim to remember, that the work to which I refer is 
but a compendium of the facts, ‘Thus considered, it is still the first 
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* Mosheim's works on church-history are too numerous to be particularized here. 
The Indiculus appended to the second edition of his “ Institutiones Hist. Ececles.,” 
enumerates eighty-five articles, a large proportion of which relate to ecclesiastical 
subjects. 

t Institutionum Historia Ecclesiastica Antique et Recentioris Libri quatuor ex 
ipsis Fontibus insigniter emendati, plurimis accessionibus locupletati, variis observa- 
tionibus illustrati. Helmstadii, 1755. 

~ It was probably the first work of a similar character which was written from the 
sources. He says in his preface, ‘ Princeps hac mea cura fuit, ut narrationi fidem 
et auctoritatem compararem. Ea re ipsos fontes, ex quibus haurienda est, serip- 
tores puta ompium atatum optimos et rebus, de quibus exponunt, aut aequales, 
aut vicinos adii et attente consului, quaeque scripta in illis inveni breviter, perspicue, 
nervose retuli. Solent plerumque, qui breves Historiarum Summas conficiunt, 
majores et longiores aliorum commentarios contrahere : et hunc egé morem in multis 
ipse olim sequutus sum. Habet ille suos caussas, nec totus improbari potest : idem 
vero efficit, ut errores quibus longa et magna molis opera semper fere abundant, 
perennitatem quodammodo adipiscantur ex et uno libro in plurimos alios migrent. 
Dudum hoe infinitis exemplis edoctus noveram: verum denuo non sine animi 
molestia didici, quum lumen testium primi ordinis libro meo admoverem. Animad- 
verti enim, etiam eorum fidem, qui diligentia et fide ceteris omnibus prwstare putan- 
tur, non Satis tutam esse, atque amplissimam ubique occasionem addendi, demendi, 
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work of its class. And if our theological students must obtain, as yet 
they must, an acquaintance with ecclesiastical history from compen- 
diums and foreigners, there is still no writer to whom they can more 
safely be recommended than Mosheim.* 

This accidental allusion to our own circumstances affords me an 
opportunity to notice the condition of ecclesiastical learning in England 
during the eighteenth century. I have already had to regret the 
decline of the Anglican school of church-history. 1 must now deplore 
its extinction. WATERLAND,t who died in 1740, was the last of our 
great patristical scholars, The pieces written by other authors 
which appeared in the controversies in which he was engaged had 
little permanent value. The long controversy with the Deists, which 
in one form or other engrossed the attention of the most eminent of 
our divines nearly to the end of the century, produced nothing of an 
ecclesiastical nature but the “Julian” + of Bishop WarsurTon, and the 
ingenious writings§ of the dissenter LARDNER. ‘The works which 
were written expressly in illustration of church-history were little calcu- 
lated to serve the cause of truth. “The Remarks’’|| of Jortin@ are a 
vulgar caricature, for which no apology can be offered but the writer's 
shameful ignorance of the subject which he presumed to handle. 
Gibbon studied the history of the church only to employ his learning in 
an attack** on a religion whose morality he abhorred. And Miner, 





ee — 


mutandi, corrigendi reperi. In hoc labore scio nec constantiam et industriam mihi 
defuisse, nee attentionem et vigilantiam: quibus ducibus num errandi semper peri- 
culum feliciter effugerim, dificillimum vero hoe esse nemo harum rerum peritus 
ignorat, viderint, qui rerum inter Christianos gestarum cognitione ducuntur. Quo 
facilius autem videre ac judicare possint, quibus commodum est, auctores plerumque 
accurate indicavi, quos sequutus sum : quorum sententias si depravavi male narrando 
aut parum apte retuli, minus mihi, fateor, excusationis erit, quam aliis hoe in genere 
peccantibus, quia omnes, quos testatus sum, ipse ante oculos habui, tractavi, legi, 
inter se contuli, alienaque fidei me committere nolui. 

* The deficiencies of Maclaine’s translation, by which since 1764 Mosheim has 
been known to English readers, has been often noticed. It seems to have been the 
miserable ambition of that translator to make the venerable chancellor of Gottingen 
speak the flippant language of an “ esprit fort.” It is but just to the memory of a great 
man to observe that there is very often no equivalent whatever in the original for the 
silly stuff of the translator. : 

+t Waterland may himself be ranked among the ecclesiastical historians, as the 
author of the “ Critical History of the Athanasian Creed,”’ ( Works, vol. iv.) first 
published in 1723. See Bishop Van Mildert’s Life of Waterland, (prefixed to the 
Oxford edition of his works,) p. 106. 

t Julian: or, a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption which 
defeated that Emperor's attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, &e. By the 
Rev. Mr. Warburton, Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, Lon- 
don, 1750. 

§ The Credibility of the Gospel History, part II., London, 1733—55. 12 vols. 4to. 

A Large Collection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of 
the Christian Religion. London, 1764—67. 4 vols. 4to. 

The History of the Heretics of the Two First Centuries after Christ. 1780. A 
posthumous work in one volume 4to. 

| Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. London, 1751—1773. 5 vols. 8vo. 

¢ For an able exposure of Jortin, I refer to Mr. Rose's ** Lecture on the Study 
of Church- History,” pp. 56—60. 

** The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. London, 1776 
—1788 6 vols. 4to. 
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estimable as he was for his piety, produced a work* which merely 
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proved how strangely he was destitute of the information most indis- 
pensable in the ecclesiastical historian. Chureh-history was little likely 
to advance under such guidance. For a long season other pursuits 
entirely engrossed the genius and industry of our countrymen : and 
our own times have first witnessed the attempt to recall attention to 
the deep importance of ecclesiastical studies. 

But we return to Germany, where, about the same time as Mosheim, 
Curisropn Marruaus Prarr,t Stramunp Jacon BAuUMGaRTEN,? 
and JoHANN GeorG WaALCH,§ distinguished themselves by the zealous 
cultivation of church-history ; and a few years later, CuRistiAN WIL- 
HELM FRANZ Watcu, the Tillemont of Germany, the son of the last- 
named writer, commenced his active and successful career of ecclesias- 
tical investigation.|| ‘These able men all remained true to the princi- 
ples of the orthodox theology, and sought reputation by the straight 
road of accurate and solid learning. 

But we have now reached the limit of the orthodox period,@ | and 
must be content for a while to learn the melancholy, though instruc- 
tive, lesson which is taught by the extravagances of the writers of a 
different school. It is the unenviable distinction of JOHANN SALOMO 
SEMLER to have effected in church-history a revolution of the same 
nature as that which he effected in theology .** The character of this 
remarkable man is a phenomenon in the history of the human mind. 
With a scepticism which doubted the plainest facts, he combined a 
credulity which could believe the most improbable conjectures; and 
to an overwhelming passion for theory, he united a diligence and in- 
dustry which enabled him to acquire the most extensive learning. 

An admirer of antiquity can scarcely speak with moderation of a 
writer whose speculations are marked by bold profaneness and out- 
rageous absurdity: and I gladly avail myself of the remarks of one 
who cannot be suspected of prejudice or fanaticism. Dr. Staiidlin 
says— 

“* He set out upon the supposition that we have received ecclesiastical history from 


the hands of the potentates of the church, that they have regulated and disfigured it 
in accordance with their own views and prejudices, and that it must uequenny be 


_ -_—- - ~ ~ - _ — -_—_—— - ——— 


* The History of the Church of Christ. By Joseph Milner, M.A., Master of the 
Grammar School in Kingston-upon- Hull. 17941803. In four volumes, 8vo. Dean 
Milner published a volume of a continuation in 1809. The controversy occasioned 
by Mr. Rose's lecture at Durham in 1834 is too recent for me to wish to add any- 
thing to what I have said in the text. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 

+ Institutiones Historie Ecclesiastice. Tubinge, 1721. 

t Breviarium Historie Christiane. Hale, 1754. 

§ Historia Ecclesiastica Novi Testamenti. Jenw, 1744. 

| Entwurf einer vollstindigen Historie der Kezereien, Spaltungen und Religions- 
streitigkeiten, bis auf die Zeiten der Reformation. Leipzig, 1762—85. The eleven 
volumes which were published came down only to the ninth century, and the last 
was posthumous. This is C. W. F. Walch’s principal work, but several of his other 
works are valuable. 

€ According to Augusti, die dogmatischen untersuchungen der sogenannten 
newern Theelogie begannen im Jahr, 1760. Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmenges- 
chichtes, 162. (Ed. 1835.) 


** Rev. Hugh James Rose on the State of the Protestant Religion in Germany, 
p- 45 et seq. 
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entirely reconstructed. But this often brought him to merely bold and groundless 

hypotheses. In general he destroyed more than he built up or improved. As the 

morals of the first Christians were represented by others as exceedingly pure, Semler 
deseribed them as worthless people (als schlechte Leute); and without any sufficient 
4 grounds declared the younger Pliny's letter to the Emperor Trajan, which bears 
Re testimony to the purity of their morals, to be spurious. For what was beautiful 
Pe and venerable in the character, and manner of life, and religious institutions, of these 
Christians, he had no feeling. He well knew that religion, mental cultivation, and 
the apparatus of instruction ( Lehrgebaude), cannot always and everywhere be uni- 
form; but he knew not how duly to estimate their different forms, nor to interpret, 
and refer them to religious ideas and feelings.’’* 

He wrote in a confused and barbarous style, without any regard 
to art or method. But the effect of his workst was wondertul, All 
| his countrymen who wrote on church-history after he had begun his 
‘ career of authorship were more or less affected by his speculations ; 
and he lived to see his principles carried to their furthest extent by 
some of the most able and popular writers of Germany. 

Contemporary, however, with Semler was JOHANN Marraias 
ScuRockH, who published in 1768 the first volume of the extensive 
undertaking,t which he completed only by the uninterrupted labour 
of forty years; and who must not be classed among the Rationalists, 
A pupil of Mosheim, he brought to the study of ecclesiastical history 
much of the taste and learning of that distinguished historian. When 


v4 he began his Christian Church-history,”’ he merely intended to 
compose a popular work for the use of the educated classes of society. 


He altogether omitted references, and made it the principal object of 
his attention to write in a pleasing and attractive style. But as he 
proceeded his plan altered. His own acquaintance with his subject 
gradually became more extensive; he displayed his learning less 
sparingly ; and at length freely entered into the most difficult points 
of ecclesiastical investigation. His work exhibits the inequalities and 
defects which we might expect from the circumstances under which 
it was written. But the writer was a moderate and candid man, who 
generally extracted his information immediately from the sources, and 
was always acquainted with the most valuable labours of his pre- 
decessors. His views are generally sound and natural; and though 
he has too hastily adopted many new opinions, and often expressed 


* Geschichte und Literatur der Kirchengeschichte, 167, 168. 
t+ I copy the following list from Staiidlin. I have only the first before me. 
Historie Eccles. Selecta Capita. 3voll. Hal. 1767—79. 4 
Commentarii Historici de Antiquo Christianor. Statu. 2 voll. Hal. 1771, 72, 
Versuch eines fruchtbaren Auszugs der Kirchengeschichte. 3 Bde. Halle, 
1773—78. 
Versuch christlicher Jahrbiicher. 2 Bde. Halle, 1783. ” 
Neue Versuche, die Kirchenhistorie der ersten Jahrhunderte aufzuklaren., 
Leipz., 1788. = , 
+ Christliche Kirchengeschichte von Johann Matthias Schrockh, ordentlichem 
Lehrer der Dichtkunst auf der Universitat Wittenburg. Leipzig, 1768—1803. 
The work was carried on with this title as far as the Reformation, in thirty-five 
volumes 8vo. And it was immediately followed up by the modern history of the 
chureh in another, differing only in the title, (Christliche Kirchengeschichte seit 
der Reformation, Leipzig, 1804—1808) in eight volumes more. The whole work 
was completed by the publication of two volumes of a continuation by ‘Taschirnes 
in IRIO 1819, © 
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himself with too little cireumspection on serious subjects,—though he 
was not alive to the danger of latitudinarian sentiments, and had not 
perhaps altogether escaped the contagion of error,—he produced a 
valuable and useful work. ‘Though he was not the first writer who 
discarded the division of church-history into centuries, he was the 
first whose example in doing so has been generally followed. It 
would be unfair to compare his work * with those of writers who have 
concentrated their attention upon particular subjects or periods ; but 
it has strong claims to be regarded as the best which has ever been 
written on so large a scale upon the general history of the church. 
For half a century after the time of Semler no new work appeared 
on church-history which was not written upon the principles of the 
Rationalists, According to the theory of these ingenious speculators, 
Christianity was no longer to be regarded as arevelation from Heaven, 
except in so far as it might be traced to the interposition of Providence, 
in disposing the circumstances connected with its origin and progress. 
The facts relating to its introduction were involved in impenetrable 
obscurity ; for the records which professed to exhibit its primitive 
history, ‘valuable as they were on other accounts, were of a character 
too mythic to satisfy the philosophical inquirer. From its first intro- 
duction it had been grievously misapprehended. What was really 


divine in it, its pure morality, had been buried under a system of 


dogmas, borrowed from the Oriental and Greek philosophers. An 
enlightened age was anxious to possess the gospel asit came from the 
mind of its Founder, before it was adulterated by his ignorant and 
crafty followers; and it was the high vocation of the ecclesiastic al 
historian to co- operate with the philologist and the philosophical theo- 
logian in attempting to disengage the more precious materials from 
the worthless and noxious elements with which they had been so long 
combined. 


The popular work + of SeitTLeR was constructed on the theory of 


this school. But the first chureh-history avowedly written on these 
principles, which displayed research and learning, was the work 3 « 


* Tzschirner says of it, “ Ob aber gleich das Schriickhische Werk nicht frey von 
Mangeln ist und man in ihm, zwar richtige und feine Beurtheilung, aber doch 
keinen tiefen pragmatischen Geist, zwar eine zweckmassige Zusammensetzung, 
nicht aber eine kunstreiche Anordnung, zwar eine beyfallswerthe, nicht aber eine 
classische Darstellung findet, so trage ich doch nicht Bedenken, das oben tber den 
Werth dieses Werkes ausgesprochene Urtheil zu wiederholen und ihm unter allen das 
Ganze der Kirchengeschichte umfassenden Schriften den ersten Platz zuzugestehen. 
Es giebt kirchenhistorische Werke, welche an einzelnen Vollkommenheiten das 
Schriickhische bey weitem ubertreflen ; vereiniget aber werden in keinem so viele 
Vorziige wie in diesem, gefunden. Ueber Schrockh’s Leben, s. 78, 79. And 
Staiidlin, Hier haben wir...... zum Gliicke ein Werk erhalten, ‘welches so viel 
vereinigte, als bisher noch in keiner andern Kirchenhistorie vereinigt war und 
welches im Ganzen das zugleich ausfiihrlichste und lehrreichste war, das unser 
Zeitalter hervorgebracht hat” Geschichte und Literatur der Kirchengeschichte, 
s. 170. 

t Grundriss der Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, Gottingen, 1782. 8vo. A 
fifth edition was published in 1811. 

¢ Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, nach der Zeitfolge. Braun- 


schweig, 17R8—I1802. In six volumes Svo., with a continuation in three more 
( ISIR—18U3) by Vater. 
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Heinrich Partiee Konrapv Henke, of Helmstadt. It appeared in 
six volumes between 1788 and 1802, and was a bold and systematic 
attempt to subdue a new province to the absolute jurisdiction of the 
Rationalists. Staiidlin* says of the author, that “wherever he 
found not his naturalism he saw corruptions (Verunstaltungen) of 
Christianity; he inserted and ridiculed, instead of explaining and 
estimating; changed the whole almost entirely into a series of light 
pictures of superstition, fanaticism, stupidity, and wickedness, and 
misunderstood the beneficent, moral, and religious effects of Chris- 
tianity. He affirmed that its true sense and spirit was first generally 
recognised in the eighteenth century.” 

Of much the same ¢ character and tendency, though written in a 
more amiable spirit, was the manual ¢ of JoHANN Exnst Curistian 
ScumiptT, of Giessen, which was published in six volumes between 
1801 and 1820. ‘This author was well acquainted with the sources, 
and wrote in a belief “ that the diffusion of accurate views of church- 
history had not hitherto kept pace with the diffusion of better exe- 
getical and philosophical knowledge.” § But the Christian could 
scarcely hope that the history of the church would be successfully 
illustrated by one who considered it an undecided question whether 
the Founder of our religion “died to give posterity an example of 
patience and constancy, to attest the firmness of his conviction, or 
entirely to correct the expectations of his disciples respecting the 
Messiah ;” and who thought that “we should be the less inquisitive 
about it, inasmuch as distinguished men have internal motives and 
grounds of action, of which books say nothing, and moreover, men 
regarded nothing as holy which was not hallowed by sacrifice.” | 

But the very extravagance of the men who held these miserable 
views naturally tended to produce a reaction. Writers who were 
themselves unsound in their opinions were dissatisfied with the heart- 
less opinions of such persons; and the works written on church- 
history by such men as MARHEINECKE 4 and StaupLin,** served to 
form a transition to better and sounder views. Even professed 
Rationalists learned to write with greater caution and moderation ; 
and men of learning again arose who were not ashamed of the cross 
of Christ. 

I speak with. reluctance of the labours of living writers, yet the 





* Geschichte und Literatur der Kirchengeschichte, s. 178. 

t Both Henke and J. E. C. Schmidt are assigned by Dr. Bretschneider to the 
class of Rationalists properly so called, who “ deny in Christianity any supernatural 
and miraculous agency of God, and make the scope of it to be the introduction, 
the establishment of, and the propagating in the world, the religion accessible to 
human reason.””— Apology for the Modern Theology of Protestant Germany, trans. 
lated by Evanson, p. 62. 

t Handbuch der christlichen Kirchengeschichte. Giessen, 1801—1820, It is 
imperfect, extending only to the year 1216. 

§ Schrockh, Kirchengeschichte, xxxv. 219. 

| Ibid. 

§ Universalkirechen-historie des Christenthums. Erlangen, 1806 It extends 
only to the beginning of the seventh century. 

i Universalgeschichte der christlichen Kirche. Hannover, 1806. 
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nature of the task which I have undertaken forbids me to be silent. 
Among the works on church-history which have appeared in our own 
time, the first place is undoubtedly due to that * of Dr. NEANDER 
The Christian is thankful to find a person so justly eminent as this 
distinguished writer acknowledging the divine authority of the gospel. 
But he is not free from the spirit of speculation; and his notions re- 
specting the original constitution of the church give to some of the 
most elaborate parts of his history too much the character of an attack 
upon episcopacy. The other recent works are on a much less ex- 
tensive scale. But Dr. Danz,t and especially Dr. Giksever,t 
have enriched their text-books with copious extracts from the ori- 
ginal writers. And Dr. Guerike has written a very able manual,§ 
in which it is a real pleasure to meet with sound and scriptural views 
of doctrine, as well as extensive learning. The number of works on 
this subject which have appeared in Germany within the last few 
years, sufficiently prove the interest with which it is regarded, 
Monographies (if I may be allowed to naturalize an useful w ord), or 
treatises on particular branches, have been still more numerous than 
works on the general history of the church, Though much of what 
has been done, has been done in a spirit little likely to promote the 
cause of truth, we cannot but rejoice at the degree of attention which 
has been paid to these studies. Let the German scholars once 
honestly engage in the cultivation of church-history, and they will 
inevitably return to orthodox views of Christianity. 

We may fairly employ, too, with respect to ourselves, the language 
of congratulation. Though we are still destitute of any original 
work which deserves the name of a general history of the church, we 
have, within the last few years, been presented with several valuable 
contributions. I trust it will not be deemed unbecoming in me to 
close these papers by enrolling the respected names of Bishop Kaye, 
of the late Professor Burton, of Mr. MarrLanp, and Mr. Newman, 
among the ecclesiastical historians. oo 


ee _— ne ee 


* Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirehe. Von Dr. 
August Neander. Hamburg, 1825—1836. The four volumes, (in eight parts) 
which have hitherto appeared, bring down the history to the year 1073. The three 
parts, which compose the first volume, have been translated into English by the 
Rev. Henry John Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Rivingtons, 1831—1838. The 
second volume being now announced as it is in the press. 

t Lehrbuch der christlichen Kirchengeschichte. Jena, 1818—1826. 
volumes. 

} Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Bonn, 1831—1835. In two volumes, the 
last published in four parts. ‘The first volume of my copy is of the third edition. 
It first appeared in 1824. The plan of the work is admirable, and it is well exe- 
cuted. Though the author is a Rationalist, he seems more desirous to suppress 
than to obtrude offensive peculiarities. It has been translated in America, where 
Rationalism is treated with more gentleness than in this country. 

[The Editor has used Gieseler’s work for some time, and finds it, from its full ex- 
tracts, most useful. It is right to add, that Mr. Cunninghame, the American 
translator, is not very well versed in German, and still less in a very necessary point, 
the geography of the middle ages, so that the book is full of errors, like those in Foxe. ] 

§ Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte von D. H. C. Ferd. Guerike. Halle, 1836. 
This is the second edition. The first appeared, I believe, in 1833. 
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FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS.—No. XI. 


| PROCEED to offer some further extracts from Fox's work on the 
subject of church property, which appear to me to require but little 
comment. I adduce them as matters which seem to me to justify a 
«personal dislike’ to the work; and, I must add, asa ground of sur- 
prise that any persons Who are not advocates for the most unlimited 
and lawless rapine of church property, should encourage its repub- 
lication. 

| have already had occasion to speak of Thorpe, and to give 
Collier's account of the work which he entitled his Testament. | In 
his own account of his examination we find as follows: — 


“ For certain, in whatsoever dignitie or order that any priest is in, if he conforme 
him not to follow Christ and his apostles in wilful poverty and in other heavenly 
vertues and speciallie in true preaching of God's word, though such a one be named 
a priest, yet he is no more a priest but in name; for the worke of a verie priest, in 
such a one wanteth. This sentence approueth Augustine, Gregory, Chrysostom, 
and Lincolne plainly. 

“ And the archbishop said to me: Thinkest thou this wholesom learning ® for to 
sow openly, or yet priuilie among the people? Certain, this doctrine contrarieth 
plainly the ordinance of holy fathers t which have ordained, granted, and licenced 
priests to be in divers degrees, and to live by tithes and offerings of the people, and 
by other dueties. 

“And I said: Sir, if priestes were now in measurable measure and number, and 
liued vertuouslie, and taught busilie and truly the word of God by example of Christ 
and of his apostles, without tithes, offerings, and other duties that priests now chalenge 
and take, the people would giue them freely sufficient liuelode. 

* And a clerke said to me: How wilt thou make this good, that the people will 
giue freely to priestes their liuelode; since that now, by the law, euery priest can 
scarcely constrain the people to giue them their liuelode? 

“ And I saide: Sir, it is nowe no wonder though the people grudge to giue priests 
the liuelode that they aske. Mekil people know now, how that priests should liue, 
and how that they liue contrary to Christ and to his apostles. And therefore, the 
people is ful heauy to pay (as they do) their temporall goods to parsons, and to other 
vicars and priestes, which should be faithfull dispensatours of the parishes goods ; 
taking to themselves no more, but a scarse liuing of tithes nor of offrings, by the 
ordinance of the common law. For whatsoeuer priests take of the people (be it tithe 
or offering, or any other duety or seruice), the priests ought not to have therof no 
more, but a bare liueing ; and to depart the residue to the poore men and women 
specially of the parish of whom they take this temporall liuing.”—iii. 270. 


No doubt this doctrine was very popular; and it will be so with 
some classes of the community at all times. In his work already 
alluded to, Thorpe has the following sweeping and plain-speaking 
passage :— 


_ “From the highest priest to the lowest, att, as they say, study, that is, they 
imagine and travail busily, how they may please this world and their flesh. This 
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* 1 beg to call the reader's particular attention to Fox's notes on these points. I 
have already alluded to the low jeering spirit in which too many of his marginal 
annotations are written; but what I here refer to is the proof which they afford 
of his concurrence in doctrine, and of his writing on these subjects not merely as a 
historian, but as a partisan. His note on this word is, * Wholesome enough, my 
lord, if your taste were to savour it.” 

+ Fox's note is, “ But it contrarieth not the ordinance neither of God nor of his 
word,” 

+ Fox's note on this may perhaps pass for a mere marginal indication of what is 
contained in the text, a character to which the others cannot pretend, * If priests 
would not slack in their duty, they should not lack in having sufficient.”’ 
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sentence with many such dependeth upon them, if it be well considered : either God, 
the Father of heaven, hath deceived all mankind by the living and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and by the living and teaching of his apostles and prophets ; or else att the 
popes that have been since I had any knowledge or discretion, with att the college 
of cardinals, archbishops and bishops, monks, canons, and friars, with atu the con- 
tagious flock of the commonalty of priesthood, who have, all my life time, and 
mickle longer, reigned and yet reign, and increase damnably from sin to sin, Lave 
been, and yet be, proud, obstinate heretics, covetous sinners, and defouled adulterers 
in the ministering of the sacraments, and specially in the ministering of the sacra- 
ment of the altar. For, as their works show, whereto Christ biddeth us take heed, 
the highest priests and prelates of this priesthood, challenge and occupy unlawful 
temporal lordships ; and, for temporal favour and meed, they sell and give benefices 
to unworthy and unable persons; yea, these Simoners sell sin, suffering men and 
women, in every degree and estate, to lie and continue from year to year in divers 
vices slanderously. And thus, by evil example of high priests in the church, lower 
priests under them are not only suffered, but they are maintained, to sell full dear 
to the people, for temporal meed, all the sacraments. 

“ And thus aut this aforesaid priesthood is blown so high, and borne up in pride 
and vain glory of their estate and dignity, and so blinded with worldly covetousness, 
that they disdain to follow Christ in very meekness and wilful poverty, living holily, 
and preaching God's word truly, freely, and continually, taking their livelihood at the 
freewill of the people, of their rune atms, where and when they suffice not, for their 
true and busy preaching, to get their sustenance with their hands. To this true 
sentence, grounded on Christ’s own living, and the teaching of his apostles, these 
aforesaid worldly and fleshly priests will not consent effectually ; but, as their works 
and also their words show, boldly and unshamefacedly these before-named priests 
and prelates covet and enforce them mightily and busily, that all holy scriptures 
were expounded and drawn accordingly to their manners, and to their ungrounded 
usages and findings; for they will not (since they hold it but folly and madness) 
conform their manners to the pure and simple living of Christ and his apostles, nor 
will they follow freely their learning. Wherefore ali the emperors and kings, and all 
other lords and ladies, and all the common people in every degree and state, who have 
before-time known, or might have known, and also all they that now yet know, or 
might know, this aforesaid witness of priesthood, and would not; nor yet will en- 
force them, after their cunning and power, to withstand charitably the aforesaid 
enemies and traitors of Christ, and of his church: all these strive with Antichrist 
against Jesus, and they shall hear the indignation of God Almighty without end, if 
in convenient time they amend them not and repent them verily, doing therefor 
due mourning and sorrow, after their cunning and power.”—iii. 283. 


How many of them have expressed such a feeling is, 1 suppose, best 
known to the publishers ; but I cannot help thinking that such passages 
as these must be considered highly objectionable by some of the sub- 
scribers to the new edition,* and that they will feel some hesitation in 
circulating such doctrine among their parishioners. Those, at least, 


————E 
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* By the way, do such passages as these, and those (which I hope to produce) 
maintaining that one man is just as much a priest as another, afford any explanation 
of the mysterious and unexplained reluctance of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge to undertake the republication of Fox’s work? “It is painful,” says 
Mr. Bickersteth, in his ‘ Remarks on the Progress of Popery,’ p. 36, “ to read, in 
the accounts given of a late meeting of the society, a statement which it would be 
pleasant to think was unfounded: that when a desire had been expressed for the 
republication by the Society of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, it had been refused, not on 
account of the expense, (the present protestant feeling of the country is such, that 
there is no risk on that point) but on some other grounds not explained to the public. 
Without supposing that those grounds can be merely fears of provoking the papists 
by that faithful exhibition of their cruelty, or an unwillingness now to confess the 
truths stated in Fox, let not the Society thus shew any departure from the principles 
of the Reformation. We must not, for fear of man, keep back the truth. We gain 
nothing by that course."”. What difference should it make if we gained a great deal? 
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FOX'S ACTS ANO MONUMENTS. 337 
of the clergy who are not living in ¢ wilful poverty,’ will scarcely feel 
it consistent ; even if they should be persuaded by the argument that 
it would be a good thing to reduce their brethren to a state which 
they have not seen fit to embrace. 
To proceed, however: Fox tells us that John Purvey (I sup 

the same person who is elsewhere represented as an apostate, iii. 257) 
“left divers monuments gravely and exactly written ;’’ and he gives 
at great length a variety of articles drawn out of his books. Among 
them we find the following, in which the reader will recognise the 
same selfish and rapacious cupidity which goes about in the present 
day declaiming, and calculating, and telling off its utilitarian statistics 
on its itching fingers, and teaching a world grown old in wickedness, 
and wise in sin, how to do the most good, with the least money. 


“ As to the possessions of the church, in another treatise it is declared, how the 
king, the lords, and commons, may, without any charge at all, keep fifteen garrisons, 
and find fifteen thousand soldiers (having sufficient lands and revenues to live upon) 
out of the temporalities gotten into the hands of the clergy, and feigned religious 
men, who never do that which pertaineth to the office of curates to do, nor yet to 
secular lords. And, moreover, the king may have, every year, twenty thousand 
pounds to come freely into his coffers, and above. Also he may find or sustain fif- 
teen colleges more, and fifteen thousand priests and clerks with sufficient living, and 
a hundred hospitals for the sick, and every house to have one hundred marks in lands. 
And all this may they take of the aforesaid temporalities, without any charge to the 
realm ; whereunto the king, the lords, and the commons are to be invited ; for other- 
wise there seemeth to hang over our heads a great and marvellous alteration of this 
realm, unless the same be put in execution. Also, if the secular priests and feigned 
religious, who be simoniacs and heretics, who feign themselves to say mass, and yet 
say none at all, according to the canons, which to their purpose they bring and allege, 
1 quest. 3. ‘ Audivimus,’ et cap. ‘ Pudenda,* et cap. ‘ Schisma ;’ by which chapter 
such priests and religious do not make the sacrament of the altar: that then all 
Christians, especially al] the founders of such abbeys, and endowers of bishoprics, 
priories, and chantries, ought to amend this fault and treason committed against their 
predecessors, by taking from them such secular dominions as are the maintenance of all 
their sins; and also that christian lords and princes are bound to take away from the 
clergy such secular dominion as nousleth and nourisheth them in heresies, and ought to 
reduce them unto the simple and poor life of Christ Jesus and his apostles. 

‘* And further, that all christian princes, if they will amend the malediction and blas- 
phemy of the name of God, ought to take away their temporalities from that shaven gene~ 
ration, which most of all doth nourish them in such malediction. And so in like 
wise the fat tithes from churches appropriate to rich monks, and other religious, 
feigned by manifest lying, and other unlawful means; likewise out they to debar 
their gold to the proud priest of Rome, who doth poison all Christendom with simony 
and heresy. Further, that it is a great abomination that bishops, monks, and other 
prelates, be so great lords in this world ; whereas Christ, with his apostles and disci- 
ples, never took upon them secular dominion, neither did they appropriate unto them 
churches, as these men do, but led a poor life, and gave a good testimony of their 
priesthood. And therefore, all Christians ought, to the uttermost of their power 
and strength, to swear that they will reduce such shavelings to the humility and poverty 
of Christ and his apostles.” —iii, 290. 


In the account of “ The trouble of John Barton and Robert Chapel 
for religion,’ we are told that the latter, who had been chaplain to 
Lord Cobham, “confessing and submitting himself, desired pardon ;” 
upon which he wus directed to stand at Paul's, and publish certain 
articles to the people. I know not what Fox means by heading 
them, “ Articles obtruded upon Chapel to confess,” unless he would 
insinuate (what I think no one will believe) that they were not a re- 
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cantation of doctrines which he had actually preached. The first and 
second articles are as follows :— 


“Imprimis, I confess that bishops, priests, and other ecclesiastical persons, havin 
no other profession to the contrary, may lawfully have, receive, and retain lands an 
possessions temporal, to dispense and dispose the same and the rents thereof, to the 
behoof of themselves, or of their church where they dwell, according as seemeth good 
to them. 

“II. Item, I confess, that it were very unlawful, yea rather unjust, that temporal 
men upon any occasion, whatsoever it be, should take any temporal lands and pos- 
sessions from the church, either universal or particular, to which they are given ; 
the consideration of the abuse of mortal prelates, priests, or other ministers in the 


church conversant (who are mixt together good with bad), abusing the same, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ”—iii. 536. 


A little farther on we find, “ A fruitful and Christian exhortation of 
the Bohemians, to Kings and Princes, to stir them up to the zeal of the 
Gospel.” The direction which it was intended that the zeal thus 
stirred up should take, will be apparent from the following extract :— 


** And with such devilish subtlety the pope with all his priests have deceived, 
spoiled, and disherited, kings, princes, lords and knights, and good householders, and 
many others, of their lawful inheritances; because their ancestors and progenitors 
gave them to colleges, monasteries and churches, that they might make memorials 
of them, and sing or say prayers or masses for their souls, that they might be re- 
deemed out of purgatory. And with such goods, bishops, canons, and monasteries 
have made themselves so rich, that now they fall at variance with cities and princes ; 
and whereas they should procure peace betwixt cities and rulers, there they are the 
first that begin war; and as long as they have such goods, they will never cease to be 
at strife with lords and cities, neither will they begin to teach you the true founda- 
tion of the truth. For they do as a dog, which as long as he holdeth a bone in his 
mouth and gnaweth it, so long he holdeth his peace, and cannot bark ; even so, as 
long as they have this bone of pleasant riches, it will never be well in the world. 
Wherefore, all kings, princes and imperial cities would do a great work of godliness 
and mercy, if by them they were compelled to do this, as the dog is when the bone is 
taken from him. 

* And, therefore, ye noble men, kings, princes, lords, imperial cities, and all the 
commonalty, both rich and poor, if ye have been asleep, yet now awake and open 
your eyes, and behold the subtlety of the devil, how he hath blinded the church of 
Rome, and take again that which is yours and not theirs. And if you will make a 


good memorial for your souls, then do as the wise man saith, [ Eccles. xix.] ‘ Lay up 
alms,’ &c.”” —iii. 570. 
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Among the articles charged against “ John Florence, a turner 
dwelling at Shelton in the diocese of Norwich,” is the following :— 


“ That curates should not take the tithes of their parishioners, but that such tithes 
should be divided amongst the poor parishioners.”—iii. 584. 

I have already remarked on Fox’s marginal notes, and here I would 
ask the admirers of his work (at least, those who are not avowed 
advocates for church spoliation, and a priesthood who must live by 
either begging or barguining,) to explain how he coudd put the follow- 
ing words as a note on this article:—“ He meaneth they should not 
claim such riches by any exaction.” Indeed—was that all he meant ? 
Those who have read the foregoing extracts will find it very difficult 
to believe that he did not mean something more, and not much more 
easy to suppose that Fox really thought he was giving the full sense of 
the passage. 

After this, Fox gives “ A Catalogue of Good Men and Women that 
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were taken and examined upon suspicion of heresy in Suffolk and 
Norfolk,’ which contains the names of most of those who were exa- 
mined, the whole number being about one hundred and twenty. 
Of “ these before named persons, and soldiers of Christ,” he says that, 
‘in their assertions and articles there was almost no difference. The 
doctrine of the one was the doctrine of all the others.’’ Their doctrine, 
however, on church property, or even the charge against them on that 
point, he does not state so fully as one could wish; but we may, per- 
haps, gather something from what he is obliged to confess in his 
attempt to clear them :— 

“ Moreover they thought or said peradventure, That in certain cases tithes might be 
witholden from wicked priests sometimes, and be conferred to better uses ; to the be- 


hoof of the poor. ‘Therefore they are falsely slandered, as saying and affirming, that 
no tithes are to be given to the ministers and curates of the churches.” —iii. 590. 


Is it not more likely that they were of opinion with John Florence 
dwelling in the diocese of Norwich just mentioned, and Jacobus Seles- 
tadiensis, though they probably had not seen his letter to the Emperor 
Maximilian, assuring him that, “ That which the church hath, is com- 
mon to all those who have nothing”? iv. 15; or of George Browne, 
against whom “ another objection was that he had erroneously, obsti- 
nately and maliciously said (for so are their words), that the church 
was too rich.” And what can better illustrate the spirit of Fox’s 
work, or the views under which it was written than his remark, 
“This matter, | may tell you, touched somewhat the quick, and 
therefore no marvel that they counted it erroneous and malicious; 
for take away their gain, and farewell their religion.”’—iv. 177. Why 
should Fox have been at the pains to gloss over the opinions of 
others, if he could not conceal hisown? If they say the thing out 
plainly and honestly, he is frightened; let them say it, as really, by 
insinuation, and he cannot suppress a chuckle, 

Again, the first of the articles objected against Richard Hun was 
this :— 

“ That he had read, taught, preached, published and obstinately defended, against 


the laws of Almighty God, that tithes, or paying of tithes, was never ordained to be 
due, saving only by the covetousness of priests.”—iv. 183. 


But there is no use in multiplying such extracts. I think I have 
given enough to shew the spirit of the work, and whether they pro- 
duce personal liking, or personal disliking, towards it, is a matter of 
personal taste. I hope next to offer some extracts shewing the doc- 
trine of the work respecting the orders of the church ; and, in the 
meantime, I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, S. R. Marr.ano. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


(Continued from p. 145.) 





THE extracts given ina former Number recorded the last appoint- 
ments made to bishoprics in England before the downfal of epis- 
copacy in the time of the troubles. ‘The following are part of a ver 

a interesting correspondence, which passed between the exiled king and 
ak the few remaining bishops in England, at the crisis when the prospects 
of the church looked most gloomy, and the preservation of the epis- 


copal succession became an object of the deepest anxiety. “One of f 


% 
> 


the ablest heads among them, as well as one of the stoutest hearts, 
ea. Dr. Wren, Bishop of Ely,”* was at this time in prison; and “ what 
si 4 


a Mi ea f 


with their great age and little health,” ‘it was almost impossible for | 
them, in those difficult times, to consult together what was fit to be | 
ane done. But they gave instructions to Mr. Barwick,” who had been 
get chaplain to the venerable Bishop Morton, now lately dead, “ not only 
\ hi to ride about among them all, and, by proposing and explaining to 
each of them what was thought for the church’s service, to collect the | 
| opinions and resolutions of every one of them upon all difficult affairs, ’ 
ii Re but also to procure the communication of all that was needful between 
ae their lordships and his majesty ; which he frequently did by letters 
ua written in characters. Sometimes, also, Mr. Richard Allestry, of 
ae i Oxford, a man of extraordinary learning and piety, was let into a 
oe fF dangerous share of this negotiation, being sent to Brussels to do that 
by word of mouth which could net so conv eniently be done by letter.”’ + 
ft The question which gave rise to so much anxious consideration, re- 
er specting the mode of filling up the vacant sees, is particularly interest- ‘ 
ii ing, as shewing the extreme jealousy which was felt on the one hand 


By of any mode of appointment which “ was not esteemed by the clergy 

i tii to be altogether so conformable to the practice of the church, delivered 

: 3 down from the first ages ;” insomuch, that “they chose rather to incur 
ae the utmost dangers than not pay all due regard to ‘the laws of the catholic 

+ a church ; while ye t they took sufficient care, in the meantime, (as was 
mia iti * but just,) that the royal prerogative should suffer no encroachment.’ 
m-. | “ And with what ap plication the great minister of state discharged the 


province his majesty appointed him in this affair, and, on the other 
hand, with what unwearied piety and affection Mr. Barwick executed 
the trust, on this behalf, committed to him by the church, will more 
evidently ap peat from those letters which passed between them on 
this oecasion.$” The jealousy with which the prerogative of the s% 
crown was guarded givesthe greater value to the earnest desire which | 
the king expressed through his minister, that the bishop of Ely 
would recommend persons to be appointed to the vacant sees. 
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Vid. Sup. p. 41. 
Lite of Dr, John Barwick, pp, 201, 202. 
Ibid. pp. 20° 306. 
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«The state of religion, as relating to the Bishops and Episcopal Clergy, is 
best known from the private letters that passed between England and the 
king's court abroad. 


“ A Letter of Dr. John Barwick to Mr, Chancellor Hyde, 
dated June 21st, 1659. 


“I cannot more reasonably presume of doing some good by it,* than by 
making use of the firstfruits of it in the service of God and his church. And 
first in tendering the most humble submission of the reverend fathers of it 
to his sacred majesty by your lordship’s mediation, and their dutiful acknow- 
ledgement of his pious and princely care of her: and next in presenting their 

ie humble thanks to your lordship, for the many good offices you have done for 
| her. And in this rank, the bishop of Elyf and the bishop of Salisbury} desire 
to have a particular mention, as being more particularly obliged to your lord- 
(a ship for your particular expresstons to them. The grand affair of the church 
| is still in motion towards that happy conclusion, which his sacred majesty 
is so piously zealous for, with what speed may reasonably be used in a matter 
of so great importance and difficulty. The list of names and places which his 
majesty was pleased to send, hath much facilitated the work in several in- 
stances; for thereby are cut off all occasions of dispute in relation to the 
number, persons, and sees. And as for the manner of proceeding in that great 
work, your lordship is humbly desired to assure his majesty, that they have 


advised with the best counsel at law this place affords, not only in order to the 
securing of the work and their own persons, but also for the defence of his majesty’s 
: | prerogative from the least hazard of any infringement, which they always intended, 
, and still resolve to preserve inviolable ; and that being done, they are fully as- 


sured of his majesty’s piety and goodness in giving way, that this great affair 
{upon which not only the security, but the very being of this church may 
possibly hereafter depend) may be transacted in such a method as may best stop 
’ the mouths of all adversaries, and be most agreeable to the canons and practice of 
, the primitive church (especially in the first four general councils), and give the 
greatest security to the persons of all that shall be concerned in it (either as 
consecrators or consecrated) from any persecution that may possibly be raised 
against them for it, in case it cannot be concealed. I perceive by several 


: . passages of your lordship’s late letters, what an high esteem you have of the 
bishop of Ely and the bishop of Salisbury, in this cause; and to say nothing 
of the rest, I can assure your lordship, that since the heavy burden of solicit- 
ing this business was imposed upon me, nothing hath either been acted or de- 


signed but by their full approbation ; nor anything omitted which they thought 


F 
‘ necessary : so that all the delays which have intervened have proceeded from 
the difficulty of so weighty a work in so bad times, and will be taken off as 
soon as possibly may be... .. 

“And to clear this, I must beg your lordship’s patience, first to hear what | 
, collected from the messenger’s discourse, and then what I proposed by way of 
: expedient. For the former, (if I mistook not,) I conceive your lordship’s sense 
1 was, that the proceeding ought to be by a mandate from his majesty to any 
i three or four bishops by way of collation, upon the lapse for the dean and 
’ chapter’s non-election: and that your lordship grounded this method, 1. upon 
I his majesty’s prerogative; 2. upon a former consultation with the bishop of 
, Ely; and 3. upon the constant practice in Ireland. In all which particulars 
1 I shall give your lordship a faithful account of the sense of our best friends 
, here, and then submit the matter to your lordship’s second thoughts. First, it 


is the opinion of them all, that the supposal of a lapse would more impair the 
king's prerogative than the collation could advance it; because it would pre- 
suppose a power of election pleno jure in the deans and chapters, which they 
have only de facultate reyid. And for them to petition for such a licence 
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* See note in Barwick's Life, p. 410 + Wren. t Duppa. 
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would be as difficult as to elect if they had it; many of the deans being dead, 
some chapters extinguished, and all of them so disturbed as they cannot 
: meet in the chapter house, where such acts regularly are to be performed : 
“oe and besides this, such petitions were never attempted till the king’s pleasure 
was intimated to them, that they might petition, which was the cause of the 
long vacancy of some bishopricks. 2. For the bishop of Ely, his own 
answer is, that what he delivered as his opinion in the former consultation, 
was to supply those defects that could not be decided in capitular elections, 
(supposing always the necessity of some election, according to the constant practice 
of the whole church of Christ); and that since he considered of the method now 
Pe" on foot, he is clearly of opinion, it will consist as well with his majesty’s pre- 
a 94 rogative, and much more with (the ancient canons of the church. And 3. for the 
by practice in Ireland, the same reverend person’s reply to me was, that he did 
a not more desire to live to see his majesty’s face for any other cause, than that 
he might become an humble petitioner, that the like liberties might be restored 
to the church of Ireland which are continued in England ; which would be a 
; great honour to his majesty here, and a greater happiness hereafter. And if 
) # your lordship please to appoint any to turn over Binius (tom. 3, to page 832, 
Ty of the Paris Edit.) you will find the sense of that famous council of Chalcedon 
as to the particular, in a case not only resolved by the fathers according to the 
laws of the church, but judged by the emperor's commissioners in that council, 
{ to stand in force for future practice. And this is one of those four councils, 
hie which were always held of the greatest veneration in the church, and are still 
' 



















































so much countenanced by the laws of England. 
“ Now for the expedient mentioned in my letter to D. T., it was, that his 
majesty would be pleased to grant his commission to the bishops of each pro- 
a ‘ vince respectively, to elect and consecrate fit persons to such and such sees, 
a. either assembled in provincial council, or otherwise as they should find most 
convenient, (his majesty signifying, as he hath done, his pleasure concerning 
He the places and persons) with such dispensative clauses as should be found 
1! necessary upon the emergency of the fact; which commissions may bear date 
before the action, though all contingencies which may be necessary to be dis- 
pensed with cannot be so clearly foreseen, as to have them drawn up till the 
thing be done: and then afterward, upon certificate and petition, to have his 
majesty’s ratification and confirmation of the whole process ; and the register ‘ 
. » to be drawn up accordingly by the chief actuary who may take his memorials 
Pe ae hence, and make up the record there. And if this seems reasonable to your 
phe lordship for the preservation of his majesty’s prerogative, it would be one of 
Pak j the greatest obligations you can lay upon the fathers and sons of this poor F 
ag church, to satisfy his majesty in the whole and every branch of it... .. . 
ct “ | have no more to add upon this account, but only that, seeing none is yet 
ite i 4 nominated for Carlisle, it is the bishop of Ely’s opinion (and his pleasure | 
= wit, 8 should signify it as such,) that your lordship may do his majesty good service 
rH it in minding him, that it hath been always the prudence of our former princes, 
of to keep some equality of the balance between the two universities (ceteris 
paribus) for the general encouragement of learning, (whereunto his majesty may 
still cast in a grain in the nomination to this place, if so it be his pleasure,) 
which otherwise, he observeth, will be overpoised, when he considers, both who 
are already in the stock, and who are designed for the supply. I must add 
his protestation, that this is said without insinuation of any particular person, ; 
q 


ean eI SAL RSET BER 


; which both he and the rest desire may proceed freely from his majesty’s choice : 
4 and they bless God for his majesty’s care and prudence in making choice of 80 
Be many worthy persons for that great burden of the government of the church, and 
the settling the affairs thereof, when it shall please God to vouchsafe us so great a 
a 
“For the business of the church, the continued great indisposition of B. L.* 
(a person very useful every way) makes a new difficulty in it. I am very 
: — a . ee Ee ? —— 


* * |“ Bishop of London,” note in Barwick's Life, p. 419.] 
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much urged by some of the rest to take a journey to him, which I am very 
loth to do at this time, when there may be other use of me here. They are 
desirous the chasm of Carlisle may be supplied while other things are prepar- 
ing. It will be a hard work to do it as it ought. I have made some inquiry 
into matters of this nature, the beginning of Queen Elizabeth, and find it no 
phrase of course in the statute (8 Eliz. c. 1.) when they speak of the great 
caution was then used, for which they refer to the records,’”* 





“ A continuation of the state of Religion among the Bishops and Episcopal 
Clergy, in a Letter from Mr. Chancellor Hyde to Mr, John Barwick, soli- 
citor in those affairs at London, dated from Brussels, July 8th, 1659. 


‘Sir, —I have received yours of the 21st of last month, which is exceedingly 
satisfactory to the king in all particulars. [is majesty forbears to write bim- 
self, having nothing to add to what he hath formerly said, and cannot wish 
the business, with reference to the several persons, in a better way than you 
have put it; only he desires, that as frequently as you meet with fit opportu- 
nities, you will advertise him of the progress you make. And the truth is, he 
is not better pleased with the general account of affairs from any body, than 
what you write. 

“Tam so fully convinced by your discourse in the business of the church, 
that I think myself obliged to make some apology for the obstinacy | might seem 
to have when Mr. Allestrey was here, and to tell you from whence it proceeded. 
Yoa must know that we have always thought this affair of such a nature, that 
it is as necessary to make it a secret here, as where you are: and the truth is, 
except it be to my lord of Ormond, and Secretary Nicholas, and myself, there 
is not the least thing of it known, nor upon my conscience imagined. It hath 
been no small affliction to me, that | have not had any to converse with, in a 
point of so much difficulty, who understands more of it than myself, which, 
God knows, is too little. And that affliction hath been increased by the very 
positive difference of opinion between those by whom I am very willing to 
be instructed. The bishop of Derryt was, and I think stillis, so positive for 
the Irish way (which I think he wishes introduced into England) that no way 
seemed so safe to him as consecrating all the persons to void sees in lreland, 
and then removing them to others in England, which he thought would clearly 
clude all those formalities which serve to perplex us. Dr. Cosins (who to my 
judgment understood the affair much better, and in no degree liked the other 
way) assured me, that he had the bishop of Ely’s full approbation of the form 
proposed by him, of which I informed his majesty. And upon that ground 
and that foundation we adhered to that method and order; much preferring 
the bishop of Ely’s judgment and advice, in that point, before any man’s: 
and upon the same ground his majesty is very willing to change, and acquiesce 
in the opinion and resolution now proposed, and leaves the whole dispatch of 
it entirely to their care, both for the time and the manner. ... . 

“| pray remember my service with all imaginable reverence to my lord of 
Ely, and assure him, that the king will always return that candour, benignity, 
and equality to both the universities, which he wishes; and I hope all, who 
shall be entrusted by him in that great affair, will be as just and dispassioned 
in all their interpositions, and look upon them as equal lights to learning and 
piety, and equally worthy of all encouragement and protection, And if at 
present my lord of Ely will recommend any person to his majesty for the bishoprick 
of Carlisle, he shall be approved : and if my lord will transmit a list of persons to 
be specially recommended to the king for any dignities in the church, 1 dare pro- 
mise, the persons shall find that they could not have been better recommended, 


* Bishop Kennett's Register and Chronicle, pp. 14— 16, taken from the Appendix 
to the Lite of Dr. Barwick, No. VII. 
* (“ Dr. Bramhall,” note in Barwick, p. 424. 
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I know not what more to add, but my hearty service to your sick friend, 
whose health I pray for, as a public concernment. ‘To yourself I shall say no 
more, but that | shall think myself very faulty, if I do not serve you very 
heartily ; and if you do not with the first receive some evidence of the sense 
the king hath of your service. I am very heartily, Sir, your most affectionate 
servant, liypg.”’* 


From the same to the same. 
Superscrib'd 
For Mr. B. Brussels, 25th July, 1659, 
“For the matter of the church I can add nothing to what I said to you in 
my last: and if my lord of Ely will recommend a person to the see of Carlisle, 
he will be added to the rest by the king.” . . 
“* Superscrib’d 
(for Mr. Burges, these) Brussels, July 28, 1659. 
«1 want advice from some, what dignity in the church would be most 
suitable to your acceptation, and in what country you would wish it to lie; 
for the king hath given me a charge concerning it, and I am not enough i in- 
structed ; 1 pray help me in it. I have not time to add more, than that | am, 
Sir, your most affectionate servant, Hypeg.” 
«You must never forget my service to my lord of Fly; and if he please to 
recommend some of his friends to the king, they will find the fruit of it in all 
ways.’'} 





Mr. Barwick to the Lord Chancellor. 
“ Sept. 14, 1659. 

“This is the second part of my task, and relates to the chief thing in my 
present intention, the business of the church; concerning which your last 
hath given so full acontent to those, that really mind it, and rightly understand 
it, that | am by them commanded to return their humble thanks to your lord- 
ship, and their most submissive duty, by your mediation, to his sacred majesty. 
It is the greatest evidence of God's favour to this peor church, that she hath 
a nursing father of so great piety and candour, and not the least, that he hath 
a minister of so much fidelity and unbiassed affections for her good in every 
respect ; and it would be a very great shame and sin too for us, that have the 
opportunity for it, if we do not upon every occasion humbly propose such 
things, as may give you a true information, how that may be best obtained, 
which is so piously intended. . . . . 

“ In my last I desired some assistance and instruction, as to some particulars, 
that concern the persons nominated for bishops ; but I was then in such haste, 
as I could not give you my reasons for it; I hope you have some good assur- 
ance, that all of them will undergo that great work ; and yet it is disputable 
among some of us here: for, I believe, all of them understand the weight of the 
burthen so well, as not to make it the object of their desire ; though I know 
withal, that several of them are resigned for any service of the church, whatso- 
ever the consequences be. Those that either are of great years, or have great 
dependences of wife and children upon them, have the strongest temptations 
to the contrary ; and | could instance in some, with whom it is thought they 
may prevail; but how well those thoughts are grounded, I know not. I 
doubt not, but S. N.§ understands his brother's mind, and you from him ; but 
otherwise some here are in doubt, what he will do in this case, as things now 
stand ; being a — of much prudence and caution. There is another whom 

° Re Kennett’s Register viet Chronicle, pp. 20—22, 
pendix, No. IX. 

t Barwick's Life, Appendix, No. X. p. 491. 
§ “Mr. Secretary Nicholas.” 


See Barwick’s Life, Ap- 
¢ Ibid., No. X1. pp. 434, 435, 
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nd, 
‘no . 1 also much reverence, D. M.,* whose years and modesty are so great, as it 
ery . is thought by those that know him better than I, he will rather choose a 
‘nse private life. And it were great pity to cast such a load upon him against his 
rate r will, now when he is come to that condition as to need a coadjutor, if he were 
bs already in the office: his sight is almost quite gone, and his infirmities other- 
wise so great, as he can hardly come up hither to receive consecration, which 
is but the preface to his work. For these and the like reasons, | am encour- 
aged by those that foresee rubs before they come, to desire your lordship to send 
some more names from his majesty, to supply such possible defects as these, if 
<a they should fall out in these, or any other persons already named. 
‘ale “ But, however, I beseech you by the first opportunity to send the name ofa 
, fit person for Carlisle; for till then the work must be at a stand; and the 
bishop of Derry (upon whom the canonical dispatch of it, as to that election, 
wholly depends,) is infirm, and cannot live long. And farther, I must beseech 
). FS your favour, to signify his majesty’s pleasure concerning the supplying of the 
host : bishoprick of the Isle of Man, which is in the province of York ; for though 
lie ; the nomination of the person belong to the Earl of Derby, who desires it may 
| in be done, and refers it wholly to them, now that the person hath refused it, to 
am, whom he proffered it, yet they will hardly do it without his majesty’s leave ; 
, and it is thought necessary to supply as many places as may be within that 
1 " province, considering how small the whole number is if they were all full. 
na 


“ My lord of Ely returns all dutiful acknowledgments to his majesty, and 
| his humble service to your lordship; I perceive you misunderstood him as to 
the poizing the number between the two universities ; for he never suspected 
his majesty’s equal favour to both, nor thought him worthy of the office of 
0. bishop that is not of the same temper; but however he has observed it, as a 
: good encouragement to learning, when young students could recount such and 


‘a such bishops of the same university or college with themselves. It is not 
tand now indeed so considerable, secing the rule of Ain, Sylvius, which was always 
andl. good, is now indispensably necessary, Non hominibus dandas esse diguitates, 
ety. sed dignitatibus homines; and for this and other reasons (with all dutiful 
hath | thanks) the bishop of Ely desires to be excused as to the recommending of any 
hath . person either to Carlisle, or any other dignity; though he will not omit his 
very | prayers, that God would direct his majesty always for the best, and at this time 
e the ‘ more particularly, when the settlement both of the church and universities is 
suck . like to have so great an influence, not only upon the souls of men, but also 
ined, ‘ upon his majesty’s government, to all future ages. I have heard him say, 
(and IL know another of the same temper,) that he never was suitor for any 
slars, place in the church; and I have heard others say, both of him and Bishop 
vaste, | Andrews before him, that neither of them ever gave any to any that were. It 
ssure has been too common a mistake to dispense such places by favour and aflec- 
table tion, and call them preferments, and look upon them as rewards, which are 
of the Ls indeed’ (especially now) only new obligations to a far greater work, and a 
know much greater charge apon our last account. ‘The iniquity of these present 
atso- . times hath rectified this error in many; and it is the opinion of some church- 
creat . men of the greatest understanding and foresight among us, that for one age 
tions hone can possibly have occasion to fall into it again, though all other things 
‘they | should answer our desire. The whole revenue of the church, (supposing, 
t. 1 ' which yet can hardly be imagined, it should return entirely and immediately, ) 
. but ; will hardly allow necessaries to the first incumbents by that time the churches 
noe : are made fit for God’s service, and the houses for man’s habitation, s0 that the 
whom * straw will be wanting, and yet the tale of brick must be multiphed tenfold. J 
’ beseech your lordship, excuse this digression. These are not my thoughts 

2, Ap- f OS —— , ‘ : SS 
. * Dr. Francis Mansel, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford... Ets obstinate refusal 
430, of the episcopal dignity more than once, is mentioned on his epitaph in that college, 


ic where he was interred. 


Vou, XIL.— April, 1838. 3p 
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only, but also of the greatest masters of reason of our tribe in this place, 
which your former candour hath given me the boldness to represent unto you, 
in order to the good of the church; and whoever of us thinks otherwise, will 
(I fear) either fall short of his hopes, or fail the church in his duty. A public 
spirit was always good in the clergy, but now indispensably necessary. . . . 

“If your lordship has received mine of the eighth past, I shall need say no 
more; only it can be no tautology to present again my most dutiful acknow- 
ledgement of his majesty’s goodness in that good opinion he hath of me, and 
my humble thanks to your lordship for the great favours you express conti- 
nually towards me. If by a dignity, his majesty means a prebend, I have one 
already ; ; ifa deanery, | think I could be most serviceable to the church of 
Durham ; being acquainted with the statutes and customs in part, and having 
two livings near to support it, if there should be need; but if any other place 
be thought of more advantage to this church in general, or his majesty’s ser- 
vice in particular, I shall willingly submit to his command......”* 





The Lord Chancellor to Mr. John Barwick. 


“ Brussels, Oct. 17, 1659. 

“«T shall say only a word to you concerning ecclesiastical preferments ; that 
there is no deanery in England, (Westminster excepted, which his majesty 
hath in truth designed to a person of very known and confessed merit) that 
the king hath in the least degree made promise of to any man; or that it will 
be your friends’ fault (who, | am sure, will not be guilty of it,) 1f you are not 
very well provided; and if my lord of Ely had prevailed with you to have 
taken the bishopric of Man, | am confident the king would not have suffered 
you to have continued there long after your removal could have been avowed. 
For the truth is, the king hath a very extraordinary sense of your merit 
towards him and ‘the church. I wish you would once send the blessed news 
that this affair is taken to heart, and provided for as it ought to be.’ 


From the same to the same. 


““ Nov. 21, 1659, Brussels. 

“1 can assure you, that the king hath so just a sense of the inevitable con- 
sequences of the universities being well or ill provided for in point of govern- 
ment, that when the time comes he will manifest his great care in that parti- 
cular, especially concerning Christ Church, in Oxford; which, if I had not 
looked upon rather as the government of a college, and so forgotten it as a 
deanery, I could have told you the king hath designed it to a person { who your 
sick friend § will tell you is every way equal to it. And I do assure you, that 
the king is not more fixt in any principle than in the belief that the church 
can never be restored and repaired by any expedient but the learning, virtue, 
and reputation of the churchmen; and he will be so careful in making that 
provision, that I have heard him often say, that he would abhor that church- 
man who would give the least sum of money for the greatest preferment, and 
turn away that servant who would endeavour to gét money that way; and | 
think him as unlike to swerve from that resolution as ever prince was. God 
send our good sick friend perfect health, and preserve it to my lord of Ely, 
that he may live to help in the repairing of the ruins that are made. I have 
not time to add more.”’|| 


* Barwick’s Life, Appendix, No. NII. pp. 438—442, 447, 448. 
t Ibid. No. NIV. p, 452. + Dr. Morley, installed Feb. 27, 1660. 
§ Most probably Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, whom I take to be B.L., in the 


postseript to No. VIT.—See note on Barwick, p. 404. 
Barwick’s Life. Appendix, No. XV. pp. 460, 461. 
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From the same to the same, 

Str, ‘ Brussels, Nov. 28, 1659. 

“ have by this last post yours of the 11th two days since, and yesterday 
those of the 13th and 14th of September, and the 3rd of this month together, 
by the long way; so that [ think now our accounts are even, and that all 
mine to you, and yours to me, are safely delivered. 1 shall not, (indeed I 
cannot, in point of time ,) reply to all those particulars in your several good 
dispatches, but shall only mention what is applicable to present use; but I 
give you very hearty thanks for the whole information and instruction, of 
which I shall always make the most advantage I can for the publick. I can 
say no more with reference to the church, but that if there be nothing hinders 
it but the winter, it will be quickly over, whilst preparations are making; and 
yet God knows, it will be almost a miracle if the winter doth not take away 
half the bishops that are left alive; and I must still lament that some way is 
not found that the bishop of Ely may be at liberty, which would carry on ‘the 
work more than any expedient I can think of. Concerning any assurance we 
have of any consent from the persons named to undergo the charge designed 
to them, I can give you no satisfaction, not knowing that any one of them 
hath been communicated with to that purpose ; and I have always been of the 
opinion, that the method you say was observed by Bishop Andrews and the 
Bishop of Ely is the right; and if | could help it, if the king were at White- 
hall to-morrow, he should never prefer any man in the church who sought it; 
and | think I have reason to believe the king is of that mind. The care that 
was taken in the nomination of those who were sent to you was that fit men 
might be appointed; nothing being so evident as the conclusion you allege, 
that nothing but the great merit of churchmen can buoy up the church; yet 
upon all the particulars it was thought that they were men like to submit to 
the king’s determination. And it was always concluded, that some means 
would be found there to persuade them to do their duties;; and some insinua- 
tion that Dr. Laney would be very unwilling to submit to it, was the cause 
that he was left out; as the consideration of age and disability to travel was 
the cause that Dr. Sanderson was not named; and we were then informed, 
that Dr. Mansel was in very good health, and that he lived still in Oxford. 
If it be otherwise, and that his age and infirmities make him unfit, he must be 
dispensed with. Secretary Nicholas and I consulted together of his brother ;* 
and he was and is confident, that he will depart from the resolution which 
fortune and his inclination would tempt him to, and wholly resign himself to 
the king’s pleasure ; and therefore, if you please, let Dr. Henchman acquaint 
him with it, and know his mind. As soon as the king returns (which will 
now be, | am confident, within less than twenty days,) you shall receive the 
list in cypher under his majesty’s own hand, which was delivered by himself 
to Mr. Allestrey ; but methinks, if some of them should refuse, or all of them, 
to come together, course might be taken to consecrate as many as are ready ; 
but of all this judgment must be made upon the place. I am sorry my lord 
of Ely will not commend any particular person ; but it is absolutely necessary, 
that by communication with him and the other of vour friends, you return 
hither a list of such worthy men as are fit for those charges, and not like to 
decline them, and of the number the king may choose as he pleases. There is 
indeed too much reason to doubt, that if the crown were restored to-morrow, 
the church would not be in many years repaired; yet I hope it would not he 
in so miserable a condition as you suppose, and that the publick and general 
piety of the nation will contribute to the repairing of those de ‘facings and ruins 
which the general madness and impiety hath dishonoured the nation with. 
And truly, | am of opinion, that the church will be either totally ruined, (to- 
wards which there is too great a conspiracy between persons who agree in 
hothing else, ) or else that it will be restored to a great lustre.’’t 


* “ Dr. Matthew Nicholas, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's,” 
t Barwick’s Life, Appendix, No. XVI. pp. 461—465. 
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‘*It may be proper to observe, that his majesty’s great care in his exile for 
continuing the succession of our English bishops, when they were reduced to 
a declining number, is thus set forth by a prelate concerned in it, Dr. Henry 
King, Bishop of Chichester.* 

‘ His sacred majesty, desirous to preserve the succession of his English 
church, and sensible of his bishops’ decay, most whereof were dead, and those 
few who remained not likely to last long, was pleased to commit this trust 
principally to his (Bishop Duppa’s) solicitation. In discharge whereof, how 
industrious he was, some who yet live know, and none better than myself, 
who was his only associate in several travels undertaken to bring it to effect. 

‘Tis true divers ways were propounded, yet all found dangerous, under 
the inquisition we then lived, both to the undertakers and the actors.  Ilis 
majesty, therefore, at last thought of a safer and more certain expedient, to cal] 
over to him two of the remaining bishops, who, joined to a worthy prelate re- 
siding with him in his exile (Bishop Bramhall), might canonically consecrate 
some of those eminently deserving divines who then attended him; thus pre- 
serving the order in a few until God gave opportunity to fill up the other 
vacancies. 

‘ This desire was by a trusty messenger sent over by his majesty, commu- 
nicated only to five, whereof (I shall not magnify mine office to say) myself 
was one, who, in the integrity of my conscience can profess, that, in the willing 
acceptance of the summons, | never declined any hazard, when I might do the 
king, my master, or the church service. But, great age and great infirmity 
denying the concurrence of any one of the rest, (though otherwise most ready) 
that design ‘ell; and God hath, in the miraculous restoration of his sacred 
majesty, restored the church to that lustre wherein (blessed be his name) you 
now see it. Let all take notice how careful his majesty was to preserve and 
support the church at that time, when in bis exiled condition he could not 
well support himself.’ ’’+ 


a rn a 





SACRED POETRY. 


HEAVENLY SIGNS 


St. Matthew, xvi. 2, 3—“ He answered and said unto them 
It will be fair weather, for the sky is red. 
to day, fur the sky is red and lowring.”’ 


, When it ts evening ye sis 
And in the morning, It will be foul weathe 


Ou, ask no sign from Heav’n; ye know full well 
All nature’s stops and changes, and from far 
Each note prelusive, from her unseen cell, 
Of sunshine or of storm the harbinger ; 
And all that speaks in comings on 
Of evening, when the western sun 
Is seen in beauty on the sea and sky, 
With the moon’s silver boat in silence launching by. 


Then from some pine-tree top a lonely hern 
Looks forth; and from afar are stilly heard 

Steps of the storm, in acquiescence stern 
Retiring ; fitful sounds of nestling bird ; 


ee eee OS Ye rrr 


* [ Bp. King's Funeral Sermon for Bishop Duppa, p. 42. ] 
Bp. Kennett’s Register and Chronicle, pp. 649, 650 
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SACRED PORTRY, 

And Echo, from her mountain cave, 

Faint whispering to the drowsy wave. 
Then Hope, ‘mid darkening shadows not unblest, 
Wrapping her mantle round, resigns herself to rest. 


And can ye not perceive streaks that illume 
This world of sorrow, and a milder sky, 
(Which speaks a fairer morn beyond the tomb) 
In gentleness and mercy kindling nigh? 
Have ye no heart, no ear, no eye, 
The glowi ing footsteps to descry, 
Where, ’mid this earth, a Holy One hath trod, 
’Mid things of man despised, the better things of God ? 


Have ye not seen Him? as that eye He rais’d, 
Beneath the guise of loveless poverty, 

One who hath gazing heard, and hearing gazed, 
Ilath seen a more than angel majesty. 

And from behind her secret screen, 

Where shrouded conscience sat unseen, 
She found an ear that heard the unspoken word, 
And an unwonted eye, still fear’d when not ador'd. 


Ilave ye not seen Him, where the poor have throng’d— 
The lisping infant on his sacred arm? 
That look hath not to mortal-born belong’d ; 
But on your eyes there is a blinding charm, 
Which Satan more and more doth lay 
Upon the heart that will not pray. 
Earth’s cherish’d toys grow on the longing eye, 
And thence shut out the worlds that fill the mighty sky 


Oh, ask no sign from Heav’n; catch but one note 
From Nature’s lyre; from mount to listening vale, 
What undiscerned sounds thus dimly float ? 
Still does she utter one unvaried tale— 
That man is trembling, borne at will 
Upon the verge of good and ill. 
Yet tells she not why daily doth she give 
The guiltless Lamb to die for guilty man to live. 


Still doth he live, still spared, still loved in vain. 
Yea, her appointed time the stork descries 

In heav’n; and, faithful to her guide, the crane 
Follows an unseen hand o’er pathless skies. 

The stranger swallows come and go 

At Nature’s beck. The ox doth know 
His owner. Thou in thine own ways dost dwell 
Apart ; and me thou wilt not know, mine Israel. 


Go, ask of Nature; to the pensive ear 

She whispers. Often widow’d souls, forlorn, 
Have felt one at their side in mercy near, 

Though they of fellow-men have been the scorn 
Yea, surely as God sits on high, 
In wondrous meekness he is niet: . 
*Mid paths of lowly pity to be found, 
And not where pride of earth, and passion, doth about 1d 































































SACRED POETRY. 






Yea, now He comes, as summer sunset mild, 
And Peace, ’mid parting storms and clouds of even, 


Hath look’d from her calm tage, and smil'd: 
This is no time for sign in heaven. 
There is a time when lowering sky 


And clouds shall speak His coming nigh ; 
When rended heav’ns, stars falling, mountains torn, 
Shall usher in the wheels of the eternal morn. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 


Our spirit is a boat at sea, 

Bound to a far-off land ; 
God’s the favouring breeze must be, 

The helm in Reason’s hand : ; 
Our thoughts, with opposite weights that strain, 
Truth’s perfect balance to maintain, 

Must be a faithful crew, to trim 
The boat, and bear it safe to Him. 






THE WATCHMAN OF THE CITY. 


Way wakes the spirit of the worldly wise 

To “ keep this city,” which “ abideth not” 

In safety and repose, order and 

And in contentment with all visible things, 
By means of its own knitting? What shall all 
Such working profit, if the Lord avert 
His providential eye, and care withhold? 


AN IMAGE, 


Swesrt sleep of death! how starkly dost thou lie 
In that pale face,—a counterfeit repose ! 

Seems thy m ious chain two different worlds 
(And O how different worlds!) to bind in one? 
As if the spirit that had pass’d away 

Began a natural slumber, and in dreams 

Put on its vesture of immortal things, 

Deeming no change. O thou Eternal Word, 

So train thy loving spirits, that in death 
Unutterable may seal their brow 

And be no false remembrancer of hope 

To those whose aching hearts their loss deplore ! 

















SACRED POETRY. 


HYMNS FROM BUNSEN’S COLLECTION.—HYMN FOR LENT. 
“ He that taketh not his cross and followeth after me is not worthy of me.”—Matt. x. £8. 





Arrer me! Christ our champi e, 
After me, Christians all, sintsinaee 

Deny yourselves, the world forsake, 
Follow my voice and call ; 

Take up your cross, your burden bear, 

Follow my footsteps everywhere. 


I am the light; who comes to me 
May not entangled lie 

In darkness, but my follower be, 
Tn living holily. 

I am the way; I well can shew 

How man through life may safest go. 


My heart is full of humbleness, 
And love for all mankind ; 
My mouth o’erflows with gentleness ; 
y thought, and soul, and mind, 
With every power of every limb, 
Is given to God, serves only him. 


I know the secrets of man’s heart, 
What to avoid I teach, 

And how to cleanse the inmost part, 
The soul that prompteth speech. 

I am the Rock, on which to cling, 

Your souls to heaven’s gate I bring. 


Are ye in trouble? I am there, 

Still present at your side ; 
I make your path, I toil, I fight, 

Your guardian and your guide : 
Fainthearted he who cries ‘“‘ No more,” 
When he can trace his Lord before. 


Who thinketh here to find his life 
Will lose it, save by me ; 

Who seemeth here to lose, will there 
In God a gainer be: 

His cross who will not with me bear 

Shall not my heavenly treasure share. 


Body and soul let us then go 
here our loved Lord hath gone, 
And with good heart, through pain and woe, 
Press on as he hath done: 
Who shrinks nor strives as Christ hath striven 
Wears not the eternal crown of heaven. | 


Maatin Lutuer. 


ernst hte IN a A TION 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind nea peetepetnet hate not responsible for the opinions 
s Correspondents. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE LAW ON RATING LANDS AND TITHES 
UNDER THE NEW PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT. 


Si,—The clergy are much obliged to Mr. Joddrell for his persever- 
ance in obtaining the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench on the 
law of rating lands and tithes. His case was five times before the 
quarter sessions at Huntingdon, and four times before the King’s 
Bench. Every chicanery was resorted to, to frustrate the ends of 
justice, and to weary him out; but, strong in the soundness of his 
cause, he persevered till he obtained that able judgment of the court 
which now rules and decides the law of rating. 

The parishioners of Yelling were rated on the bona fide amount of 
the rack-rent paid to the landlords, or were worth to let. Mr. Joddrell 
was rated on £368, the full amount of his tithe composition, £450, 
minus £82 for rates. Mr. Joddrell complained of the inequality, 
that while the farmers were only rated on the landlord's profit on the 
farm, and did not take in the tenant’s profit thereon, he was rated to 
his full profits, taking in both the landlord and tenant’s profit, which 
was unjust. Upon these grounds he appealed against the rate, and 
shewed, that, for him and his parishioners to be rated in just ratio, 
they must either be rated higher, and take in the landlord and tenant's 
profit, or he must be rated proportionably lower. 

The court having heard the arguments of counsel on the case, Mr. 
Justice Park delivered the judgment of the court in Michaelmas Term, 
1830 ; as may be found in Barnewalls and Adolphus’ Reports, vol. i. 
403; and also a verbatim copy thereof in the “ British Magazine” for 
March, 1832. The Judge said— 


“In the case of land, the rateable value is the amount of the annual average 
profit or value of the land, after every outgoing is paid, and every proper allowance 
made; not, however, including the interest of capital, for that is a part of the profit.” 

“ The second objection was, that the farmer’s share of profit ought to have been 
rated; or, which is the same thing, that the appellant should have been rated pro- . 
portionably less; and that objection should, in our opinion, have prevailed. Of the 
whole of the annual profits, or value of land, a part belongs to the landlurd in the 
shape of rent, and part to the tenant ; and whenever a rate is according to the rack- 
rent (the usual and most convenient mode) it is in effect a rate on a Part of the 
profit only. It must therefore, in the next place, be ascertained what proportion the 
rent bears to the total annual profit or value ; and that will shew in what proportion 
all other property ought to be rated. If, for instance, the rent is one half, or two- 
thirds of the total annual profit, or value of land, the rate on all other property should 
be on a half or two-thirds of its annual value. In this case it is clear that there 
was a share of profit received by the tenant, upon which there has been no rate; and, 
in that respect, the farmers were assessed in a less proportion of the true annual profit, 
or value, than the appellant. The sessions were therefore wrong in disallowing this 
objection ; and they ought to ascertain the ratio which the rent of land bears to its 


average annual profit, or value, and assess the appellant for his tithe rent in the same 
ratio, 
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‘ The last objection was, that the appellant ought to have had the land tax, eccle- 

siastical dues, and the expenses of providing for the duties of incumbency, deducted. 

“ As to the land-tax, that is always in practice paid in the first instance by tenants; 

and whether it is to be deducted or not etme sender mim he ach 
i 


to a previous question, whether the tenants in the parish t from the rents 
specified or not. If they do, the landlord pays it in effect out of the rent he receives ; 
and the appellant, to be on the same footing, must do the same, In that case, i 
must not be deducted in making the rate on him. But if the tenants pay the spe- 
cified rents, and the land-tax besides, then they have, in effect, not been rated upon 
that portion of the annual profit, or value, with which the land-tax is paid, but upon 
a part of the residue only, after deducting the land-tax. Upon this ; 
appellant must also be rated in a proportionate part of his profit, after deducting 

to 


- 


land-tax. 

“ The ecclesiastical dues, which would include tenths, synodals, &c., ought 
allowed, because they are payable by the appellant in respect of his rectory ; and 
profits of the rectory constitute the only fund out of which they can be ; but 
expenses of providing for the duties of incumbency ought not to be deducted, because 
those duties are personal, and ought to be performed personally by the incumbent. 
The last objection, therefore, ought to prevail bad te 

‘¢ The case must, for these reasons, be sent to the sessions, who must amend 
the rate, acting as nearly in conformity to the principle here laid down as their 
means of investigation will admit,” aoe 


siz oF 


Accordingly, the case was taken back to the sessions; and it was 
proved by three eminent land surveyors, who entered into minute 
calculations of profits and outgoings on farms, that the following was 
the correct ratio for Mr. Joddrell to be rated for his tithe compo- 
sition :— 


The amount of tithe composition per annum .....0..se09+ cseeeses ore £450 0 O 
Deduct one-fourth for rates, tenths, procurations, synodals, &e. ... 112 10 0 
337 10 0 


But as the tenants are only rated on the landlord’s rent, or profit, 
and not on the tenant’s profit also—that is, about one half, to 
which they were at this time liable to be rated at—therefore the > 168 15 0 
tithe composition, to preserve proportion, must be rated at half 
Price AlSO—= Viz, .....ccccrcevecsecrescccrccccorecesoscssooscesseces ocetedais 

It is generally held, that the value of the produce of a farm should 
amount to three rents—viz., one for the landlord, one for the tenant, 
and one for the expenses of cultivation. And the court, in this case 
of Mr. Joddrell’s, laid down the principles, that lands were liable to be 
rated for the full produce of the farm, minus the outgoing expenses in 
cultivation ; and that tithes were to be rated in proportion, whether 
that was on the full rateable produce, or only at about half thereof— 
viz., the landlord’s rent. 

This continued the law till the new parochial assessment act passed, 
on August 19th, 1836, and which came into operation at Michaelmas 
1837. By this act it was directed, that lands and hereditaments 
should be rated on the net rent, minus repairs and insurance. Beery 

When the bill was before the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough, 
and other lords, seeing the terms proposed would alter the princi 
laid down by the Court of King’s Bench in the case of Rex». 
Joddrell, which they held to be a sound judgment, and the settled 
law of rating, they argued, that as lands were now pro to be 
rated on the net rent only, and left out produce and ts—that is, 
about one half, as heretofore liable—therefore tithes ought to preserve 


Vou. XIII.— April, 1838. 3B 
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their proportionate liability, and be rated at half also. And to accom- 
plish this a proviso was introduced at the end of the first clause, 
enacting, “ That nothing herein contained shall be construed to alter 
or affect the principles, or different relative liabilities, (if any,) accord- 
ing to which different kinds of hereditaments are now by law rateable.” 

The Poor Law Commissioners were entrusted to see this act carried 
into effect. And they having had numerous inquiries for the right 
interpretation of this proviso, and in what proportion tithe composition 
ought to be rated with lands, issued a circular on that subject with 
others, dated September 19, 1837, of which the following is a copy 
of that part relating to the rating of tithes :— 


“ As respects the relative proportion in which lands and tithes are to be rated, it is 
to be observed, that this question has, previously to the Parochial Assessments Act, 
been frequently the subject of legal controversy; and it is understood that the 
proviso at the end of the first section of the Parochial Assessments Act is intended 
to preserve to the tithe owner the benefit of the decision in the case of the King r. 


Joddrell, (1 B. & A. 403.) 

“ That case decides that any profit accruing to the occupiers of land, after payment 
of rent and necessary outgoings, beyond that which would repay the expense of cul- 
tivating lands, and which would compensate for the farmer’s trouble, and labour, and 
superintendence, ought to be included in the assessment ; and that when (as might 
be done before the passing of the assessments act) a profit so accruing to the occu- 
pier was omitted in the rate, a proportionate remission should be made to the tithe 
owner in rating the tithes. 

“ ‘The Parochial Assessment Act, however, which prescribes the rent which might 
reasonably be expected to be obtained to be the criterion for estimating rateable 


hereditaments generally, appears generally to exclude, in the making of the estimate, 
the consideration of such an occupier’s profit as is referred to in the case. 

“ But if, after the estimate is made of rateable hereditaments, (including the tithe 
according to the Parochial Assessments Act,) there should appear to be a profit 
accruing to the occupier of the kind described in the case, as that profit will not be 
rated under the Parochial Assessments Act, the tithe owner would appear to be en- 
titled to a deduction proportionate to that profit.” 


Ihe Poor Law Commissioners, in their first circular respecting the 
new rates, dated June 22, 1837, said, “They did not deem them- 
selves competent to enter into any detailed explanation of either the 
legal or practical effects of this proviso.” And their attempt at ex- 
planation, given in their second circular, of September 19, indicates 
they were then not much improved either in their legal or — 
knowledge of the subject. Their exposition is vague and general ; 
does not give the farmers in the country that practical estat 
by example, which they require ; and hence all that contention that 
now prevails from one end of England to the other. Besides, 
they hold out in this circular that the farmers are entitled to allow- 
ance in the rate “ for their trouble, and labour, and superintendence,” 
which is not warranted by the judgment of the court in the case of 
Joddrell, The judge said nothing about compensation to the farmer 
for his labour, and trouble, and ‘superintendence, But as he said 
clergymen were not to be allowed any deductions for their labours 
and duties, it is only reasonable to infer, that what is law for the one 
should be law for the other. Indeed, if this door was opened, we 
should want commissioners to go round to fix the worth of each 
farmer's labour, and trouble, and superintendence ! 
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But as the Poor Law Commissioners are not lawyers, and very 
candidly said “they did not deem themselves competent to enter 
into any detailed explanation of either the legal or practical effects of 
this proviso,” we ought not to condemn them, harshly if they fall into 
errors. 

To understand clearly, then, the law of rating, we must revert to 
the principles laid down by the court in the case of Rex v. Joddrell ; 
for it is this which rules and decides the law of rating. And we must 
neither add to, nor take from, anything that is there laid down. The 
example here given of the amended manner of rating Mr. Joddrell is, 
no doubt, on correct and legal principles for the parish of Yelling. In 
parishes, however, where the new poor law has come into operation, 
and reduced the poor-rates, the deduction of one-fourth for rates, 
tenths, &c., will probably be rather too much, and a deviation must 
be made accordingly. ‘l'enths, procurations, and synodals, are yearly 
the same. But an allowance, | think, ought also to be made for the 
tithe composition on cottage gardens, each of which are charged fforn 
perhaps Is, to 4s. in making up the gross tithe rent charge or com- 
position, but which I believe no clergymen receive ; and it is not right 
that, besides giving up the tithe composition on such gardens, he 
should be out of pocket with them, and be taxed for his charity. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in a letter to an inquirer, said, the 
amount of rates paid in the preceding year is a true criterion to cal- 
culate what may be the amount for the next succeeding year. 

After the amount of rates, tenths, &c., is deducted from the 
amount of tithe composition or rent charge, the half of such remaining 
sum may, I believe, generally speaking, be called the correct, legal, 
rateable value. Mr. Joddre ‘Il, however, who is deserving of great 
attention, having become well acquainted with the value of produce 
and outgoings on farms in his parish, which experienced surveyors had 
minutely calculated for him, says in his communication to the 
“British Magazine” of last month— On summing up these calculations 
it will be found that the cler gy ought to be rate rd upon only one third 
of the sum total of their composition, for them to be upon a just and 
equal footing with the farmer; indeed, even that is too high.” 

Several clergy men in the districts of different quarter sessions have, 

I find, united in bonds to protect each other by law against undue 
rating of their tithes, and to maintain the principle s laid down in Mr, 
Joddrell’s case, which the proviso in the new assessment act was de- 
signed to maintain. And seeing the ignorance that prevails on the 
law of rating on the one hand, and the disposition in parishes to over- 
rate the tithes on the other, it seems advisable, in districts where 
such qualities are exhibited, for the clergy to unite to defend them- 
selves against being saddled with payments greater than what the law 
in its justice requires. I am, yours &c., 

JUDEX, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “RECORD” NEWSPAPER. 


Sizn,—You were kind enough to allow me room in alate number of your 
Magazine to examine the objections which the editor of the “ Record” 
had made against a statement of mine contained in a former letter— 
viz., that the apostolic succession is the only external mark whereby 
to distinguish the ministers of Christ. 

I now, with your permission, proceed to examine his counter-state- 
ment—viz., that there isan external mark given in scripture whereby 
we are to decide who are Christ’s ministers, quite independent of, and 
very different from, that ofthe apostolic succession. His words are as 
follows :— 


“ But if the great head of the church has not left a mark of this kind to distin- 
guish his shepherds, which would, in fact, prove all the idolatrous priests of the apos- 
tasy to be his true ministers, has he left no other mark? God forbid. How a pro- 
testant minister, unless deeply imbued with popish darkness, should entertain such 
an imagination, it is difficult to conjecture. Our Lord says, ‘ Beware of false pro- 
phets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Therefore by their fruits ye shall know them.’” 


These fruits he afterwards describes to be—Ist, the Christian doc- 
trine; 2nd, the Christian spirit; 3rd, the Christian morals ; and the 
exhibition of these, he considers, constitutes the external marks by 
which a real minister of Christ is to be known. In answer to this, it 
might be enough for me to say, that the absurd consequences to which 
his application of this rule of our Lord’s would inevitably lead are 
suflicient to prove his application false. Ex. gr., may there not be in 
the same parish a minister of the episcopal church of England, a pres- 
byterian minister, a minister of the independents, another of the bap- 
tists, another of the methodists, (I might greatly prolong the list,) all 
of whom lay claim to the ministerial office, and all exhibit those fruits 
above mentioned, which, in the opinion of the “ Record,” substantiate 
their claim? Now, if these claims are good,—i. e., if they are really 
appointed of the Lord,—the people are bound to obey them, according 
to the divine injunction given in Heb. xiii, But how is this possible ? 
No man can serve two masters, whose interests are opposed, and 
whose commands are contradictory. How, then, shall the people 
render obedience to so many rulers, since allegiance to any one could 
only be yielded to him by their being disobedient to the rest? The 
principle of the “ Record’? would compel them to recognise the claims 
of each of these to spiritual authority, and consequently would enforce 
on them submission to each. But this would be totally impossible, as 
impossible as to serve God and Mammon. May I not, therefore, use 
against the editor of the “ Record” the very words which he applies 
to me—“ We do not know how this necessary consequence affects 
other minds; but it would demonstrate to us, that, were his whole 
theory on this subject as apparently conclusive as we shall shew it to 
be utterly false, there must be some hidden sophism in it. We con- 
sider this reductio ad absurdum proves that the external mark youch- 
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safed to the church, by the grace of Christ, to distinguish his true 
ministers from the false, is not’’ the fruits above mentioned. 

It is evident that the rule given in Matt. vii. has been wholly mis- 
understood by the editor of the “ Record,” and that it does not belong 
to the subject to which he has applied it. His mistake is this, that he 
regards that as a rule for deciding who are the ordinary ministers of 
Christ, which our Lord intended to be used simply in the case of per- 
sons claiming an extraordinary mission, and attempting to prove their 
claims by miracles. One consideration which leads me to conclude 
that our Lord intended it to be applied to this latter purpose is, that 
it is in substance the same as that which he gave to Moses in Deutero- 
nomy. Now this was not intended as a rule by which to try the 
claims of the stated ministers of the tabernacle or temple—the ordi- 
nary teachers of the people—for their claims were to be proved quite 
in a different way; viz., by the Levitical succession. But it was 
designed as a provision for extreme trials of faith, when persons might 
come pretending to an immediate mission from God, and doing great 
signs and wonders to substantiate their pretensions, Such were likely 
to occur under the former dispensation; and it was to protect his 
people from error in these perplexing circumstances that the Lord 
gave them this rule of judging. Such would also occur under the 
new dispensation, (Mark, xiii. 22;) and therefore the Lord renewed 
the warning, and repeated the rule. It is evident that the different 
interpretation which the editor of the “ Record” has given to this 
passage, for the purpose of making out from it an argument against 
the apostolical succession, would afford one just as strong against the 
Levitical succession. ‘The Levitical ministry, be it observed, was in 
existence at the time when our Lord gave this rule to his disciples. 
lf, then, when he said to his disciples, “ Beware of false prophets; by 
their fruits ye shall know them ;’’ he meant to teach them to consider 
those as not the true ministers of God who did not exhibit evidence of 
a spiritual and moral character, he must have instructed them to reject 
the ministry of the priests; for, surely, they were wholly destitute of 
such evidence. But so far was this from being his intention, that his 
daily practice, we know, taught them to honour their ministry. And 
his disciples so strictly followed their Master’s example, that they con- 
tinued to attend the ordinances of religion administered by these men 
even after they had filled up the measure of their wickedness by cru- 
cifying the Son of God. 

Independent of these reasons against such an application of our 
Lord’s words, there lies against it this strong objection, that, if admit- 
ted, it would set aside ordination altogether; for whatever unordained 
person claimed to be a minister, we should be forced to admit his 
claims if he exhibited the fruits referred to. But would his claims 
have been admitted in apostolic times? Suppose, for instance, a 
member of the church in Crete, on whom Titus had not laid hands, 
should have taken on himself the office of the ministry; would his 
assumption have been allowed, provided that he were sound in doe- 
triue, moral in conduct, and spiritual in feeling? If it would, then 
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the authority with which St. Paul invested Titus, of ordaining elders, 
would have been nullified; if it would not, (which is most certainly 
the true supposition, ) then our Lord’s rule would not have been ap- 
plied, as the editor asserts that it ought to be. 

But it is needless for me to urge any arguments of my own against 
his assertion on this subject ; for “he has, in the concluding paragraph 
of his article, furnished one himself, which is quite sufficient to dis- 
prove his w hole theory :— 


“ Our second observation is, that the ministrations of unfaithful men do not 
diminish the grace of God’s gifts ‘from such as by faith and rightly do receive the 
sacraments ministered unto them ;’ which be effectual, because of Christ’s institu- 
tion and presence, although they be ministered of evil men.”* 


It appears, then, after all, that “evil men’’ may be ministers, and 
that the “ ministrations of unfaithful men do not diminish the grace of 
God's gifts ;” so that we may not only acknowledge their ministry, 
but attend it with profit to our souls; but, according to the principle 
laid down before, these men, not having “the fruits,’ should be 
avoided as false prophets, and their ministry rejected as not the minis- 
try of God. How the editor can reconcile these two statements, so 
wholly inconsistent, it is for him to say. I conceive it to be imprac- 
ticable, and therefore conclude that, the one quoted from the article 
being acknowledged on both sides as true, the other, opposed to it, is 
incorrect. Till, then, there is plainer warrant from scripture for set- 
ting up a different mark from that of the apostolic succession to cer- 
tify who are the ministers of Christ, we cannot be justified in setting 
this aside ; though in adhering to it we subject ourselves to the charge 
of bigotry, and bring ourselves under the suspicion of being unworthy 
of the name of protestants. The strength of the position which we 
maintain is proved by the easiness with which all attacks against it 
are repelle d. Those, therefore, who possess this mark need not per- 
plex their minds with any doubts as to whether or not they are the 
Lord's ministers; the only legitimate subject for their anxiety is, that 
they may walk worthy of so high a calling, and exercise the offic e 
with which they have been invested by him, so as “ to set forth his 
glory, and to set forward the salvation of all men.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient and obliged servant, B. 


* It has been well observed respecting this article, that it can have no meaning 
except on high-church principles; for if no one can be (as some maintain) a true 
minister but one of a certain character, whence could the difficulty contemplated in 
the article arise? ‘The benefit of the sacraments could not be supposed to depend 
wholly on the devotion of the recipient; for in that case it would be needless to say 
that the impiety of the ministers offers no hindrance to it—it plainly could have no 
effect one way or the other. But if, besides the devotion of the recipient, there is 
grace to be mysteriously communicated, and no one allowed to minister but those 
legitimately ordained, then the question answered in the article would naturally 
arise ; for a case might occur in which the laity, having no choice, might be deprived 
of the grace of the sacraments altogether, were the impiety of the only persons qua- 
lified to communicate sufficient to prevent the transmission of divine grace. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE FIDELITY OF MATTHIAS FLACIUS ILLYRICUS, 


Sir,—Matthias Flacius Illyricus, if even his friends have not calum- 
niated him, was not of the most conciliating disposition ; and from the 
same source we learn, that his morality in a certain respect was not of 
the most rigid character. He is represented as gaining access to the 
libraries of different monasteries in disguise, and purloining from them 
such books, whether printed or manuscript, as he particularly wanted, 

and of which in any other way it is not likely that he would have ob- 
tained the use. This is all that we meet with in his biographer, Mel- 
chion Adam, But it has been added, on what authority I do not 
exactly know, that, where it was not feasible or convenient to remove 
entire volumes, he cut out some of the leaves; and that hence arose 
the nearly proverbial expression, Culter Flacianus.* If any apology be 
sought for such conduct, it may perhaps best be found in the school 
of morality in which all the first reformers must have received their 
education. 

But however questionable the morality of the conduct referred to, 
it very little affects the fidelity of the erring individual as a writer or 
recorder of the facts and documents which could only be acquired by 
such means, and which he has used to a purpose generally beneficial. 
It is asserted, that in this way Flacius was enabled to compile his 
Catalogus Testium Veritatis. rom these circumstances, and others 
necessarily belonging to the time, it was impossible that many inac- 
curacies should not occur in a work of such extent, variety, and remote- 
ness from the routine of literature common at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. Yet with all the disadvantages, upon which it 
would be easy to expatiate, it may confidently be affirmed, that the 
errors of the work are comparatively unimportant, and not one of 
them intentional. I believe that in the Catalogus there is not a single 
falsification, properly so called. 

I now come to the fact which I have it particularly in view to 
bring before your readers. I lately obtained a work of the author 
under consideration, which from its subject had some attractions for 
me — “ Protestatio Concionatorum aliquot Aug. Confessionis adversus 
Conventum Trid., &c. Anno 1563. Mense Martio, 4to.” It is 
anonymous ; but the authorship is ascertained by p. 105, and the end, 
In this work, I found a passage not at all expected by me, but very 
acceptable, which gave me the first information of a partic ular papal 
bull, withdrawing licences before granted of reading heretical books. The 
guardians of Roman orthodoxy are placed in a very critical and 
anxious predicament on this subject. It is necessary for them or their 
operatives to read heretical books, in order to oppose and confute 
them; and it is hardly decorous that they should expose themselves 
to be twitted as not daring to face their assailants. And yet there is 
plainly some hazard in the case; for, by sad and confessed expe- 
rience, it was found that, in some cases, those who undertook to be 
converters were themselves converted, whether by books or verbal 


See Sagittarii Introd. ad Hist. Ece. i. 765, 766. 
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conference. This state of things, natural as it is, will explain the 
alternations of grants and withdrawals of faculties for perusing here- 
tical books, which shew what difliculty the Roman rulers felt in 
choosing their position. 

I was not, however, aware that a withdrawal of this description 
was issued by Julius III., (one of the legatine presidents of the council 
of Trent at its first opening,) in the first year of his pontificate, 1550, 
till l saw the fact asserted, and the terms given for substance in the 
work of Illyricus which I have named. I naturally and immediately 
had recourse to the Bullarium Magnum. But neither in the first 
nor supplemental part could I discover any trace of such a document. 
This was a “ blow,” but not a “heavy one; and a “discourage- 
ment,” but not a very “sad one.” I relied with security upon the 
veracity of the centuriator; and your readers, giving me credit for 
the rationality of my confidence, will perhaps feel no objection to read 
a document as new perhaps to them as it was to me. It occurs p. 35. 
His holiness is speaking, and perhaps motu proprio :— 

‘*Quum igitur diversi effectus quam sperabantur, ex concessionibus per pre- 
decessores nostros, et per nos variis personis, episcopis et aliis, de legendis libris 
hereticorum factis, secuti sunt: omnes illas concessiones revocantes atq ; annullantes, 
ne in posterum aliquis, cujuscung; gradus, status, cOdditionis et qualitatis sint, 
aut quavis dignitate episcopali, vel archiepiscopali (nisi sint hawretice pravitatis 
inquisitores, durante tantum tempore inquisitionis eorum ) dictos libros quovis modo 


legere, nee apud se publicé vel occulté, domi aut alibi tenere possint, sub anathe- 
matis peena inhibemus,” &c. 


I had for some time satisfied myself with evidence somewhat short 
of demonstration, as we must pretty frequently do on historical sub- 
jects, when a book in a Cambridge catalogue attracted my attention, 
simply from the general nature of its subject. I obtained it, and give 
the title—“ Bulle Diversorum Pontificum incipiente [sic] a Ioane X X11. 
usg; ad Sanctiss. D. N. D. Julium Papam UI, Ex. Bib. Lud. 
Gomes Ep. Sarnensis, Pal. Ap. Auditoris, Sacraq ; Penit, Regentis, &c. 
Rome 1550. Cum privilegio 8. D. N. D. Tulii IIT. Pont. Max.’’* 
To my surprise, as well as gratification, (for 1 had no thought or ex- 
pectation of the fact,) the very last bull, motu proprio, in the volume, 
proved to be that of which Flacius had given the substance only, but 
correctly. He has, indeed, omitted an additional expression of the 
motives of the pontiff for withdrawing the formerly conceded faculties, 
which has somewhat rather remarkable: the hoped for fruits had not 
been realized, quintmo diversa inconvenientia subsecuta sunt, a delicate 
allusion to what was afterwards more explicitly declared, the occa- 
sional conversion of the converters. The date of the bull is 3 kal. 
Maii, 1550. The collection is an extraordinary one. I can find no 
notice of it in Fabricius’s, either “ Bibl. Gree,” or “ Bibl. Lat. Med. 
et Inf. AStatis,” last editions, where the “ Bullaria’”’ are enumerated ; 
LATEST SC eee Oe Sa eee eames ees Ree Ae Ret! 

* The remainder of the title is—‘*‘ Summa cum diligentia excerpta, et in unum 
redactew. Procuratoribus, et omnibus in Romana Curia versantibus, utiles, ¢t 
necessaria. Roma Apud D. Hieronyma de Cartulariis perusin. Anno Dni. 1550. 
Mense lunii. 4to. Foll. 92.” Figures of St. Peter and St. Paul are in the title 
page. 
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although the next collection by Bladus, in 1559, appears in its place, 
« Bibl. Gree,” tom. xii. p. 180. Whether that collection contains the 
bull in question, I have not the means of ascertaining, but should be 
glad to obtain some information respecting the volume in my posses- 
sion. We have abundance of bibliographies of the fifteenth century, 
but are sadly deficient in information, which would be nearly as inte- 
resting, as to the sixteenth. Panzer helps us but for a short distance. 
Some natural conjectures might be hazarded as to the reason of the 
omission of this bull in future collections. The council of Trent was 
about to reassemble for the second, and again for the third time. 
Protestants, as appears from the instance before us, began to make 
use of such things. The small selection in the volume which has 
been described was evidently intended for a particular class of papal 
officials, and it might be kept private, or, if it had wandered, be with- 
drawn. They have always managed these affairs with much dexterity 
in Italy. 

Upon the whole, this unexpected and complete verification of Ily- 
ricus, founded simply on his own credit, not only establishes a fact of 
some interest in the policy of Rome, as literature is concerned, but 
may suggest caution and moderation in rejecting or questioning the as- 
sertions of reputable writers, though not attested as might be desired. 
It is obvious that cases like this may frequently occur; and there is 
reason to believe that the great historian of the council of Trent 
would have been left by his enemies to the slow but pretty secure 
effect of gratuitous calumny and well-aimed insinuations, had not his 
fidelity obtained increasing and finally indisputable establishment by 
the unexpected discovery of evidence which it was not perhaps pru- 
dent for him at the time to produce in its circumstantial force, 

Dr. James, first librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and en- 
titled to the best gratitude of all critical theologians, published pro- 
posals for restoring to integrity authors corrupted by the papists. 
This was on a single sheet. He soon after, in 1625, published an 
“ Explanation or Enlarging of the Ten Articles in the Supplication,” 
as he calls it. The sixth point, or article, is to rectify and supply out 
of the originals the “ Catalogus” of Illyricus. He and his kinsman, 
Richard James, had collected much to that purpose, and would of 
themselves have answered for the completion of the work, had they 
been at leisure from all other. Poor James had such encouragement 
us scholars similarly disinterested generally have; and that, as well 
as other valuable literary projects, fell to the ground, because those 
who should have helped him cared more for other things. His uni- 
versity, however, did not prove to him Alma Noverca. If some 
scholar of ability and leisure in Oxford would gain credit to himself, 
he could not do better than give a good, corrected, and annotated 
edition of the English works of Dr. James, prefaced with an account 
of his life, and adding those letters which may be found in the “ Re- 
lique Bodleiane,” and Parr’s “ Life of Usher.” ‘The whole need not 
extend to more than two rather ample octavos. ‘The “ Corruptions”’ 
would make one, and the other works another. The editor should 
possess both skill and patience. The “ Manuduction,” a work not 


Von. XILI.— April, 1838. 3 F 
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much known, but peculiar and of great value, will require no little 
industry to reprint correctly, and to correct throughout, particularly 
in the punctuation. And if any appropriate annotations are made, 
which may be done to great advantage, a little more information than 
is generally possessed on some subjects will be put in requisition. But 
it will be hard if a seminary of sound and useful learning, like Oxford, 
cannot supply such an individual. J. M. 


Sutton Coldfield, Jan. 29, 1838. 


P.S. Since this letter was written, I have received a copy of “ Bullar. 
Rom. Continuatio a Com. Alex. Spetia I. C. Rome, 1835;” in the 
preface to the first volume of which, p. x., (12) note, is contained a 
plain recognition of the collection of bulls of which I have made use. 
“ Bulle diversorum Pontificium a Joanne XXII.: ad Julium III. ex 
bibliotheca Ludovici Gomes Rome apud Hieronymum de Chartu- 
tariis in 4° repetite Rome 1559 apud Antonium Bladum; incipit a 
Bonifacio VIII. usque ad Paulum IV.” I give it faithfully, with all 
its blunders, with which the whole preface shamefully abounds, al- 
though the work is magnificently printed at the Apostolic press. The 
date of the first of the two collections should have been inserted, 
1550, and the size of the other, which is folio. However, at any rate, 
I am secure against the charge of quoting a book which nobody knows; 
and least of all can such a charge be now made by a Romanist. 


CONDUCT OF FOXE THE MARTYROLOGIST, IN THE FRANKFORT 
TROUBLES. 


Dear Sir,—In the discussion which is now in progress respecting the 
literary character and principles of John Foxe, I have not seen any 
remark on the part which he took personally in the unhappy disputes 
among the exiles in Queen Mary’s reign. This episode in Foxe’s 
life affords an easy clue to the spirit in which such a man would write 
his memorials of the Reformation. 

From the Puritan narrative, called a “ Discourse of the Troubles 
begun at Frankeford,” first published in Germany, 1575, and re- 
printed in London, 1642, it appears that Foxe arrived at Frankfort 
towards the close of the year 1554, his name first appearing subscribed 
to aletter sent thence to the divines at Strasbourg, dated December 3. 

It was in the beginning of August, probably before Foxe's arrival, 
that Whittingham, “ afterwards,” as Archbishop Bancroft* speaks of 
him, “ wnworthily Dean of Durham,” and six others, had addressed a 
long and obscure circular letter to their countrymen at Strasbourg, 
Zaric, and other places, inviting them to Frankfort, where “ God's 

vidence,” they said, “ had procured them a church free from all 
eae of superstitious ceremonies ;” a phrase which is to be explained 
by the fact that they had, within a month after their arrival from 
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* Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions, b. ii, p. 58. 
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England, abolished the answering aloud after the minister, the use of 
the surplice, the psalms and lessons for the day, and the Litany: 
they had substituted a confession “ of more effect ’’ of their own, after 
which, and singing a psalm in metre, they at once proceeded to the 
sermon, leaving the Lord’s Prayer and Creed to come afterwards, 
between a new general prayer for all estates and for their country of 
England, and another psalm in metre to a plain tune, with which, 
followed by the minister’s blessing, the business concluded. 

The divines at Strasbourg, not seeing the drift of this letter, and 
knowing nothing of their proceedings, supposed that they wrote for 
the help of some experienced minister, and proposed sending them 
the exiled Bishop Poynet, or Bishop Scory, then at Emden, to whom 
Grindal wrote with the view of forwarding this object. Those at 
Zuric, having better private information, declined all concert with 
them, unless they should use the same order which the Church of 
England had prescribed. And those at Strasbourg afterwards, send- 
ing Grindal and Chambers as deputed from them, earnestly. desired 
them to restore their church “to its former perfection last had in 
England,” and “not to seem to condemn the chief authors of that 
Reformation, who were now ready to confirm it with the price of their 
blood ;”—offering to come to Frankfort in the following February to 
endeavour with them to persuade the magistrates to allow them the 
full use of the English service. But inthe meantime the party of 
Whittingham, now augmented to twenty-one, had, on the 24th of 
September, invited Knox from Geneva to be their minister; a sum- 
mons which he seems immediately to have obeyed. 

It is to the answer sent to the second message from Strasbourg 
that the name of John Foxe is first appended, together with those of 
Knox, Whittingham, and fourteen others. The style of this docu- 
ment is arrogant and evasive, first excusing their departure from the 
English book on the plea that “the order of the country would not 
bear some of the ceremonies, but they omitted them with as little 
alteration as possible.” (We have seen that they left nothing but the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer.) Then, plainly intimating their opinion of 
the ignorance or slender learning of those who found fault with them, 
and disparaging such stiffness about ceremonies, they tell the divines 
at Strasbourg that “any journey, for the establishing of them, 
would be more to their own cost than the general profit,” unless they 
should come to stay at Frankfort, and form one church with them. 
Finally, they conclude with a very equivocal! expression: “ As touch- 
ing our book, we will practise it, as Jar as God's word doth assure it, 
and the state of this country permit.’ 

On receiving this letter, the divines at Strasbourg, still supposing 
that the hindrance lay with the magistrates, declined coming, toa 
general meeting till they should hear that their countrymen had more 
liberty in other respects, and also that the Prayer-book should, be 
allowed. Whittingham, and the majority with him, now determined 
to have “ the Order of Geneva, which was already printed in. English, 
and in their opinion an order most godly and farthest from supersti- 
tion.” Knox would neither use the Genevan, nor retain the English 
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form, wishing to administer the sacraments especially in some other 
way, “according to his conscience.” Other conflicting opinions 
arose; and the famous correspondence with Calvin succeeded ; in 
which Knox, Whittingham, and others, gave him their “ very favour- 
able” report of the English Liturgy, and had that eminent person's 
opinion, to their heart’s content, in return, (See a fuller account of 
this in Heylyn’s History of Queen Mary.) 

It was now towards the end of January (1555), when Calvin's 
answer was received, and the debate renewed. Here again the name 
of John Foxe occurs. The congregation chose five persons to draw 
out “ some order meet for their state and time:” of this committee, 
Knox, Whittingham, and Foxe, were members. They appear to have 
been unanimous, and immediately proposed the Genevan Order. 
Such was our Martyrologist’s regard for the Common Prayer! But 
this being strongly opposed “by such as were bent to the Book of 
England,” the two parties made a compromise, and agreed to use for 
two months an order taken in part from the English book, “ with 
other things put to it.” Up to this time, for a space of seven months, 
the Holy Communion had not once been administered. 

On the 13th of March, Coxe, Jewell,* and others from England, 
came to Frankfort, and their accession changing the balance of affairs, 
they demanded the restoration of the Prayer-book, and that they 
might see “ the face of an English church.” This brought on a crisis. 
Knox attacked the Anglican party from the pulpit, denouncing the 
English book as “superstitious and impure,” and declaring that he 
never would consent to its reception: and Coxe, in the name of his 
adherents, forbade Knox to exercise the office of minister any more 
among them. Shortly after that measure was adopted which Ban- 
croft refers to as a proof of the sound loyalty of the English exiles : 
Knox was accused of treason preached in England against the Queen 
and the Emperor ; and the magistrates advised him, for his own safety, 
to leave the city, which he did on the 26th of March, 

By this time there seem to have been assembled all the most emi- 
nent English churchmen from Strasbourg, Zuric, and other places; 
and, at their instance, on the day of Knox’s departure, the magistrates 
authorized the, use of the English Liturgy, of which a formal intima- 
tion was sent in a letter written by Coxe to Calvin, with a view, no 
doubt, of checking any further interference from that quarter. But 
immediately on the decision, the Genevan party having sent Whit- 
tingham to travel to find them a new location, he seems to have gone 
to Geneva, and had a sight of the letter before Calvin replied to it: 
perhaps he may have influenced the mind of his master; but the 
subject was naturally not an agreeable one to Calvin; and the dis- 
appointment of his hopes to adjust the affaits of the exiles by his 








* Mr. Le Bas, in his life of Bishop Jewell, has mis-dated his arrival at Frank- 
fort, which he supposes to have been in July or August, 1555. It is plain that he 
reached Frankfort on the 13th of March, and there immediately, publicly from the 
pulpit, ae his recantation, as this narrative shews, which contains many ill- 
natured allusions to the subject. He also mis-dates the time of Knox's departure. 
Life of Jewell, pp. 33, 48. 
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counsel will sufficiently account for the subdued displeasure of the 
answer. 

Whittingham succeeded in obtaining offers of a church at Basle 
and at Geneva; and after his return, and some unpleasant bickering 
with their opponents, the Genevan party finally lett Frankfort about 
the beginning of September. The name of John Foxe is affixed with 
those of Wittingham, Goodman, and fifteen others, to a quarrelsome 
valedictory paper, presented some days previously ; and in fact he 
seems to have been a forward person in the party to which he had 
attached himself. He took up his quarters indeed shortly after at 
Basle, and not at Geneva, where Knox was, and where Goodman, 
Miles Coverdale, and Whittingham, found their most congenial 
asylum. But if it be true, as reported by Bale in Strype,* that the 
refugees at Basle were persons who “ mocked at the rehearsal of Gods 
Commandments, and of the Epistles and Gospels in the Communion,” 
it can hardly be thought that John Foxe rejoiced in having found a 
more temperate latitude. 

In short, the character of our venerated martyrs is one thing; that 
of our martyrologists another. For the authentic documents collected 
by Father Coverdale and Foxe, we owe them the respect due to 
painful compilers of valuable matter; but the spirit of the man, who 
chose rather to make a new schism than to dwell with his brethren in 
exile, and join his voice with theirs in the English Liturgy, is not 
such as the sainted Ridley would have wished for in his faithful 
Chronicler.+ 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. C, 


CANON OF THOULOUSE. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr, Evans, p. 296, quotes a constitution of 
Pius V., forbidding physicians to attend on a sick man who had neg- 
lected to call in a confessor. 1 believe he will find that this papal 
law did not originate with Pius V., however that pontiffs previous 
practice as an inquisitor might have recommended it to his notice. 
It is said to be contained in a decretal of Innocent II]., and to have 
been revived by Paul III., at the instance of Ignatius Loyola. A re- 
ference to the collection of “ Innocentii II]. Epistole,” &e. will pro- 
bably determine this fact. 

If such a law, however, was enacted before the date of the council 
of Thoulouse, and on the authority of so eminent a pope as Inno- 
cent LII., it may account for similar enactments in the canons of later 
councils, without the necessity of referring them to the canon of 
Thoulouse; which certainly appears to me to admit only of Mr. Mait- 
land’s interpretation. Yours faithfully, kK. C. 

* Eccl. Mem. vol. iii. App- p- 107. 
¢ It ought to be observed, however, that in later times Foxe was reckoned among 


the moderate Puritans, and was made Prebendary of Salisbury, although he refused 
subscription. 
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REVERENCE TO CHURCHES, 


Srr,—I should feel obliged if you could insert the following extract 
from Bishop Sparrow's Collection of Articles, &c., p. 363 :— 

** Constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, agreed on in the convocations at London 
and York, in the sixteenth year of King Charles the First, with the king’s majesties 
licence,” &c. 

“VII. A declaration concerning some rites and ceremonies. 

“ Whereas the church is the house of God, dedicated to his holy worship, and 
therefore ought to mind us, both of the greatness and goodness of his divine majesty, 
certain it is that the acknowledgment thereof, not only inwardly in our hearts, but 
also outwardly with our bodies, must needs be pious in itself, profitable unto us, and 
edifying unto others: We therefore think it very meet and behoveful, and heartily 
commend it to all good and well-affected people, members of this church, that they 
be ready to tender unto the Lord the said acknowledgment, by doing reverence and 
obeysance, both at their coming in and going out of the said churches, chancels, or 
chapels, according to the most ancient custom of the primitive church in the purest 
times, and of this church also for many years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
reviving, therefore, of this ancient and laudable custom, we heartily commend to the 
serious consideration of all good people, not with any intention to exhibit any religious 
worship to the communion-table, the east, or church, or anything therein contained, 
in so doing, or to perform the said gesture in the celebration of the holy eucharist, 
upon any opinion of a corporal presence of the body of Jesus Christ on the holy 
table, or in mystical elements, but only for the advancement of God's majesty, and 
to give him alone that honour and glory that is due unto him, and no otherwise ; 
and in the practice or omission of this rite, we desire that the rule of charity pre- 
scribed by the apostle may be observed, which is, that they which use this rite, des- 
pise not them who use it not; and that they who use it not, condemn not those that 
use it.” 

| have the honour to be, yours &e. Kk. M. 


Oxford, March 4th, 1838. 


THE MEANING OF THE BENEDICTION. 


Sin,—I observe in your Magazine for this month a letter on the Bene- 
diction, which appears so satisfactory to the writer’s mind, that he re- 
commends a new mode of reading it, and of stopping in the printing 
of it. I must refer to his letter in order to be understood, In my 
opinion, the present mode of reading it, and of printing it, is the cor- 
rect one; and indeed, before we venture to change anything which 
has been in common acceptation, and never understood in any other 
light than one by thousands, ought we not to ask ourselves, and very 
seriously, whether so many persons, and for so long a time, can have 
been under a mistake without perceiving it? A new proposition 
attracts, and for the moment startles us, and in the surprise we are apt 
to fancy that a discovery has been made: thus I remember a critic 
proposing that we should read, “ the deaf hear ;'the dumb speak ; the 
blind see; the lame walk,’ omitting the usual stops, thus—* the deaf 
hear the dumb speak ; the blind see the lame walk ;” and for a moment, 
and when I was very young, I thought his emendation ingenious. 
Now let us refer to the alteration which this writer proposes in the 
benediction. He explains “keep” as “ causing to preserve ;” let us 
use it as meaning “ preserve.”” This may seem avery slight shade of 
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difference, but I imagine that I see one ; “preserve” is strictly within the 
meaning of the original gpovpew, to “ guard’ or “ defend.” With this 
explanation of “keep,” which the writer will not dispute, I am of 
opinion, that “in” is not to be interpreted as “ through,” and that 
there is no ambiguity in the words “keep” and “in,” and that the 
peace of God is not the cause instead of the result, but is intended to 
be both.* ‘There are passages in scripture where in and through may 
be reciprocally used, but this does not appear to be one of them; so 
far from it, that I think the whole drift (if I may use the expression) 
would be altered by adopting “through.” The words, “ peace,” 
“ understanding,” “ knowledge,” “love,” are connected in the terms 
of the blessing, referring each to the other as to the nature of it. 
“May the peace of God guard you through Christ,” is not the tenour 
of the blessing; the blessing has reference to understanding and know- 
ledge, and the wish is that the peace of God, which excels all under- 
standing, may from its blessed fruits and effects, which you must be 
sensible of, if you enjoy them, preserve your hearts and minds in that 
understanding—-namely, the knowledge and love of God, and of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, The writer’s mode of interpretation would 
make the benediction simply, “ May God guard your hearts and minds 
through Jesus Christ ;” but the benediction is more affectionately ex- 
plicit, and the words peace, understanding, and knowledge, have, as 
I have said, their referential, and, if 1 may so speak, their influential, 
meaning. ‘There can be no objection to dropping the voice, as a pre- 
paratory breathing, for emphatic stress on the latter words, not with a 
view to their distinct meaning, but to their full explanatory meaning, 
of the blessing invoked or given. I am aware that in our translation 
of Phil. iv. 7, ev is translated “through ;” but with humility I think 
not judiciously, and I am pleased with finding that Whitby in his note 
thus paraphrases the verse, “ The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds (stedfast) in Christ 
Jesus.’ When Isat down to write, I had not referred to Whitby, and 
[ am pleased to find that he supplies the very word which in two 
syllables explains what I have been aiming at in a long letter. In 
translating ev “in,” and not “through,” I walk with Whitby, latere 
tecto. Read the 8th and 9th verses of the fourth of Philippians. 
The apostle says, “ Those things which ye have learned, do; and the 
peace of God shall be with you.” The benediction says, May the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep (preserve) your 
hearts and minds (stedfast) in that knowledge which passeth all under- 
standing, in the knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty be on you so pre- 
served in stedfastness. In reality, are not the latter words the benedic- 
tion, and is not the first part a prayer? “In the peace of God may 
ye have peace.” “To be spiritually minded is peace,” and to you 
“who have this joy and peace in believing,” in which I pray that you 
may continue stedfast, I (the priest having authority so to do) give the 
blessing of God. Accept these hasty observations, written in haste to 
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* “In the peace thereof ye shall have peace."—-Jer. xxix. 7. 
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eT — , - | 
| ay prevent the university printer's being too precipitate, (vide your cor- 
4 “W) respondent’s letter,) and am, Sir, your constant reader, 
oF) hd ! C. V. L. G. 
| 4 PS. The blessing, as given by St. Peter, epis. I. v. 14, “ Peace be 
a. with you all that are in Christ,” is given with the hope that, continuing 
a stedfast in the joy and peace of believing, they may continue ix 
1) ae Christ. 
t 4 ‘ Penzance, Feb, 26, 1838. as 
, 4 ia MR, TROLLOPE’S ANALECTA THEOLOGICA. 
ae Sirn,—I have read the letter of “b” with some surprise and much 
at  regret—surprise, at the interpretation he has put upon the passage he 
ae | quotes—regret, because he has, unthinkingly, cast a slur upon a book 
sé” the general excellence of which he acknowledges, by attributing to the F 
Ts ¢ editor sentiments which are not his, and which, if they were, have 
ik | nothing whatever to do with neology. i 
it a | The passage quoted in “ 's” letter is taken from an essay “ On the ; 
if ear date of the Nativity, as connected with the taxing mentioned by St. if 
i 4 Luke,” in which, according to the object and plan of the Analecta 3 
te. Theologica, Mr. Trollope has stated pretty nearly all that has been i 
es i or can be said upon the subject by the writers whose names are ap- ke 
: + & pended at the end of the essay—viz., Benson, Middleton, Camp- [ 
| ak bell, Macknight, Wetstein, [Scaliger, Allix, Casaubon, Whitby, % 
: | ‘J Michaelis, &c. &c.] To one or other of these writers the sentiment by 
‘as expressed in “¢’s’’ quotation belongs. ‘The essay begins with a state- PY 
: : ey ment of the difficulty respecting the chronology of the “ taxing,’’ men- 5 
‘| ae tioning the birth of Christ, as settled in a previous essay on Matt. i., (by : 
as reference to which it appears that that essay is altogether taken from a 
ie aah Benson,) to have fallen on a day between Jan. 3. J.P.4710, and Jan. q 
ati *; 3, 4709, and that Cyrenius, according to Tacitus, Ann. iii, 22, 48, 
iy was not sent into Syria until J.P.4720. The essay then proceeds. E 
| ie “In order to reconcile this contradiction in chronology, various expe- H 
. ' dients have been devised.” Then follows the passage quoted by “@" : 
ia which is succeeded by others commencing, “ Hence some have supposed | 
mi 4 a the verse which is only parenthetically historical,’ &c. &e. “ But the 4 
; fact is, that,’ &c. &e. F 
ae Now, is it not apparent that the editor is merely stating objections : 
oF and offering explanations in refutation, as culled from the writers 4 
me whose observations he has thrown together, agreeably to the following j 
ae notice in his preface ? 
. : ; : * The several interpretations of any disputed or doubtful passage have been arranged ' 
Ith: 4% in the order of their respective merits, beginning with that which has the least, and 5 
. . i 1% ending with that which bas the greatest degree of probability. Every argument of 
ce. weight adduced in support of each opinion is concisely stated ; objections are con- : 
oa futed or confirmed ; and the principal authorities in favour of the adopted exposition ; 
| 4 are given at the end of the note.” 
a 4 But supposing “ «b” to be right in laying the sentiment he comments 
) a on at Mr. Trollope'’s door, the very same principle ought to compel 
. ae him to include Campbell and others in the sweeping charge about 
ml acm * modern neological opinions,” and the denial of “ Inspiration,” 
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Campbell has these words in his notes on Luke, ii, 2 :— 


** That which has principally given rise to the questions that have been agitated 
on this subject, is a passage in Josephus, (Ant. 18, |.) from which it appears, that 
the tax levied by Cyrenius, which was the first imposed upon the people by the 
Romans, happened about ten or eleven years after the time here spoken of by L. 
. + © «© « « it is impossible to think that that historian (Josephus) could either have 
erred through ignorance, or have attempted wilfully to misrepresent what must have been 
known to thousands then living. We cannot, therefore, with Maldonate and others, cut 
short the matter at once, by sacrificing the credit of the historian to the authority of the evan- 
gelist, pecause this will be found, in the issue, to do a material injury to the evangelist 
himself.”"—( On the Gospels, iii. 255. ) 

Here we have an avowal of the condemned sentiment, in an argu- 
ment from the evidence of Josephus, by Dr. Campbell ; and I presume 
«” will not venture to charge him with “ neology,” and “ setting in- 
spiration aside.” The reason Dr. Campbell urges is surely sufficient 
to justify Mr. Trollope, supposing he was not editing the remarks of 
Dr. Campbell himself. 

I write this in Mr, Trollope’s behalf, as he is not now in Eng- 
land, and cannot see the critique of “®” in time to give what, I 
doubt not, would be a more satisfactory reply, in the April number. 
But I hope it will convince “4,” that, before he gives way again to 
his zeal against neology so condemningly, he ought to ascertain 
whether there be any neology in the sentiment itself, and whether he 
is justified in charging it upon such a work as the Analecta. 


W.B.C. 


THE SPECIAL SERVICES. 


Sir,—The following extracts from the 24th Geo. II., c. 23, may be 
interesting to your readers, as serving to throw light upon the subject 
we have been discussing; which discussion I will not pretend to con- 
tinue, as I must confess myself wholly at a loss to understand dis- 
tinctly what your views upon the subject are: only one thing | 
rejoice to receive on your assurance, that they are not what your 
former articles had led me to believe. The only notice of what are 
commonly called “the State Holidays’ which occurs in the body of 
the act, is as follows :— 

“ That from and after the said second day of September, all and every the fixed 
feast days, holydays, and fast days, which are now kept and observed by the church 
of England, and also the several solemn days of thanksgiving, and of fasting and humi- 
liation, which by virtue of any act of parliament now in being are from time to time to be 

and observed, shall be kept and observed on the respective days marked for the 
celebration of the same in the new calendar; that is to say, on the same respective 
nominal days on which the same are now kept and observed, but which according to 
the alteration by this act intended to be made, as aforesaid, will happen eleven days 
sooner than the same now do.”— Gibson, 1257. 

The reader must understand that there are only three solemn days 
of thanksgiving and fasting, which “by virtue of any act of parlia- 
ment are to be kept and observed; namely, I., the 5th of Novem- 
ber, appointed by 3 Jac. i., c. 1, in memory of the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot; II., the 30th of January, appointed by 12 Car. IL., 
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c. 30, in memory of the murder of King Charles I.; III., the 29th of 
May, appointed by 12 Car. II., c. 14, in memory of the birth and 
return of Charles Il. Besides these the crown has appointed the day 
of the sovereign’s accession to be kept and observed; but as there is 
no other authority for this, the body of the act omits altogether all 
notice of it. 

Now let us turn to the calendar appended to, referred to, and au- 
thorized by, this act :— 


“« Certain solemn days for which particular services are appointed. 


“‘T, The fitth of November, being the day kept in memory of the papists’ con- 
spiracy. 

“Il. The thirtieth of January, being the day kept in memory of the martyrdom 
of King Charles the First. 


“III. The nine and twentieth day of May, being the day kept in memory of the 
birth and return of King Charles the Second.” — Gibson, 1265. 

This is the same which was provided by convocation in 1662, and 
here is backed by act of parliament. The reader must understand 
that for these three days only had “ particular services been appointed’ 
by the joint authority of convocation and crown; and that for the 
purposes, and the purposes only, specified in the calendar; but that 
since that act of the ecclesiastical legislature the crown had made 
alterations, not only in all the three services, but in the very purposes 
for which the “ days” were to be “kept.” The fifth of November, 
which the ecclesiastical legislature had only provided with a service 
in memory of the papists’ conspiracy, the crown had appointed to be 
kept also in memory of the landing of him who was afterwards king 
William III., and had altered the service accordingly. But of this 
act of the crown alone, the act of parliament takes no notice, and 
merely enjoins the day to be kept in memory of that event for which 
a ‘particular service’ had been “appointed” by the ecclesiastical 
legislature. Again, the twenty-ninth of May, which the ecclesiastical 
legislature had provided with a service in memory of the birth and 
return of King Charles the Second, the crown had appointed to be 
kept only in memory of his restoration, and had altered the service 
accordingly, omitting those parts which alluded to King Charles the 
Second’s birth. But of this act of the crown alone, the act of parliament 
takes no notice, but enjoins the day to be kept in memory of both those 
events “for which a particular service’’ had been “appointed” by 
the ecclesiastical legislature. Once more ; besides these three days, the 
crown had appointed a fourth day to be kept in memory of the 
sovereign's accession, and had appointed a particular service for it. 
But of this act of the crown alone, the act of parliament takes no notice, 
and only enjoins those days to be kept “ for which particular services” 
had been “ appointed” by the ecclesiastical legislature. 

I will not add a word of comment. I will only observe, that up to 
the end of the reign of George IT. the distinction was preserved. The 
use of the four services was not then, as now, clubbed together in one 
proclamation, as ifall were of equal authority. But there were two 


proclamations—one, a continuation of that of King Charles II., en- 
joining those ¢hree services (whch had been appointed by the eccle- 
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siastical legislature) to be printed and appended to the Book of Common 
Prayer,—the other enjoining the fourth service, with which the eccle- 
siastical legislature had had nothing to do, merely to be printed and 
published, but not presuming to direct it to be appended to the Book 
of Common Prayer. ‘The first proclamation, clubbing them alto- 
gether, and ordering them all to be appended to the Prayer Book, 
was in the year 1761; and this, till better informed, I will venture to 
consider another encroachment of the crown upon the liberty of the 
church. 

Nothing, of course, can be more proper than that the day of the 
sovereign’s accession should be devoutly celebrated every year; but 
what I confess myself unable to understand is, why “line and rule” 
should be departed from, and an irregular course engaged in, instead 
of making use of the ecclesiastical legislature, which would remove all 
scruples. 

In one point you misunderstood me in my last. When I expressed 
“an opinion that the bishops only are competent to offer objection to”’ 
“the constitution of our provincial convocations,’” | merely meant 
such objection as went to deny the authority of those convocations, 
which, through mistake as it now appears, I had understood you to 
do. As to whether the present form of our ecclesiastical assemblies is 
good or bad, it is, I think, quite open to discussion. My only fear is 
that, under existing circumstances, any change will be a change for the 
worse, not for the better. I beg you will consider this communication 
as a token of the continuance of my regard for yourself and for your 
Magazine, to which I have long been a very constant contributor. 
Had I understood your articles in December and January merely to 
express a difference of opinion, I should probably have hardly noticed 
it; they seemed to me to convey much more, and I replied accord- 
ingly. 

You must excuse me for not noticing your P.S. further than to say, 
that I cannot withdraw what I said as to the appearance which those 
exhibit who run down the only constitutional organ for the clergy which 
this church and nation at present recognise. That in your case it is 
appearance only, and not reality, I am happy to find placed beyond 
suspicion by your article on “the Church Commission,” in this, the 
March number. a 

I will conclude with one extract upon convocation from the writings 
of a mutual friend, now at rest :— 

“Tt was a noble end of convocation to be put down for censuring Hoadley, and 


the censure looks well as the last record in Wilkins’ Concilia. ‘The sun that sets so 
bright must have a rising.” — Froude’s Remains, 1. 337. 


I am, yours in truth, ALPHA. 


P.S. It appears by the foregoing statements, that the calendar which 
stands in our Common Prayer Books is not that which was provided 
by convocation in 1662 and confirmed by parliament in 175], but 
has been interpolated. By what warrant have the University presses 
and the king’s printers ventured upon this ? 
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F. W. NEWMAN'S TREATISE ON LOGIC, 
Sir,—There are some remarks on belief, in a little volume on Logic, 
lately published by Francis W. Newman, Esq., late Fellow of Balliol 
College, which appear to me erroneous; and important, inasmuch as 
the work has, I believe, had considerable circulation, 
Page 35, Mr. Newman observes :— 


“Certainly no man believes a proposition, except in the sense in which he under- 
stands it; and ifhe have no understanding of it, he has positively no belief in it.” 


He proceeds :— 


“‘ According to their (the Romish doctors’) nomenclature, if the’ church teaches a 
dogma, a man who rightly understands and believes it has explicit faith ; but a man 
who misunderstands but means to believe what was intended, has implicit or virtual 
faith ...... Many of them hold that this has all the merit of explicit faith ; but none 
can deny that its effects are widely different. If 1 tell a man that his house is on 
fire, and he believes me, he will probably run for the engines; but if he do not un- 
derstand, he may have implicit faith, but he will remain quite inactive.” 


Now this is not a fair statement. Though total ignorance in any 
matter does indeed preclude belief, yet partial ignorance does not.* 
In the case supposed, a man might have an extremely inadequate 
conception of my meaning, yet abundantly sufficient to excite him to 
action. 

Page 41, Mr. Newman supposes a gnostic enouncing two apparently 
contradictory propositions, and proceeds :— 

“If our gnostic fully admitted that our reduction of the second proposition was 
legitimate, what would be thought of his folly, or madness, in endeavouring to up- 
hold them simultaneously, and to overbear our modesty, by descanting upon our 
ignorance of the matter treated on ?” 

Of course, if he first admitted that we fully understood the propo- 
sitions, he could not afterwards refer the apparent contradiction to 
our ignorance. But suppose, without intimating that we could un- 
derstand the propositions, he proved that they were both revealed ; 
should we not be right to refer any apparent contradiction to our ig- 
norance? And is it not supposable that we might understand enough 
to constitute a faith without knowing enough to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction? Page 42 :— 

“Were it otherwise, we could never assail a false religion at all. A Moham- 
medan, a Brahmin, a Buddhist, could all talk in this high strain, and abash us by an 
appeal to our ignorance.” 

We believe in our religion on the ground of its testimony ; of this 
testimony reason can judge, though it may not be able to reconcile all 
apparent contradictions in the truths revealed. Ignorance cannot 
stand in the place of testimony, but may be a sufficient answer to 
objections to its reception. Seeing God’s omnipotency in the hands 
of our blessed Lord and his apostles, we dare not for an instant sus- 
pect God’s veracity in their words ;+ and to whatever difficulties we 
may meet with, our ignorance is a sufficient reply. So in the sacred 
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* Butler Anal. p. 159. Ed. Oxford. 1826. 
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doctrine of the Trinity, its proof is not rested on our ignorance, but 
on the testimony of scripture: we only bring forward our ignorance 
in answer to objections arising from any apparent contradictions. 
Mr. Newman evidently confounds partial with total ignorance. To 
have a lively faith (the most remote possible from inactivity) in a 
doctrine, it is not necessary fully to comprehend it. Though we 
have not a theoretical knowledge, we may have a practical one, suffi- 
cient to be a lantern to our paths, sufficient, in the “very nonplus of 
our reason, to yield a yet fairer opportunity to our faith.”* Though 
“we see through a glass darkly,” yet we are not in total darkness, 
“but within the fringes and circles of a bright cloud,” where our 
duty is “to search as far into it as we are guided by the light of God, 
and, where we are forbidden by the thicker part of the cloud, to step 
back and worship.” + 

It were easy to shew that Mr. Newman is not infallible in other 
matters. Page 37, he observes :— 

“ A pure syllogizer would look on the two statements, that ‘ most men are liars,’ 
and ‘very few men are liars,’ as meaning the same identical thing, both being 
merged under the vaguer proposition, that ‘ some men are liars,’ ” 

Vague, indeed, must be the syllogizer’s notions of logic! The two 
statements are rhetorical eixéra, one of which asserts of men (i. e,, 
mankind in general) that they are mostly, probably, ws éxi rd wodv,t 
liars; the other, that they are mostly, probably, ws éi rd wodv, not 
liars. But viewing the statements as a “ pure syllogizer,” whoever 
used the relative terms “ most,’’ and “very few,’’ must have mentally 
divided mankind into two classes, a majority and a minority. One 
statement predicates liars of the majority, the other of the minority, 
I can scarcely conceive that any system of logic would teach us to 
consider these statements as identical. 

I cannot forbear adding, that there are many truths which present 
apparent contradictions as great as any Mr. Newman has quoted, 
which yet are most firmly believed; e.g., the Almighty is infi itely 
wise and infinitely benevolent. Evil (moral as well as physical) 
exists. Can Mr. Newman reconcile these propositions? If he can, 
he can do what all have hitherto failed in doing. Yet will he say, 
that when I believe the scripture revelation, that “ God is love,” I be- 
lieve no more than that a certain proposition is true? § I have, doubt- 
less, only an implicit faith according to his definition ;\| yet that faith 
is sufficient to lay me under the highest obligations of love and rever- 
ence—to be my stay in the darkest hour of distress and difficulty. 

Ido not know whether you will think these remarks worthy of 
insertion ; but as the subject is of the utmost importance, and the book 
of considerable circulation in this university, it appears to me that it 
should be noticed in some way; and this is my only motive for ad- 
dressing you on this occasion, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
OXONIENSIS, 
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DLOCESAN REGISTERS. 


Sir,—There seems to be a very common notion among the clergy 
that it is now no longer necessary to send copies of our Marriage 
Registers to the Bishop's Court, as has been the practice heretofore. 
That there is ground for such a notion cannot be gainsaid, since the 
new Registration Acts have entirely omitted to give any direction on 
the point. But a question will arise, whether it would be wise to take 
advantage of this omission, and adopt a course, because the law allows 
it, which will render the Diocesan Registers altogether imperfect as 
books of reference. It appears from clause 49 of the ct for register- 
ing Births, Deaths, and Marriages, “that nothing therein contained 
shall affect the registration of baptisms or burials as now by law esta- 
blished.’” The clause does not go on to say marriages, as that would 
have evidently been to mar the object of the framers of the act. 
From this clause it seems to be generally inferred, that the law still 


continues in force which requires the clergy, at the commencement of 


every year, to make a return to the registrar of the diocese of all bap- 
tisms and burials that have taken place within the year preceding. 
But nothing is said from which it can possibly be similarly inferred 
that the law contemplates in future copies of the marriage registers 
to be sent along with them. ‘There being this uncertainty, perhaps 
some one will procure from the proper quarter an opinion on the sub- 
ject, and through the British Magazine and other channels make it 
public, for the guidance of the clergy, as early as possible. 

Some clergymen, again, who are willing to make returns of their 
parish registers as usual to the Bishop's Court, independent of any 
liberty that may be given them to act otherwise by the recent acts, 
feel, with regard to the marriage registers, at a loss as to what form 
they may use. The old is shorter and more simple, and savours less 
of the leaven of Herod or statistical economy, than the new. Yet I 
do not think this reason would be sufficient for adhering to a form 
which has become obsolete, and may therefore, for anything I know, 
be rejected as proper documentary evidence in our courts of law and 
elsewhere. If we are to have the trouble of making and transcribing 
these things at all, a preference ought undoubtedly to be given to that 
form which the legislature has prescribed. And this in the end will 
save the trouble of keeping one book of marriage registration for the 
registrar-general, and another for the registrar of the diocese. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, R. B. 


RESPONSES IN CHURCH.—PARISH CLERKS. 


Sir,—It is a complaint almost universal in our churches, that the 
congregation will not make the proper responses. In the parts of the 
service which are assigned to the people, they are either silent alto- 
gether, or repeat the answers in a low and scarcely audible whisper. 
I need not point out to you how serious is this evil; how much it 
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detracts from the beauty of our service, and how much it tends to 
deaden the feelings of devotion. I would rather turn to the inquiry, 
whether we may not find some remedy for an evil which, although 
too inveterate to be easily abated, is not, I trust, placed beyond all 
hope of cure. In this, as in other cases, the first thing to be done is 
to investigate the causes of the evil; and one cause I have long 
thought to be the abuse of the office of parish clerks, This is not the 
place to enter into the history of those functionaries, or to shew how 
from having been in reality, as in name, clerks—clergy—clergy- 
assistant to the principal minister, they are now generally men of 
inferior education, and sometimes calculated, from their ignorance and 
vulgarity, rather to mar than to promote the purposes for which we 
assemble in church. The point on which I would now insist is the 
impropriety of the clerk having become the organ to respond for the 
whole congregation. ‘There is not a word in the Rubrics, from one 
end of the Prayer-book to the other, to direct him to be the spokes- 
man for the people; indeed, his office is not once mentioned. It is 
the people who are to say Amen; it is the people who are to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer; it is the people who are to rehearse the Creeds, as 
well as to pronounce the alternate verses of the psalins, and to take all 
the other parts in correspondence with the minister, And yet I 
believe it is from the practice of the clerk assuming to himself the 
whole of this office, (a practice which probably arose in rude and 
illiterate times, when few of the congregation had books or could 
read,) that the people at large have generally considered their part to 
be performed for them, and themselves to be at liberty to keep a pro- 
found silence during the whole service. And if this be really a 
cause of the evil, I would recommend as a remedy, (as is begun to 
be done in more than one church in the metropolis,) that the clerk, if he 
be retained, should be taught to make the responses in no louder tone, or 
in any other manner, than an ordinary member of the congregation. 
The awful stillness which would then ensue in the parts of the service 
assigned to the people, would remind them of their duty, and lead 
them to use their own voices in praising and praying to God. 

I may add, that I believe the evil in question to have been aggra- 
vated in many churches by another and a similar practice; that of the 
school-children making themselves too prominent in giving theresponses, 
particularly when they do it in a sort of measured sing-song tone. 
This, while it may gratify the master by exhibiting their skill in read- 
ing, serves to conceal and to afford an excuse for the silence of the 
congregation at large. I do not, indeed, wish the school-children 
to remain altogether silent, but am of opinion that they should be 
taught to read in a quiet manner, and to take no more than their due 
share in the performance of the service. The like observations might, 
perhaps, be extended to the children taking a decided lead in the 
psalmody. But, with the invincible dislike which persons of educa- 
tion generally feel to singing in church, we might, in many cases, be 
reduced to merely a piece of instrumental music from the organist, 
without the children, at least, to lead the other voices. 

I believe that, in the churches in the metropolis to which I allude, 
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not only is the clerk deprived of his dignity of responding for the 

whole congregation, but the minister gives out the psalms, as well as 

all notices, in conformity with the especial directions of our Liturgy. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, D. C. 


OXFORD DEACONS—MR. CODDINGTON. 


Dear Sir,—Having ventured some months ago to send you a few 
observations on a charge brought against some Oxford deacons in a 
contemporary publication, I find 1 have drawn upon myself the 
wrath of the critic, who, writing anonymously, accuses me by name of 
unjust and ungentlemanly conduct, without so much as stating the 
ground for such an imputation. Your readers will, of course, not 
expect me to bandy invectives with a person who acts in such 
a manner, In fact, my principal reason for coming forward again 
in this matter is the desire which I feel to apologize to the Ox- 
ford clergy for having, however unintentionally, helped to give cur- 
rency to what has since appeared to be an exaggerated account and 
great misrepresentation of the truth, and to express my regret at hay- 
ing given credit to a statement directed against them, on so light 
authority, I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, H. Coppincron, 


DAV US—ANSWER TO QUESTIONS. 


Sir,—May it be permitted me to reply to numbers 2 and 3 of the 
questions which you did me the favour to insert and publish in the 
British Magazine, March, 1838, p. 30]. 

Answer to No. 2.—The Salisbury Psalter (1506) ts the same as 
the Liber Psalmorum of the Roman Vulgate; which is Jerome's cor- 
rection of the old Latin translation of the Septuagint version. 

Answer to No. 3.—The Psalter or Lib. Psalm. printed in the autho- 
rized Latin Vulgate, with Jerome’s preface, is his emendation of the 
old Italic or Latin translation of the Septuagint version. And the 
Latin Bible or Vulgate Version és that universally adopted in the Ro- 
mish services, 

The only other questions which I would venture to ask are (1), 
whether Jerome did translate the Book of Psalms, de novo, from the 
Hebrew at all? And then (2), whether such version, if extant, is 
contained in the first volume of the Benedictine edition of his works? 
lam, Sir, with great respect, your very obedient and obliged, servant, 

Davus. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Connected Essays on the Principles of Sceptics. By H. O’Connor, Barrister- 
at-Law. Dublin: 1837. 8vo. pp. xxiv., 340. 


‘Tue twenty-four first pages of this book contain the dedication, pre- 
face, and table of contents. ‘The main work consists of three essays, 
of thirty, seventy, and eighty pages respectively, followed by two dis- 
sertations in an appendix of about twenty pages each, one hundred 
pages of notes, and an alphabetical index. The principal design 
of the work is to prove upon the principles of sceptics themselves 
the truth of the Christian religion; hence, as the author states at the 
beginning of his third essay, he has in a great measure assumed the 
existence of a God as the natural governor of the world, because it is 
impossible to proceed at all without admitting, either directly or in- 
directly, the supposition of a Creator. 

In the first essay, which is entitled, «‘ Observations on the Founda- 
tions of Morals in Human Nature,” one chief proposition appears to 
be, that whatever is natural indicates the will of the Author of nature, or 
that whatever ts natural is a part of the plan of nature. He maintains 
that it is consistent with all systems to assert the propriety, morality, 
and reasonableness of acting according to nature, notwithstanding that 
the power to do so from the free will of man sometimes perverts it. 
He dwells upon instinct and habit, and their distinctness trom sensa- 
tion and understanding, and again distinguishes the impulses of nature 
from those of habit; and, from a series of arguments, infers that con- 
formity to certain laws proceeds from one general rule—namely, dis- 
positions naturally implanted in the human breast; and hence that 
some moral sentiments are naturally inherent in man. Some of the 
author's arguments in this part of his essay seem very fair, but it is 
not always easy to follow out his conclusion. ‘The author also exa- 
mines the doctrine of uniformity, to shew that the want of it does not 
disprove the doctrine of the natural demonstration of w moral sense ; 
and compares man with the animal world, to prove the existence of a 
moral instinct; and he observes on some of Locke’s opinions. 

In Essay 2, which he names a “ Digression of Metaphysical Para- 
doxes, and of the Sceptical Theory of Cause and Effect,” he com- 
mences upon the abuses of words, and upon the effect of abstract 
names, introducing many quotations from and observations upon Dr. 
Brown, Dr. Berkely, and Mr. Hume. His next endeavour is to refute 
the modern sceptical system of causation; and he brings forward 
some useful arguments, though it is difficult to judge what weight they 
might have with a sceptic. ‘The latter portion of this essay is devoted 
to a consideration of some of Dr. Brown’s opinions, and his manner of 
confuting Mr. Hume, and also of some of Mr. Hume's doubts most 
likely to affect young sceptics. He then states his reasons for not 
attacking these, because his purpose is only to maintain the reason- 
ableness, under circumstances, of believing what is incapable of being 
sensibly perceived, or otherwise perfectly understood. 

The third essay is that in which the main design of the work makes 
its manifest appearance ; the mainstay of the argument seems to be, 
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that there is a natural tendency in the human mind to religion. Ad- 
dressing himself not so much to atheists as sceptics, he rests on the 
great theorem of the manifestation of design in the universe; and 
hence infers that an instinct would not be implanted in our natures were 
there not a proper object to which it was originally designed to be 
directed. He maintains that there is an instinctive propensity to reli- 
gion in the human breast; and, after a series of arguments, concludes, 
that if the Christian religion is false, then the anomaly exists of an 
instinct without an object. He commences with a view of those mat- 
ters of fact usually brought forward in support of arguments on this 
subject—such as the universal prevalence of a belief in a God and pro- 
vidence, and considers some objections founded upon the origin of lan- 
guage, and its use in the controversy. Many of his arguments in this 
essay are worthy of particular attention, especially that at p. 124, where 
he says, “ that the state of the world, as it is at the present day, and has 
been from the earliest period to which history reaches, proves unques- 
tionably that the reception of those doctrines, either now or in any 
former known time, has not been occasioned or continued by hypo- 
thetical arguments; that, because they have prevailed universally in 
all ages and nations, they must therefore have been originally com- 
municated by God ;” and pp. 128, 129, “ that religion is not the result 
of reason.’’ He refers, at p. 136, et seq., to Paul’s preaching at 
Athens in a manner which admits of difference of opinion. His obser- 
vations from p. 144, upon our notions of the Deity in his relation to 
ourselves, deserve consideration. He gives some pages to the considera- 
tion of sacrifices, from which he derives some arguments and (p. 159) 
some valuable conclusions. There are some arguments towards the 
conclusion of this essay upon miracles, and the natural belief in a 
future state and a future retribution. 

The first number of the appendix contains some useful remarks 
upon, and considerations of, the question of materialism ; and the second 
number a brief view of Mr. Hume’s theory of religion. There is also 
in the notes much useful matter connected with the subject of the 
work, 

The writer of the present notice, having stated the object of this 
work, which is one of much labour and thought, gives no opinion as 
to the attainment of success in that object. The subject is one of 
great difficulty, but the work deserves an attentive perusal from those 
who really study these points. It must not be read hastily or care- 
lessly, or the reasonings may be mistaken, and the work either under 
or over rated. The author deserves commendation for the clearness 
of his plan in regard to the table of contents and index; by these 
may be seen at one concise view both the subjects he treats of and his 
arrangement of them. The few errors in the language are too trifling 


to be noticed further than that they ought to have been corrected 
before publication. 





Thoughts on Religious Subjects. London: Longman andCo. 12mo. pp. 82. 


A LitTLE book, written with somewhat of affectation, divided into as 
many subjects as there are pages. Each thought commences at the 
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beginning of a page, but some of them scarcely occupy a quarter of 
it, the remainder being left blank; so that the book, in reality, contains 
hardly more than two-thirds the matter which the size of the paper 
and type, and the number of pages, seem to promise. The subject of 
each thought the reader must find out for himself, as none is named. 
Some of the thoughts are those common-places which seldom strike 
the mind till they are seen in print, or heard from the mouth of ano- 
ther, but which are not the less applicable or useful. At p. 16, the 
writer’s illustrations of the varieties of tastes among men of letters are 
not the most happy. Those in p.19, which begin thus, “ What is 
‘to fast??”’ are uncouth and strained. Here and there one of the 
thoughts is headed with a text of scripture. 

The following is the thought of one page :— 

“If I, being on a journey in a wild and dangerous country, and ignorant of the 
way, refuse to listen to those who are competent to direct me, and in consequence 


lose my way and meet with accidents, it is plain that I can have no cause to murmur 
at the accidents which befal me, but must allow that I deserve them.” 


All, however, are not so short as the above, and some are very fair. 





Utopia; or, the Happy Republic; a Philosophical Romance; by Sir Thomas 
More. To which is added, the New Atalantis ; by Lord Bacon, Witha Pre- 
liminary Discourse, containing an Analysis of Plato’s Republic, §c., and copious 
notes. By J. A. St. John, Esq. London: Rickerby. 1838. pp. 271. 


WueEN ultra-radicalism is considered the proper element for a com- 
mentary on Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon, Mr. St. John’s edi- 
tion will stand a very good chance for the favour of the public. His 
remarks on the clergy and religion are a worthy accompaniment of 
his politics. Mr. St. John also shews his perception in the matter of 
reasoning by selecting Milton’s Tetrachordon as a piece of most ex- 
traordinary logical acumen ! 


The Justice and Equity of Assessing the Net Profits of the Land for the Relief 
of the Poor maintained, in a Letter to the Poor Law Commissioners ; with 
some remarks on the celebrated case of Rex v. Joddrell. By a Norfolk Clergy- 
man. London: Roake and Varty. pp. 36. 


A PLatn, sensible pamphlet. It enters more fully into Mr, Joddrell’s 
case than could be done in the last number of this Magazine, and sup- 
plies examples and calculations to facilitate the application of this 
case to all parochial assessments. It may be warmly recommended 
to all who wish to understand this subject. 





The Lord’s Prayer in a Poetical Version. Each petition being paraphrased 
separately. By the Rev. J. Grant, M.A., Minister of Kentish Town. Kentish 
Town: Drew. 1837. 

Mr. Grant conceives that with many persons the frequent repetition 

of the Lord's Prayer is inconsiderate and a matter of rote, and he has 

composed the little paraphrases here given with a view to induce and 
help such persons to pause at the end of each petition, and then, after 
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instruction in its meaning, obtain a habit of reflection on what they 
are praying for. 

e design, in this respect is excellent ; but it is a further question, 
whether it is advisable to pursue it by means of a paraphrase in 
verse. ‘The best way will be to enable each reader to judge for him. 
self, by quoting the paraphrase of one petition, p. 11, (with the cita- 
tions of passages in the notes.) 


“ Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 


Are they not flaming ministers above ; * 
Swift—glad as swift, thy mandates to fulfil, 

And straightway lighting on thy holy hill, 

Bring to salvation’s heirs thy balms of love, 
Urn-bearers of the grace dispensing Dove ? 

On earth be done, ev'n as in heav'n, thy will ; 

May we of that pure host be followers still, 

And emulous of their obedience prove! 

Thy will be done in suffering, Of that band 
One came to suffer, blameless he alone, ” 

And opening not his mouth in querulous moan, 
For ’twas the Father’s will ;—the Father’s hand.° 
We too, all-sinful, at Love’s just command, 
Must bear His cross, to go where He hath gone. 


(a) Psalm, civ. 4. Heb. i. 14. Ephes. vi. 6. 
(b) Isaiah, liii. 7,8. Heb. x. 7. (c) Psalm, xxxix. 9; xl, 6, 7, 8. 
(d) Rom. viii. 17. Heb, xiii. 13, 14. John, xiv. 3. 


The references at the foot of the page are given as scriptural illus- 
trations of the view taken of the several petitions, and Mr. Grant 
entreats that those who use his book will consult them diligently. 





The Child's own Bible. A Selection of Narratives of the leading Events of re- 
vealed Religion in the Language of Holy Writ; illustrated by numerous 
appropriate wood engravings, after the ancient masters, from drawings by 
W. H. Brooke, Esq., F.S.A., engraved by Messrs. Wright and Folkard, 
Slade, &c. Parts 1 and 2. London:  Pcacna and Co. 1838. (In 
Monthly Parts.) 


THE title nearly explains the nature of this work; but it is necessary 
to state, that detached texts are put together (without any reference to 
the parts of the Bible fromi which they came) in order to complete the 
narrative. Thus the creation is introduced by passages from St. 
John’s Gospel, &c. This has its dangers and its inconveniences, 
although the intentions of those who have made this selection appear 
unexceptionable. The notes contain a variety of discussions ; some 
directed against the common geological theories, and some philo- 
logical. These seem out of place in “the Child’s own Bible,” al- 
though where the reviewer has looked at them the theology is sound. 





Conversations on Nature and Art. (Second Series.) London: John Murray. 
1838, post Svo. pp. 430. 


Like the former volume, noticed in this Magazine some months ago, 
this book contains a vast variety of miscellaneous information, con- 
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veyed in a pleasing form ; and, without entering deeply into the differ- 
ent subjects of which it treats, says sufficient to induce its readers .to 
pursue them further. Upon the accuracy of its matter it is almost 
impossible for any single individual to pronounce a judgment, as. it 
seems to touch upon almost everything. ‘The same remarks which 
were made before, as to the desultory nature of the reading induced 
by such books, apply equally to thisvolume. But the same excellent 
principles, and the same merits, serve also to recommend it to those 
who will, in all cases, indulge in desultory reading. 





A History of the Bastile and its principal Captives. By R. A. Davenport. 

London: T. Tegg. 1838. (Family Library, 64.) 

Tue title-page of this publication sufficiently describes its contents. 
It commences with a description of the building itself, its original con- 
struction, the additions to it, and its condition latterly. The first 
chapter contains miscellaneous information connected with its arrange- 
ments; the manner in which prisoners were arrested and confined, 
and the treatment they experienced; their lodging, food, clothing, 
and attendance ; the privations to which they were subject, and the 
cruelties practised towards them; the officers of the establishment, 
and the way in which they performed their duties; and a narrative, 
written by a person who was, during eight months, an inmate under 
the mildest form of imprisonment. ‘The following chapters contain a 
general history of the building and its inmates. Of the more noted 
prisoners the author gives a brief memoir, not confined to the period of 
theirimprisonment. Some of these memoirs are particularly interest- 
ing. In the last chapter but one is a history of the thirty-five years 
imprisonment of Latude, whose wonderful series of escapes from the 
Bastile &c. has been frequently presented to the public. The last 
chapter contains a history of the destruction of the building, of which 
there is a plate facing the title-page. 

The author, in the advertisement, states that it was his original 
design to link, in some measure, the history of the Bastile with that 
of France, but that he afterwards abandoned it, in consequence of its 
extending the work too far. 





The Dangers and Safeguards of Ethical Science. The Inaugural Lecture of the 
Rev. W. Sewell, M.A. Oxford: Talboys. pp. 66. 
Tur dangers noticed by Mr. Sewell as attendant upon the study of 
morals are, the injury apt to be inflicted upon our powers of self- 
control by the habit of speculation, the vacillation of purpose too 
often caused by the analysis of our moral being, and the errors arising 
out of the nature of the subject. Self-reflection is confessedly a diffi- 
cult task; and the mind of the inquirer can only form its conclusions 
from the contemplation of itself—a single and necessarily imperfect 
object, continually liable to fluctuations, without any sensible standard 
by which it can be tested and set right. The safeguards to which he 
looks for protection are, a regard to the authority of the church, 
which shall control our inquiries and remind us constantly that we 
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are actors, and not merely spectators, even in the world of reason, 
and respect for the common consent of mankind. The whole lecture 
will (in the reviewer's opinion) well repay a careful perusal; it is full 
of just thoughts and beautiful feeling: whether the latter portion will, 
to all minds, appear satisfactory, is more than he can venture to 


decide. 





The Young Christian’s Sunday Evening; or, Conversations on Scripture 

History. By Mrs. Parry. London: Rivingtons. 1837. pp. 636. 
Firty-NiNE Sunday evenings are supposed to be devoted to these 
“ Conversations ;"’ the dramatis persone are, a mother and her 
son Edward; and the four gospels are the subjects of discourse, 
Mrs. Parry has furnished the youthful reader with a J instructive 
and interesting illustration of the life and ministry of our blessed 
Saviour. Her style is plain, and her observations display knowledge, 
judgment, and piety. 


Scenes in the Hop Gardens. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1838. 
pp. 232. 

Tuts volume comprises some conversations on religious subjects be- 
tween a young lady and the villagers of a hamlet in Sussex. In the 
course of her rambles, this young lady meets the daughter of a 
country clergyman, Mrs. Mills, a unitarian, Mrs, Jarvis, “a high 
baptist,’ &c. With each of these persons she contrives to discuss 
certain points of theology; e.g., the utility of forms of prayer, and 
the beauty of the liturgical offices of the church, (p. 114—123 ;) the 
extreme sinfulness of the neglect of the public worship of God, 
(pp. 182— 135;) parental responsibility, family religion, infant 
baptism, and predestination. The arguments in favour of our ritual 
are well put. By the way, what connexion has the frontispiece with 
anything in the volume? What has a fine lady, indulging in a little 
music on the guitar amidst mountain scenery, to do with hop gardens, 
or religious conversations ? 





The Bridal of Naworth. A Poem, in three cantos. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1837. pp. 111. 


Tue author’s pet character in this poem is one Ranulph, a hired 
murderer ; and, to judge from the following portrait, no very pleasant 
companion on a dark winter’s night :— 


“ The feeble gleam displayed 
His hideous aspect and gigantic shade. \ 
Fierce rolled his gloating eye, and darkly wild 
He glared pacar and like a demon smiled ; 
And from his strange and with’ring smile there fell 
A light, appalling as a glimpse of hell. 
Swoln were his bloated features, black and tense 
With each disgusting appetite of sense. 
His face and form accord.”—p. 17. 
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At page 19 the author exhibits his valuable opinions of the so- 
called dark ages thus :— 


“ In those dark ages, known through after times 
As learning’s night, all ignorance and crimes. 
* oe e 


Then social strife made civil union strong, 
And private rectitude was public wrong, 

And crime was sacred, guilt awoke no shame, 
And superstition took religion's name.” 


Alas! poor dark ages! This production of an enlightened period 
must put you to shame! 


On the Foundation of Morals. Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, Nov. 1837. By the Rev. W. Whewell, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College. 8vo. pp. 88. 

THESE sermons are a vigorous effort on the part of their accomplished 
author to displace Paley’s Moral Theology from the station it occupies 
among the prescribed studies of the university of Cambridge, and to 
prepare the way for the introduction of a purer system of ethics, 
founded upon those principles which will be perhaps for many ages 
familiarly associated with the name of Bishop Butler. 

The first two, after some preliminary observations upon the great 
importance that the practical principles imparted at Cambridge should 
be true, shew that the doctrine of an inherent moral sense is established 
by scripture, that it was not unknown to heathen philosophy, that it 
bears testimony to the moral attributes of God, that it possesses a dis- 
tinct and peculiar character over other principles of action, authorita- 
tively claiming to be the guide of life; and that, however it may re- 
quire to be enlightened and instructed, it still supplies a basis on which 
may be reared a sound and consistent scheme of ethical science. ‘The 
maintenance of these doctrines is concluded by a practical application 
of the subject. We are reminded that, to perceive these truths of our 
moral nature, we must carefully look for them ; that the apprehension 
of duty, as the primary ground of conduct, may be apparently extin- 
guished by perverse and vicious habits of thought and feeling; that 
the fatalist, for instance, or he who professes to make selfishness his 
rule, or the disappointed searcher after mere enjoyment, have unfitted 
themselves for the attainment of this knowledge of their original con- 
stitution; and that for all there is but one appointed road in these in- 
quiries. That those that do God's will shall know his way. The 
third sermon is intended to guard against misconceptions of what has 
been stated; it might be supposed that the motives supplied by revela- 
tion were not sufficiently kept in view; but while to do the will of 
God is the sum of our duty, as he is immutable holiness, that will 
must be coincident with right; while the final judgment is a warning, that 
judgment will be passed in righteousness, and the call which summons 
us to obey God’s will is but the echo of the dictates of our conscience ; 
and further, the very perplexity we are under, from a sense of our 
imperfect obedience to that law which is within us, prepares us for the 
great mystery of the gospel, salvation and deliverance through the 
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atonement of Christ. In the last discourse, the defectiveness of Paley's 
system is pretty severely animadverted on, with a view to induce the 
university no longer to sanction it; the consistency of such a system 
as might be framed upon the principles laid down, with all that is true 
in it, is pointed out; and the renewal and assistance promised in the 
scriptures to man’s moral nature is beautifully and most fitly dwelt 
upon as that which is to complete the Christian view of man’s 
conduct, encourage our efforts, and realize our hopes. 

These sermons are forcibly written: perhaps the style strikes one 
occasionally as a little too flowery for the subject; but there will be 
few who will read them without interest, or without gratitude to the 
author for the distinctness with which he has brought before them some 
of the most important truths with which their minds can be occupied. 

In the preface, Mr. Whewell states his intention of shortly publish- 
ing an edition of some of Butler’s sermons, arranged in sections for the 
facility of reference, with a few illustrations of his principles, collected 
from the writings of other authors. 


—_——s 


The Law of the Mind and the Law of the Members. A Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford on St. Peter’s Day, 1837; with Notes, and an Appendiz, 
wherein the existence of an Innate Moral Faculty is maintained, and some 
Observations are offered on Mr. Woodgate’s late Sermon. By Charles Henry 
Crawfurd, M.A. Oxford: Talboys. pp. 99. 

A PLAIN and serious exhortation to zeal and watchfulness in ourspiritual 
warfare, grounded upon Rom. vii. 21—23, as representing the condition 
ofall mankind. The appendix contains some observations on Locke's 
arguments for the non-existence of innate practical principles; and in 
the notes Mr. Crawfurd has brought together some interesting quota- 
tions from Aristotle and later moral writers. The passages objected 
to in Mr. Woodgate’s sermon are those in which he states that the 
happiness which is the result of right action, “if sought on its own 
account, and not through moral principle, must of necessity fail, not 
only of being obtained, but of being understood ;” and “that none but 
one who is already a good man would form at all a correct notion of 
it; while to every one else, a description of it, if it could be given, 
would be distasteful and repulsive.”’ 





The Pope confounded, and his Kingdom exposed. By Martin Luther. Trans- 
lated by the Rey. Henry Cole. London: Nisbet. 8vo. pp. 180. 


It may be necessary to inform those readers of this book who are not 
acquainted with Luther's other works, that it is founded on ‘a particular 
interpretation of a passage from the prophet Daniel, (viii. 23, 
24, °25,) in which it is made strongly to prefigure the enormities 
of popery. Upon the merits of the original WORK nothing need be 
said, nor upon Mr. Cole's translation, as he has so often translated 
other works of Luther, But it is impossible to. avoid making’ a few 
observations upon the translator's preface, in which he introduces, sub- 
jects irrelevant to the matter, and, in the reviewer's opinion, Very in- 
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judiciously, There are in it many violent passages not confined, to 
popery, but launched forth against those who happen not to entertain 
the same views with the translator, who, however, does not himself 
tied be quite a safe guide to sound opinions. He ap to 
‘refer with great satisfaction to a letter of his to the bishop of London, 
in which are suggested some alterations in the liturgy, &c.; and he 
makes the present pore a medium of advertising his other publica- 
tions, both past and future. 


Days of Darkness, and Other Poems. By the Rev. James Lawson, M.A. 
London: Fellowes. 1838. 18mo. pp. 70. 
THESE poems, eleven in number, are written for times of affliction ; 
they are mostly addressed to the author's sister or to her husband. They 
are short, and one or two of them are pretty. There are also a dozen 
little poems upon different sacred subjects. Tastes differ so much in 
writings of this description, that it is scarcely possible to give an opinion 
upon them; though in some the sentiments are good, the versification is 


rather laboured. No. V., suggested by reading Matt. vii. 5, is one of 
the best. 





Sermons. By the late Rev. Richard Moxon, Curate of Ilkestone, Derbyshire. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1837. Post 8vo. pp. 260. 

Tuts volume consists of eighteen sermons on various subjects. They 
are written in a clear and impressive style. bet are more practical 
than doctrinal, and are sufficiently plain and simple for family reading. 

At the commencement of Sermon IV., Mat. xi. 5—“ The poor have 
the gospel preached to them,’’—there is a very injudicious comparison 
of present and past times, giving out that the poor, a few years since, 
were looked on as mere clods of the valley, and treated as though 
they were of another species, and as though they had no kindred prin- 
ciples of immortality with those in the higher walks of life; and tak- 
ing far too much praise to the better dispositions manifested of late 
years. 

They were published by subscription, agreeably with the wish of 
the parishioners of Ilkestone, of which place Mr. Moxon was curate 
twelve or thirteen years. There is a brief memoir written by his 
brother, by which it appears that Mr. Moxon was originally a Wes- 
leyan, but that he a left that persuasion, and was ordained at 
Bishopthorpe to a church in Hull. He died in the 44th year of his 
age. In this memoir, there are given one or two of his own memor- 
anda. One of these, upon his ordination, sets forth very strikingly 
what ought to be the feelings of one newly entering into the ministry, 





4 Succinct Account of the Kaffer’s Case, in a Letter to T, Fowell Buzton, 
. M. P. By Stephen Kay, Missionary. London: Hamilton, Adams, 

& Co. 1837. B8vo. pp. 92. 
Tats pamphlet is put forth as a vindication of the Kaffers, in order 
to shew that they have been misrepresented and unjustly treated. 
Mr. Kay has been a missionary among them for eleven years, and states 
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that he has been uniformly well treated by them. The letter is 
divided into two heads, and these into subdivisions. Under the first 
he maintains, Ist, The true character of the Kaffer has been grossly 
misrepresented ; 2ndly, as neighbours, the Kaffers have been most un- 
kindly treated ; 3rdly, that the Kaffers as a nation have been seriously 
injured; dthly, their chiefs have been systematically maltreated ; 
Sthly, their country has been again and again desolated. Under the 
second, which relates to the efforts of the missionaries, he maintains, 
1st, the deportment of the Kaffer is manifestly altered; 2ndly, mar- 
riage has been introduced ; 3rdly, their views of female character are 
confessedly elevated; 4thly, their heathenish cruelties have been 
materially checked ; 5thly, war has unquestionably been prevented ; 
Gthly, a peaceful disposition has in numerous instances been induced ; 
7thly, a desire for education has increased; 8thly, commerce and 
agriculture have been promoted; 9thly, the sabbath has been estab- 
lished; 10th, the rite of sepulture also is now observed. 

There are many notes, containing extracts from the minutes of 
evidence taken before the committee of inquiry into the condition of 
aborigines, and other testimony to the correctness of the writer's state- 
ments. There are also frequent references to another work by the 
same author, “ Travels and Researches in Caffraria.”’ ' 

The Reviewer having stated the object of this work, simply adds, 
that he cannot pretend to judge of its accuracy. 





An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By Richard Treffry, jun. Mason. 1837. 8vo. pp. 508. 


Tuis volume is interesting on many accounts. It is an elaborate 
defence of a great Catholic doctrine, by one who does not belong to 
the church of England; and it is, besides, the work of one who says 
(pref. pp. viii. ix.) that his “ arguments originated in no silly conceit of 
his abilities, but in a deeply painful process of sceptical reasoning, 
which at one time led as nearly as possible to the rejection of the 
great doctrine in question.” He was, in short, nearly falling into 
Arianism, but being struck with the danger of the probable result of 
his views, he set himseif, which he acknowledges should have been 
his first step, diligently to examine and classify every passage of 
scripture which seemed to pertain to the subject. In his preface, after 
answering some objections against his undertaking, such as the mys- 
teriousness of the subject, and the evils of controversy, he proceeds to 
observe the necessity of treating upon it. He mentions an assertion 
triumphantly made (but it is to be hoped quite untrue,) to the effect 
that “that the mass of Christians out of the establishment deny that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the eternal Son of God!” and fears there 
may be some ground for the statement. He then apologizes for select- 
ing Professor Stuart, of Andover, for something like an uncourteous 
prominence in the controversial part of the volume. No apology, 
surely, is needed for this; Professor Stuart has a considerable name 
with many people, but there is much in his works which is extremely 
unsound—unsound in doctrine. and unsound in criticism,—and there- 
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fore any writer who takes the requisite pains to point this out is 
highly deserving of praise. 

The Table of Contents gives a very good outline of the work, It 
is divided into seven chapters, going into the following particulars :-—— 

1, General statement and examination of the question. 

2. Illustrations from Jewish opinions, phraseology, &c., from the 

rsonal confessions to our Lord, and from preternatural testimonies. 

3. General evangelical illustrations, 

4, The writings of St. John. 

5. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

6. The eternal Sonship of our Lord considered in its connexion 
with fundamental evangelical truth. 

7. The consent of the Catholic church to the doctrine of the eternal 
Sonship of our Lord. 

Kach chapter is divided into several sections, to some of which 
notes, containing collateral testimony, are appended. 

The first division contains an inquiry into the two classes of appel- 
lations applied to the mixed nature of Christ—the purely divine, and 
those originated in the incarnation,—and also into the question, to 
which class does the title of the Son of God belong?’’ In the second 
chapter, illustrations from the Targums, Philo, &c., are given; and 
there is a long section on the Jewish distinction between the Messiah 
and the Son of God. ‘There are some excellent remarks in the sec- 
tion upon the personal confessions ; and to this section there is a long 
note on the use of the article in phrases like Yue Oeov. In chapter LI. 
sect. 4, the author enters upon the preternatural testimonies to Jesus 
as the Son of God. In regard to the testimony of the impure spirits, 
and to the annunciation made to the Virgin Mary, there are some 
arguments which enter on very mysterious and abstruse points, which 
require the greatest care in handling them. Agreeing, as the reviewer 
does most cordially, to the doctrine maintained in this work, he cannot 
engage to accede to all which is there argued, nor is he prepared to 
dispute it. He only intimates the necessity of extreme caution in 
making any assertions relative to the points there touclied upon ; and 
the reader must be as cautious in admitting, as an author ought to be 
in mentioning, any such statements. " 

Chap. IV. is devoted to the consideration of St. John’s writings— 
the evangelical sense of the word Logos—and the epithet “ only begot- 
ten.” In the chapter relative to the last of these, the epithet ‘“ only 
begotten,” there is much that is both forcible and ingenious, —__ 

Chap. V. is oceupied in discussing the doctrines laid down in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. One section treats of apostasy from Christ, 
another of his priesthood. In some of the notes to the different 
sections of this chapter, there are a variety of remarks to which the 
admirers of Professor Stuart will do well to attend. ee 

The sixth chap. develops the principles involved in the inquiry. 
Mr. Treffry very properly argues that extra-scriptural tests of truth 
cannot be admitted, and proceeds on the principle that when an 
opinion is affirmed on the warrant of scripture testimony alone, and 
denied on grounds partially or wholly independent of revelation, there 
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is a strong presumption in favour of the affirmative and against the 
negative side of the question. Again, he argues also that scripture cannut 
be fairly int ted by reasoning independent of scripture, As an 
iltustration of the principle of explaining away passages which contain 
proscribed tenets, he instances Mr. Belsham’s caution against what is 
called the natural sense of words and phrases; and he very properly 
exposes the object of the Improved Version of the New Testament. 
In the two following sections, the Deity of Christ and the Doctrine of 
the Trinity are brought to bear on the doctrine of the eternal Sonship. 
The next section considers the work of man’s redemption, and argues 
_ the eternal Sonship of our Lord from the scheme of redemption. 

Chap. VII. is chiefly employed in giving citations from the most 
ancient Fathers, and citing ancient creeds. 

Upon the whole, the author of this work is entitled to great praise 
and thanks for having brought together so much weighty evidence, 
set forth in general with so much clearness of argument in favour of a 
most vital and important doctrine of our faith. The spirit m which it 
is written deserves praise also. There is nothing irrelevant to the 
subject introduced ; nothing to offend those who may differ from the 
author on other points. It will prove a source of much value and in- 
struction to those who are inquirers on this subject. 


Stanley ; or, the Infidel Reclaimed. And other Poems. By J.C. Tyler, Esq. 
London: Rivingtons. 1838. 12mo. pp. 86. 

Tue first of these poems is founded on one of “ the traditions of Lan- 

cashire,” and is treated so as to be read with interest. Some of the 

minor poems are also pleasing; and there is about some of them a 

religious turn which would almost bring them into the class of sacred 

poetry. tien 


Short Sermons and Hymns for Children. By a Sunday-School Teacher. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1837. 12mo. pp. 190. 


Tuts little volume contains fifty-four sermons, being one for each 
Sunday in the year and Christmas Day and Good Friday. They are 
written in an easy simple style, and would probably be intelligible to 
young people. They are very short, and to each is attached a little 

ymn. They are both on doctrinal and practical subjects. There are 
some observations in the preface addressed to those who may read 
these sermons to children. The reviewer would just remark that 
some of the hymns are in a style which does not please him. 


An ing of Gold. By the Rev. C. B, Taylor, M.A. London; Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co, 1838. Post 8vo. pp. 28. 

Tuts is No. IL. of « Tracts for the Rich,” entitled also “ Plain Words on 

Pride and Meekness,” and published originally for the benefit of a 

bazaar, to which it refers at the beginning. It is an agreeable address, 

written in a simple and pleasing style, as they who have read the 

author's other works, “ May you like it,” &c., will easily believe... 
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The Matin Bell, Bath: J. A. E. Binns, 8vo. pp. 16. 


A sermon published with the hope of convincing all who profess them- 
selves disciples of Jesus Christ, but are destitute of his spirit, that it is 
impossible for them to be happy in the life tocome. The text is taken 
from Mark, ix. 43-48. 


Friendly Counsel to a Dissenting Parishioner, who professes to be seeking the 
Salvation of his Soul, By the Author of ‘ Dissenters recalled to their Duties 
and Interests.” London; Burns. 1838. 


In this little tract there are many excellent passages and strong argu- 
ments. In one or two cases, the expressions would have been the 
better for being softened. Dissent is a great practical evil, and this 
tract shews its evils; but, in the reviewer's opinion, one passage rela- 
tive to its evils (p. 21) would be better expunged. 


A History of British Reptiles. By Thomas Bell, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of 
Zoology in King’s College, London. [Illustrated with a woodcut of each 
Species, with some of the Varieties, and numerous Vignettes. Part I. London : 

an Voorst. 1838. 8vo. 


Tals is another of Mr. Bell’s zoological works, equally beautiful with 
the former. It will give pleasure to every friend of natural history to 
know that Mr. Bell is still continuing his labours in this department 
of knowledge ; and that he promises a work on British Crustacea, 
as soon as that on Reptiles is completed. 





A Commentary on the Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and Wales. 
By the Rev. George Burges, Vicar of Halvergate and of Moulton, in Norfolk. 
London: Rivingtons. Norwich: Matchett and Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 134. 


Mr. Buress has written this with a view to warn all his clerical bre- 
thren against entering into voluntary agreements; and this for two 
reasons—first, that they will be losers by it, and secondly, that they 
will be sanctioning the overthrow of that right with which God and 
man have for so many centuries invested the church. 

Mr. Burges analyzes various portions of the law to shew its in- 
justice and iniquity. His language is occasionally somewhat strong, 
it must be confessed, but Mr. Burges’ intentions seem good, There 
is certainly cause for complaint in the Bill. 


~— of the Evidence before the Committee of the Two Houses, as to the New 
lan of Education in Ireland. With Notes. By the Rev. A. Irwin, A.M. 
Part 1. Principles of the System. Dublin: Curry and Co. 1838. 


It is so mee for any one to wade through the enormous mass of 
evidence, that the public are much indebted to any one who, like Mr, 
Irwin, will give them the means of knowing the most important parts 
of it. In Mr. Irwin’s notes there seems also to be some useful in- 
formation. | 
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Medea of Euripides. With Greek Notes, Various Readings, and Emendations. 
By Alexander Negris. Edinburgh: Clark. 12mo. 

Tuts is a neatly-printed edition of the Medea, and there is something 

amusing in finding some of Porson’s emendations discussed in Greek, 

Mr. Negris’s explanations seem fair enough. 


Sanbattion, and other Poems. By the Rev. RK. C. Trench. London: Moxon. 


Tue justly-merited reception which Mr, Trench’s former volume met 
with, takes away the necessity of commending the present work to 
favourable notice. It is sufficient to say that it is distinguished by 
the same rare and high qualities as its predecessor, the same melody 
of versification, the same refined delicacy and truth of feeling, the same 
play of imagination, the same fervid but pure spirit of piety and 
devotion. 


Think ! 


Ir would be quite a pity to add a bookseller’s name to this emphatic 
monosyllabic title. ‘The matter ought to have been noticed in last 
month's Magazine; and had this been the case, it would have been said 
that this little tract consists of prayers and meditations, good in their 
way, though their peculiar connexion with the title is not very appa- 
rent. However, as Thinking has made its own way to a second 
edition, it wants no help now from a reviewer. 





The Spiritual Sacrifice. Consisting of Prayers and Thanksgivings, selected from 
the Works of eminent Christians. Arran as a Manual of Devotion for 
Families and Private Persons. London: Hatchard and Son, 1838. 8vo. 
pp. 373. 


Tuts is a collection of about one hundred and fifty prayers, selected 
from nearly sixty different sources, but chiefly from Jeremy Taylor, 
Jenks, Toplady, Bickersteth, Matthew Henry, Thomas 4 Kempis, the 
Common Prayer-Book, and the Whole Duty of Man.” They are 
divided into family and private prayers. The former are arranged into 
morning and evening prayers for four weeks, prayers for times of 
affliction, fast days, sacrament, thanksgivings, and intercessions. The 
private prayers nearly similar, with some for particular graces, 

One common fault in collections of prayers is, that they are not 
adapted to the generality of people; there are few persons who can 
make the words their own; they seem to take too much for granted as 

rds the feelings of those for whose use they are intended. ‘This 
will be found to be the case in many of those contained in this volume. 
There is too much talking in them for prayer ; they had betterbe styled, 
Meditations, with pious ejaculations. Such, at least, was the feeling of 
the writer of this notice when perusing the volume ; he could read and 
admire many of them, but he could not feel that he could use them as 
prayers. Many persons, however, will be pleased with them, and in 


so numerous a collection will be almost sure to find some that they 
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may employ as the compiler has intended ; but should they fail of this, 
they need not think that this is a useless volume; it cannot be used 
without profit, as the names of most of the authors will be sufficient 
toshew. The least that can be said in its favour is, that it lays open 
the thoughts and feelings of some “ eminent Christians’ to others, who, 
though their hearts will not be able to respond to the words, will 
scarcely refrain from wishing that they could. 


ee 


The Alternative: Disease and Premature Death, or Health and Long Life, &c. 
Being an Exposure of the prevailing Misconception of their respective Sources, 
and shewing what is, and what is not, according to those Laws which alone can 
ensure sound Health and length of Life. By Joel Pinney, Esq. London: 
Highley. 8vo. pp. 216. 


One sentence of this work is enough to shew the principle on which 
the author proceeds :—“ The cure of disease (when it has taken hold 
of the system) belongs to the medical man; the preservation of health, 
to ourselves,” p. 153. 

The prophylactics of Mr. Pinney are sensible enough ; active habits, 
temperance, early rising, exercise, &c. 


The various Memorials and Communications addressed by the dif- 
ferent Chapters to his late Majesty’s Church Commissioners, which 
were printed by order of the House of Commons, on the motion of 
Sir R. H. Inglis, have been published in an octavo volume, and fur- 
nished with an Index, as well as an Appendix, containing certain 
Memorials relative to the See of Sodor and Man. 


Part V. of Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge is published, contain- 
ing a view of the Hall of Trinity College, as seen from Nevill’s Court. 
The other engraving is the statue of Sir Isaac Newton. Would it 
not be better to avoid so very difficult a task as such a statue? This 
Number appears to complete Trinity College. 


Part XVIII. of the Churches of London is out, and contains St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate, and the interior of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. It con- 
tinues to keep up its character. 


Some books of great importance and interest have appeared within 
the last fortnight—among others, Mr. Paliner’s Treatise on the Church, 
a work of which the highest expectations have been justly formed, and 
which promises to do more than realize them. But it would be unjust 
to say more of such a book without a more careful perusal of it than 
ten days will allow. Dr. Hook has also published a very interesting 
volume, which contains a republication of two American works b 
Dr. M‘Vicar,—the “ Early”’and “ Professional” years of Bishop Hoba 
with a prefatory account of the American Church, from Dr, Hook's 
own vigorous and masterly pen. 
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Monument to Wickliffe —Mr. Richard Westmacott, the worthy son 
of acelebrated father, has just published in lithograph a sketch of his 
monument to Wickliffe, cent subscription at Lutterworth. The — 
dignity and grace displayed in many of the fi , and, what is still 
more rare, the thought which has been expended on the subject, and 
has led to the very interesting grouping of the piece, are such as 
cannot fail to attract attention, and obtain for Mr. Westmacott from 
the public at large the reputation he so justly deserves, 


Bishop Ken's Works.—In answer to the query proposed in the 
review of this work in the last number, Mr. Round, the editor, has 
kindly written as follows :—* In regard to che Royal Sufferer, being of 
opinion, from various grounds, that it is spurious, | look upon the pre- 
tence to being one of the seven bishops in the same light with the 
assumption of the initials T. K. in the title-page; I suppose them to 
be both adopted for purposes of deception. I do not reject it from the 
collection because the resemblance to Bishop Ken’s style is faint, but 
because of certain striking dissimilarities, particularly in the character 
and terminations of the prayers; while the resemblance of style in 
certain points does not appear sufficiently strong to be conclusive in 
its favour. There is also to my apprehension an absence of that 
warm glow which pervades the devotions of Ken. They are compo- 
sitions, rather than prayers; framed, rather than poured forth.” 


An Illustrated Bible, in folio, is now being published in parts by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder. Its type is good, and it is to contain the 
apparatus of Brown’s self-interpreting Bible, and will therefore be ac- 
ceptable to those who approve of his notes. The illustrations appear 
to be confined to the pages in which a book begins, and title-pages. 


They consist of a figured red ink border, adorned with small wood cuts 
in black. 


Part V. of Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Birds is published, and 
the work keeps up its high character. The wood cuts are exquisite, 
particularly that of the Song Thrush. 


Vol. IV. of Southey's Poems contains his wild and singular poem 
of Thalaba. 


DOCUMENTS. 


-_--_ 


APPEAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Tue Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has now been engaged for 
more than a century in promoting religious instruction and education through- 
out the colonies and dependencies of the British empire. It is conducted 
upon the principles of the church of England, and the missionaries whom it 
employs are subject to the ecclesiastical authorities of the country in which 
are placed. 

: — the earlier period of its existence, the labours of the Society were 

principally devoted to the building of churches, the maintaining of clergymen, 
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and the gathering together of congregations, in the North American Colonies ; 
and'since the separation of the United States of America from the Brit'sh 
crown, the same operations have been carried on in the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton, and the Bermudas. By planting branches of Christ’s 
holy catholic church in each of these settlements, the Society has endeavoured 
to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth, and to communicate the saving 
truths of the gospel to the population springing up in these immense terri- 
tories. 

The cost of the American missions was defrayed, during many years, from 
annual subscriptions, and from the interest of some considerable legacies. 
From the year 1813 to the year 1833, the Society undertook the management 
of a grant annually voted by parliament for the support of clergymen of the 
church of England in the North American Colonies. But this grant is now 
discontinued ; and, for the future, the colonists can expect no aid from the 
mother-couatry, except such as arises from voluntary contributions. 

The expenditure of the Society under this head during the year 1837, 
amounted to more than 13,000/.; and there is an urgent demand for addi- 
tional clergymen in every one of the provinces, more especially in Upper 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

In the year 1820 the Society founded a Mission College at Calcutta, for 
the education of missionaries and catéchists, whether European, Indo-British, 
or native, to be employed in ministering to the native Christians of Hindostan, 
and in preaching the gospel to the Hindoos and Mahommedans throughout 
that country. The number of missionaries and catechists educated in this 
seminary, and now serving in India, is twenty-one; and the number of 
students, at the date of the last report, was sixteen, including seven native 
converts. Missions in connexion with the college have been established in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta and at Cawnpore; and the number of ordained 
missionaries in the Bengal presidency is four. 

The care of the extensive protestant missions in Southern India, formerly 
supported by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, was transferred 
to this Society in the year 1824; and the number of European Missionaries 
in that presidency is eighteen, besides catechists and native teachers. Large 
native schools are carried on in connexion with these missions; and a semi- 
nary for the education of catechists and teachers is established at Vepery, 
near Madras. 

These are the portions of the Society’s labours which fall most exactly under 
the description of missions to the heathen; and every subscriber to its funds 
may have the satisfaction of feeling that he assists in causing the gospel to be 
preached among the idolators and Mahommedans of the east. The expendi- 
ture in India during the year 1837 exceeded 17,000/.; and steps have been 
taken for the opening of a new mission in the presidency of Bombay, which 
will necessarily create a further demand for pecuniary aid. 

Another scene of extensive usefulness was opened in the year 1833, by the 
Act for the Abolition of Slavery throughout her Majesty’s dominions. On 
this interesting occasion the Society resolved to take an active part in provid- 
log for the religious instruction of the enfranchised negroes; and a special 
fund was raised by subscriptions and donations, to be expended in aid of the 
cost of building churches and school-houses, and of maintaining clergymen 
and schoolmasters, in the British West Indies. In pursuance: of this’ plan, 
large grants of money have been made towards the erection of churches and 
schools ; and the number of clergymen, exclusive of other teachers, now in 
counexion with the Society, and deriving a portion of their income from its 
funds, is thirty-seven. The vital importance of communicating» moral and 
religious knowledge to the negro population, and the feeling of the country in 
favour of that class, encourage the Society to persevere in this branch of its 
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operations. The present annual charge, independent of grants for buildings, 
is 6,0001. 

Lastly, in the year 1837, the spiritual destitution of the Australian Colonies 
having ae represented to the Society by the Bishop of Australia, it has en- 
gaged to contribute towards the support of twenty additional clergymen, to be 
employed as chaplains in the provinces of New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land; and it has much pleasure in announcing, that no less than 
twelve of the number have been appointed, and have sailed for Australia. 
The dreadful state of wickedness into which the great body of the people 
throughout these colonies were falling must plead the Society’s excuse for 
entering at the present time upon a new field of labour and expense. It 
rejoices at having been enabled to induce so considerable a body of clergymen 
to devote themselves to the service of their Heavenly Master, under circum- 
stances of much discouragement; and trusts that the appalling accounts, re- 
cently published by authority, respecting the moral and religious condition of 
our convict settlements, will awaken the attention of the country, and produce 
an attempt to wipe out this foul stain upon the national character. 

From the foregoing statement, it will be seen that the recent extension of 
the Society’s labours commenced at a time when, by the discontinuance of the 
parliamentary grant, the whole expense of the North American missions was 
cast upon its funds,—an expense which they were barely able to meet. And 
in the years which have elapsed since that period the Society’s annual income, 
arising from subscriptions, donations, and collections, has not increased by a 
sum larger than 1,992/. In the year 1833, the receipts under these heads 
amounted to 8,747/.; in the year 1837, to 10,7391. During the same period, 
the permanent annual expenditure, exclusive of the sum paid in the former 
year on account of government, has increased from 23,867/, to 35,1901.; and 
a further sum of 15,224/. has been laid out in the West Indies, from the 
special fund. The excess of expenditure above income in each year has been 
defrayed by sales of stock bequeathed to the Society as legacies, or purchased 
with money collected under the authority of King’s Letters. 

The existence of such a state of things can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the circumstances of the Society—the rapid extension of its opera- 
tions—and the heavy additional charge incurred thereby—are not generally 
known ; and the object of the present address is to promote the more general 
formation of committees, parochial or otherwise, for the circulation of reports 
of the Society’s proceedings and extracts from the correspondence of its mis- 
sionaries, and for the increase of its funds. 

The distinguishing mark of the Institution is, its close connexion with the 
church of England, and its adherence to her rules of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The effect of the system is, that clergymen, carefully selected for the office of 
missionaries, are subject to a discipline and assured of a protection not to be 
exercised upon any other plan. 

It is also distinctly understood in the colonies, that the permanent main- 
tenance of the colonial clergy cannot be defrayed by the mother country ; and 
that when the Society has succeeded in planting missionaries in places hitherto 
unprovided with them, it will proceed from time to time ‘to other districts, 
until the whole of every province is supplied with the means of religious in- 
struction. Much more is now done by the colonists themselves for the main- 
tenance of clergymen, and the erection of churches, than was attempted or 
even thought of in former times; and their demand upon the mother country 
for assistance should be met by a corresponding increase of exertion. As 
fellow-countrymen, and still more as fellow-Christians, they call upon us to 
come over and help them; and our help, to be effectual, must proceed from 
every corner of the kingdom, and be in some measure proportionate to the 
vast field before us, and to the sacred interests by which it is called forth. 


A. M. CampBeLt, Secrelary. 
4, Trafalgar square, Charing-cross, London. 
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General Stalement of the Income and Expenditure of the Society in the Year 1837. 


INCOME, 


Subscriptions, Donations, and Collections _... ons eve ove 
Legacies received ove ove eee eve eee 
Dividends, Annuities, and Rents ose ove 
Drawn from the Special Fund, raised in 1835-6, by a » King’ s : Letter, 
and a public Subscription, for the Education and Religious In- 
struction of the Negro Population in the British West Indies 
Portion of a Parliamentary Grant, for the Erection of School Houses 
in the British West Indies ... ove eee ace eee eee 


Total Amount of Income from every source applicable to the 
Society’s general designs _... vee oe ove ee 


EXPENDITURE. 
Noratu America. 
Towards the support of 99 Missionaries (besides Catechists) in 
the Dioceses of Quebec and Nova Scotia ... eee eos 


[Exclusive of 38 Missionaries in Upper Canada, and 28 in Nova 
Scotia, whose salaries, since the year 1833, have, by an ar- 
rangement between the Government and this Society, been 
paid, in the former case from local resources, and in the lat- 
ter from an annual vote of parliament. This latter provision 
has reference only to such Clergymen as had been actually 
engaged in the Society’s service prior to the year 1833, and is 
to cease entirely with their lives. } 


Grants for Building or Enlarging Churches and Chapels 
In aid of King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia 
Inpia. 
Support of 22 Missionaries and 11 Catechists in the Dioceses of 
Calcutta and Madras .. 
Expenses of Bishop’s College, Caleutta including the College 


Press... 
General Expenses of the Society's s Missions and Native ‘Schools 
in both Dioceses... eee oo ee eee eee eee 
Care or Goop Hore. 
Towards the support of one Missionary ... ese 


West Inpies. 
Towards the support of 37 Clergymen and a large body of unor- 
dained Teachers in the Dioceses of Jamaica and Barbados, 
engaged in the Education and yes te Instruction of the 


Negroes ... 
Payments for the "Erection ond Enlargement of Churebes; 
Chapels, and School Houses ... cee ove ose eee 
AusTRALia. 


Grants for building additional Churches in New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and Western Australia.. 
Grants to 8 Clergymen towards sidiattins the cost of their Out- 
fit to New South Wales.. soe ass ese oes 
[The Society has also undertaken to contribute 50/. a year to- 
wards the maintenance of each of the 20 Clergymen to be 
employed as Colonial Chaplains in the Diocese of Australia ; 
and will thus incur, when the whole number is completed, a 
permanent charge of 1,000/. per annum on this account.) 


Miscellaneous Grants, and Incidental Expenses ous eee 


Total Expenditure in Ashe etna the niger + s General en 
Income ose eee eee 


Deficiency 


£ «a d. 
10,739 18 4 

690 0 O 
5,169 12 6 


15,224 2 4 
7,160 0 0 





38,983 13 2 





12,540 7 4 


605 0 
541 8 


0 
5 
8,992 2 10 
6,373 6 8 
1,862 3 9 


87 10 0 


6,144 15 4 
9,079 7 0 


950 0 
935 0 


coe © 


2,308 3 5 





50,414 4 9 
38,983 13 2 


11,490 11 7 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE PROPOSAL TO RE 
QUIRE CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS TO PASS AN 
EXAMINATION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


No. I. 
Resolutions of the Council of University College. 
“ University Cotieee, Lonpon.—Session of Council. 
“ Saturday, 16th December, 1837. 
* Present—The President of the College, and sixteen Members of Council, 


“ Resolved unanimously, 

“ That this Council understands that a proposal has been submitted to the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of London, ‘that, as a general rule, the can- 
didate for the degree of B.A. shall pass an examination either in one of the 
four Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek, and also in 
Scripture History.’ That the question of the introduction of religious subjects 
into the lectures and examinations of this College was maturely considered at 
its first foundation; when, after much deliberation, it was agreed by common 
consent that it would be impossible to open the institution to all classes of 
persons on equal terms, if the principle of admitting religious subjects into the 
course of instruction were once adopted. That on this understanding, the 
funds of the institution were contributed by members of various religious 
denominations, and that the same principle has been inviolably observed down 
to the present time. That on the 26th of March, 1835, the House of Com- 
mons voted, by a majority of 110, an address praying his late Majesty to 
confer upon this institution a charter of incorporation as a university, by 
which it might be enabled to grant degrees to its students in all the faculties 
except divinity and medicine; and that on the Ist of April following, his 
Majesty was pleased to return the following answer : 

“* Bis Majesty acquaints his faithfol Commons, that having been desirous 
of giving to this important subject the fullest and most matare consideration, 
his Majesty referred it, in the course of last year, for examination by the 
Privy Council, who entered upon an inquiry, the final result of which has not 
yet been communicated to his Majesty. 

 * His Majesty assures his faithful Commons, that he will call upon the 
Privy Council, without delay, for a report of the proceedings adopted in this 
matter, in order that his Majesty may be enabled to judge what may be the best 
mode of carrying into effect the wishes of his faithfal Commons, in respect of 
a grantof acharter to the University of London, and what may be the con- 
ditions with which such a grant ought to be accompanied.’ 

‘ That notwithstanding the address of the House of Commons, and this 
favourable answer of his Majesty, the proprietors of this institution were 
induced to surrender any claim which they might be sup posed to have acquired 
to a charter of incorporation as a University, and to accept a charter of incor- 
poration as a College only, on being informed by the members of her Majesty's 
present government that they were anxious to establish a, metropolitan unt- 
versity on a more extended scale, which might be invested with the power 
of granting degrees as well to the students of this College as to those of other 
institutions ; but that the proprietors yielded to this proposal on the clear 
understanding that the University thus proposed to be substituted, was to 
he grounded on the same principles as the institution which had given rise to 
it, and that no subjects would be introduced into the examination for degrees 
of the University, which could not be included inthe course of instruction at 
this college, consistently with the principle on which it was founded. 

‘* That all classes and denominations of her Majesty's subjects would have 
just Cause Of dissatisfaction, in being required or invited to undergo an ex 
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amination in any part of the New Testament or in Scripture History con- 
ducted by examiners who did not profess the same peculiar tenets with the 
ereon examined, since it is manifest that no examination so conducted could 
be quite free from the suspicion of partiality. 

« That this Council, having heard that the above mentioned proposal for 
the introdaction of religious subjects into the examinations for the degree of 
8. A. is now under the consideration of the Faculty of Arts of the University 
of London, deem it right to lose no time in calling the attention of the mem- 
hers of her Majesty's government to the subject, in the hope that they will 
employ such means as they may consider most expedient, to prevent the 
introduction of religious subjects under any form into the examinations of the 
University ; a proceeding which the council would be obliged to regard as a 
breach of the understanding on the faith of which the proprietors of this insti- 
tation were induced to accept their present charter; as destructive of the 
objects for which the University itself was founded, and as inconsistent with 
the spirit, and an evasion of the terms of its charter, which professes ‘ to 
hold forth to all classes and denominations of his late Majesty's subjects, 
without any distinction whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing a regular 
and liberal course of education,’ and which is declared to be granted ‘ for the 
purpose of ascertaining, by means of examinations, the persons who have 
acquired proficiency in literature, science, and art, by the pursuit of such 
course of education, and of rewarding them by academical degrees, as evidence 
of their respective attainments, and marks of honour proportional thereunto.’ 

“ That the resolutions be presented to Lord John Russell, her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, by the deputation. 


“ Cuaries C. Arninson, Secretary to the Council.” 


No. Il. 
Resolutions of the United Committee. 


“At a special meeting of ‘The United Committee appointed to consider 
the grievances under which Dissenters now labour, with a view to their 
redress,’ held at Dr. Williams’ library, Redcross-street, on Friday, the 
I5th day of December, 1837; Henry Waymouth, Esq., in_the chair, It 
was resolved, 

‘ That the introduction of an examination upon one of the Gospels, or the 
Acts of the Apostles, and upon Scripture History in general, by the Senate of 
the University of London, as a pre-requisite to a degree, does appear to this 
committee an indirect violation of the liberal principle on which the Univer- 
sity of London was founded, and by which it was recommended by her 
Majesty's Government when it was granted as a substitute for a charter con- 
fi ‘ring degrees to University College, for which the House of Commons had 
by a considerable majority, voted an address to the Crown. 

“ That a deputation be appointed to wait on Lord John Russell relative to 
the above resolution; and that the deputation consist of the Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman, Treasurer, the Rev. Mr. Burnet, Dr. Brown, and Mr. 
Wilks. 

‘ That the chairman be requested to solicit an early interview with his lord- 
ship for this deputation 1 


No. IU1. 
Letter from Lord John Russell, her Majesty's principal Secretary of State for 


the Hume Departme nt, to the Karl of Burlington, Chance llor of the Uni. 


versily of London, 
“ Whitehall, December 18, 1897, 


My Lorp,—I have not yet consulted the law officers on the question 
which you transmitted to me respecting the reading of the Greek Testament 
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and Church History, as a qualification for a degree in arts at the University 
of London. he 

“It appears to me that this question can hardly be made a dry point of 
law, and that its solution depends not less upon the manner in which the 
examinations are conducted, than upon the letter of the regulation itself. 

“ It cannot be doubtful, I should imagine, that examinations in the Greek 
Testament and Church History might be so conducted as not to offend any 
class of Christians. On the other hand, such examinations, while seemingly 
confined to a knowledge of the Greek language and of historical facts, might 
be so pursued as to force the scholar to a defence or an apology for his reli- 
gious faith. 

“It is therefore without surprise that I have perceived symptoms of alarm 
among those who looked to the foundation of the University of London as the 
sanction of religious liberty in education. 

“ A deputation from University College, London, has represented to me 
their fears, that the freedom guaranteed to them at the institution of the 
body over which you preside may be violated and destroyed by the introduc- 
tion of the proposed rule. 

“ They further conceive that, as the Greek Testament is not read by their 
professor of Greek to his scholars, their pupils may be exposed to an unequal 
contest with the candidates for a degree from King’s College. 

“The deputies from the Protestant Dissenters in London have likewise 
shewn, by a resolution which I have the honour to inclose, their fears of an 
infringement of religious freedom by the proposed rule. 

‘*l own I do not think that these apprehensions would be allayed by the 
exemption of such as should plead religious scruples from the proposed examin- 
ation. Such a plea might probably be misconstrued, and the grounds of the 
refusal would leave a wide scope for malignant rancour and personal attack. 

“ Whether it might not be possible to frame a rule which should leave it 
to the candidates for degrees to be examined in the Greek Testament and 
Church History at their own express desire, 1 am not prepared to say. 
Jealousy perhaps being now awakened, it may be difficult now to frame any 
rule on this subject which shall not meet with objection from conscientious 
Dissenters. 

“ With this view of the case, I must request your lordship to bring again 
under the consideration of the Senate the proposed rule. 

“It would be most unfortunate if a rule were established which should 
make the University an object of suspicion, instead of a means of increasing 
the just distinctions to be conferred upon learning and science. 

“It would scarcely be less of a calamity were the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State to interpose a bar to regulations deemed essential by the 
Senate. 

“ | must therefore request your lordship to bring this matter again before 
the Senate, and to state to them fully the difficulties which I feel must arise, 
should they persist in requesting the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
on the proposed regulation. 

‘‘ | have the honour to be, my lord, 
** Your obedient and faithful servant, 


«J. Russece. 
“ The Earl of Burlington.” 


No. IV. 
Letter from the Principal and other Officers of King’s College, to the Chancellor 
of the University of London. 
Proposed Regulation for the Examination of Applicants for the Degree of B.A. 
“« King’s College, London, January 30. 


‘“‘ My Loro,—Being desirous of communicating with the Senate of the 
University of London, we think it most respectful to your lordship and 
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to that body to request that you will lay before them the following state- 
ment :— 

«« We have learned from public sources of intelligence, that the Faculty of 
Arts of the University of London have had under its consideration a recom- 
mendation—‘ That as a general rule, the candidate for the degree of B.A. 
shall pass an examination either in one of the four Gospels or the Acts of the 
Apostles in the original Greek, and also in Scripture History ;’ that remon- 
strances against the adoption of this proposal as a regulation have been made 
by the United Committee of Dissenters and the Council of University College, 
and that in consequence, the Secretary of State for the Home Department has 
written a letter to your lordship, requiring you to bring this matter again 
before the Senate, and implying his disapproval of the regulation. We are 
ourselves the officers of a body named in the charter of the University, and 
have the charge of that department of King’s College from which all students 
wishing to gain the degree of B.A. would proceed. We have been for several 
years engaged in the education of young men under various circumstances, 
and have, consequently, both been led ourselves to a frequent consideration of 
the question of academical degrees, and have had constant opportunities of 
knowing the opinions of large numbers of persons whose sons are likely to 
desire them. 

“ Knowing, therefore, how constantly the silence of those whose duty it 
may be esteemed to speak is misconstrued, we trust your lordship will excuse 
us for taking this opportunity of declaring distinctly, that after considering 
the royal declaration in the charters, that their Majesties’ object in founding 
the new University was ‘ the holding forth encouragement for pursuing a 
regular and liberal course of education,’ we are of opinion that no system of ex- 
amination which should positively exclude the subjects named in the proposed 
regulation could possibly be said to give encouragement to ‘ a regular and 
liberal course of education,’ but must, from whatever point it may be viewed, 
or whatever its merits in other regards may be, be considered as greatly 
defective. It is consequently our opinion that the introduction of the subjects 
in question would be, to say the least, essential to the efficacy of any such 
examination; and, we can add, that we have every reason to believe that it 
would be most acceptable to a very large and influential class of the com- 
munity. 

“ We are desirous to add, that on this occasion we are speaking only our 
own sentiments, and must not be understood as in any way conveying the 
opinion of our College council, (which does not, indeed, meet till after the 
period fixed for debating the question in the University,) and with respect to 
ourselves we beg leave most distinctly to say, that we do not, in any way, 
intend or profess to deliver our opinion on any question whatever connected 
with the Metropolitan University, except that particular one which is the 
special subject of this communication. 

“¢ We have the honour to be, my lord, 
** Your lordship’s most obedient servants, 


“ Huen James Rosr, Principal. 

“ Tuos. G. HALL, Professor of Mathematics. 

‘“* Rost. W. Browne, Professor of Classical 
Literature. 

“ Tuomas Dae, Professor of English Lite- 
rature and Modern History. 


‘ The Earl of Burlington, Chancellor of the 
University of London.” 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 19th of March. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. There were present the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, St. Asaph, Bangor, Chester, and Hereford; the Hon. Lord Kenyon, Sir 
Stephen Gaselee, the Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge, the Revs. Dr. D'Oyly, 
Dr. Shepherd; H.H. Norris, T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P., Joshua Watson, 
J. H. Barchard, N. Connop, jun., Charles Bosanquet, J. Delafield, W. Davis, 
James Cocks, E. H. Locker, Esqrs., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
chapel at Bickerton, in the parish of Malpas, Cheshire ; building a church at 
Leckhampton, Gloucestershire ; increasing the accommodation in the church 
at Bramford, Suffolk; enlarging by rebuilding the chapel at Leeming, York ; 
building a church at Shadford, in the parish of Pittington, Durham; increas- 
ing the accommodation in the church at Great Carlton, Lincoln; repewing the 
church at Buttington, Montgomery ; enlarging the church at Burnham, Somer. 
set ; pewing the chapel at Kinnerton, in the parish of Old Radnor; building a 
chapel at Barking Side, in the parish of Great Ilford, Essex ; repewing the 
church at Bighton, Southampton ; increasing the accommodation in the church 
at Carew, Pembroke ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Meshaw, Devon ; 
enlarging by rebuilding the church at Chilcompton, Somerset ; enlarging by 
rebuilding the chapel at Hlowgill, York; building a chapel at Pennington, in 
the parish of Milford, Southampton; building a church at Burley Ville, 
Southampton. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


EDUCATION SCHEMES. 


A distinct outline of the general bearings of this subject, and of the prin- 
ciples involved in it, may be obtained by reference to these publications; 
viz. :— 


1. What may this System of National Educaiion be? By the Rev. Richard 
Burgess, B.D. (Hatchards.) 


2. ‘ Useful Knowledge’ no Substitute for Religious Knowledge, in a Scheme of 
National Education. A Sermon by the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D. (Murray.) 

3. National Education. A Sermon by the Bishop of London. (Fellowes.) 

4. The Systems of the National and Central Societies compared. A Sermon by 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. (Seeley.) 


‘ 


My pear Sir,— You ask from me some observations on Lord 
Brougham’s Education Bill. As to that bill itself, it seems to me an 
object of very small concern. One needs must think and trust that 
it is quite impossible for it to pass a second reading. No such pro- 
posed enactments can be allowed to go into committee, until the 
church (not to say something much more) shall have a majority of 
enemies—or at the best, of faithless friends—within the House of 
Lords. If, however, (to borrow words of Mr. Burgess,) this bill 
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should appear to have affinity with certain “ opinions and semi-official 
measures already made public through parliamentary reports and 
voluntary associations,” it must be granted to be more deserving of 
attention. Then it is “time for the clergy throughout the land to rise 
as one man, and protest against any attempt to withdraw its children 
from the religious superintendence of the parochial minister, or, for 
the sake of a very limited number of dissenters, to render the Bible in 
its schools ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ ’’* Under this 
feeling—though much more from anxiety to meet your own expressed 
wish, and to give this or any proof of a sincere good will—I set about 
expressing a few thoughts upon the general subject to the best of my 
ability. But inasmuch as these are of a cast not very likely to 
obtain large favour, it seems advisable to throw them into this form of 
letter, the more distinctly to exonerate yourself from all unwelcome 
responsibility on their account, although I suppose them to be intended 
for that part of the Magazine which is more prominently editorial. If 
I offend, let all the blame be mine, and mine alone. 

But how shall I approach, or how handle, a subject of such vast 
extent? The present letter must at any rate be confined to matters 
preliminary. ‘There is no reaching the provisions of the bill in ques- 
tion—supposing that we are to make the way at all clear—within due 
bounds. These must be kept for by-and-by; it is proposed at this 
time only to examine two points—the ascertained general complexion 
and much too evident design of the new-fangled theory, and the 
generic character of its promoters and supporters. 

To take the last of these points first. It is not my desire or pur- 
pose to write a single word of violence or reproach ; but it is surely to 
be said that these promoters and supporters are, in their broad generic 
character, decided TuroRists and lovers of change. It seems to be 
the genius of our times to theorize and to upset; or (if the phrase be 
preferable) to experimentalize on abstract principles, upon the widest 
scale, and in contempt or disregard of consequences. New fancies 
must be tried. ‘That seems to be the ruling passion. And these our 
modern educationists are theorizers of this class. With scarcely an 
exception, they are men either leading or led on by what is called 
“the spirit of the age.” The minds of most of them are somehow or 
other pre-oceupied with visions of an ideal perfectibility, so as to render 
them unable or unwilling to look at things existing in any other view 
than one—which single view unfortunately is, to look at their abuse 








_* Let me subjoin here, in a note, this just language of another writer, whose 
vigorous words are not less worthy to be listened to for being anonymous :—“ If the 
dissenters (of course meaning the religious ones) do not join with the ebureh in re- 
probating and resisting this impious attempt to subvert the foundations of national 
religion, we shall be justified in the inference that their enmity to the establishment 
exceeds their attachment to Christianity ; and that they prefer absolute irreligion to 
the doctrines which they profess to revere and to teach, if those doctrines are instilled 
through the instrumentality of the clergy.” 

his proposition appears to me to be strictly just, and extremely well worthy of 
consideration. I give it only in this form, however, from a great individual dislike of 
ever referring to dissenters at all, holding it plainly best to leave them to their own 
course, and not in any way to seek them as allies. 
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only. Hence, reasoning and forming their opinions from this alone, 
they either overlook the use, or cast it from them as a mere grain or 
trille in comparison with the abuse. 1 shall not stop to argue whether 
there be not in this much outrage even upon nature itself; it is enough, 
that no impartial person can with truth deny the charge, that our 
chief centralizers of education are, in their general character, THEORISTS. 
If we allow them to be plausible and self-complacent dreamers, (for, 
as the wont of theorists is, their self-complacency is quite unbounded, ) 
possibly of sincere and good intentions, most certainly we do them 
ample justice.* But presently the question will arise—“Are we at 
liberty to entertain their dreams ?”’ 

Is it, however, fair to call their projects “ dreams?’? This may be 
matter of opinion; but take here, as a specimen of words which meet 
the eye or fall upon the ear, leaving no more impression than a sunken 
stone leaves on the lake’s subsided surface, this high-sounding exor- 
dium of the president.t ‘ The progress of all social improvement is 
to be calculated with any degree of certainty at long intervals only, 
and after numerous comparisons. ‘Taking our measure from auglit 
less, we err ourselves and deceive others. We draw every thing into 
the present. It is the foreground of our picture; and from its position, 
fur more than its importance, we allow it to shut out the past and future ; 
yet it is only from a just appreciation of both that we are enabled to 
judge of what is before us. ‘This is true of all human progress, and 
eminently so of that upon which all is founded—education.” So far 
as any cefinite meaning is, after due consideration, to be collected 
from this pompous opening of an attack on all existing education, 
what is its measure or amount of truth? Very far indeed am I from 
admitting that we, the advocates of a religious national education, let 
anything shut out the future from our view, in any sense that is im- 
portant ;$ and as to the past, it is our very glory that we stand upon 
the old paths, which have advanced the nation to its present height of 
progress, and in which, if followed still, we judge its safety and pros- 
perity largely to lie. If Mr. Wyse and his associates do—as I hope to 
shew with some clearness hereafter—strangely shut out the past from 
their view, and but imperfectly (as I must think) perceive the present, 
that is no solid ground for charging others with a like oversight, or for 
including all alike in one common accusation. As to the future of 
this ife, who can command it by any mere contrivances of human 
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* “ My views (says Mr. Simpson) may differ from those of others, but I claim 
for my purpose as much respect, at least, as is due to the most zealous sectarian in 
the land.” It were hardly reasonable to refuse him that. 

+t Thomas Wyse, Esq., M.P.  Society’s “ First Publication,” p. 27. 

~ It were improper to indulge in anything like levity or quibble upon such a sub- 
ject; but alas, there is a future, which seems most lamentably put out of sight by 
one party in this controversy. Let a short extract from Mr. Blunt's admirable Col- 
chester Sermon tell what it is, 

“ There is another light yet in which religious education should be regarded, which 
makes such as is secular shrink in comparison before it. The great distinctive cha- 
racter of religious education is, that it stretches the view to another world ; that ot 
secular, that it circwmscribes it to this. The difference, therefore, of the two systems 
is as marked as between the immortal and the mortal, between infinite and finite, be- 
tween eternity and time.”— Blunt, p. 15. 
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skill or calculation? As touching that, we act upon the wise man’s 
principle, and “ in the morning sow our seed and in the evening with- 
hold not our hand,” leaving the event with Him who can alone deter- 
mine it in every case. But of the past we can command some know- 
ledge, and for this very reason build our efforts and our expectations, 
so far, upon the solid ground of experience. ‘That same experience 
has taught, for one thing, that the moral world has never been, and is 
not to be, set to rights, per saltum, by full-blown preconceived theories. 
To use a technical expression, its formations are gradual—the growth 
of circumstances not under man’s control, working a higher will 
through agency of a perverse nature. Three thousand years ago it 
was pronounced, as the experience of three thousand years before, 
that “the thing which hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done.” And what is the true 
inference from such a moral order of things? ‘That Tueory has not, 
and cannot ever have, a power of directing them. 

On this view only of the conflicting estimates and views of the two 
parties in this education question, there can be little prospect of agree- 
ment between them. But it is necessary to examine the nature of the 
schemes proposed with closer scrutiny. If this be found decidedly 
ANTI-SCRIPTURAL, can we consent to it? The simple question is, 
whether it be such or no. 

Here, then, to save both time and trouble, let me again employ the 
words of Mr. Burgess.* “The tendency of the opinions of all those 
witnesses from whose evidence the following extracts are taken is to 
effect two things. 1. To withdraw the instruction of the infant and 
juvenile population from the superintendence and interierence of the 
clergy. 2.'To exclude the Bible from the regular course of instruc- 
tion, or else to have the scriptures read in such a way as would be 
worse than their entire exclusion.’ ‘To say the least, this is a very 
temperate statement of the alleged tendency. For my own part, I 
think a summary of it, by the anonymous writer already once referred 
to, conveys a more condensed and pithy notion of the design contem- 
plated—viz., that “the abolition of Curistianity by law is proposed 
without reserve ;’’ but let us be content, in these conciliatory times, to 
take the milder representation. The question is—Is ¢hat borne out by 
evidence ?+ 

The Corypheeus of the party, as would seem, is Mr. Simpson, an 
advocate at the Scottish bar. His whole evidence, as given in the 
Appendix to the House of Commons’ Report, extends through no 
fewer than eighty-six closely printed folio pages, and may be judged 


* Page 10, (note.) In thus again referring to a very important pamphlet, I do 
not mean to imply consent to every proposition of it. That is not necessary. But 
Mr. B. has done a very valuable and effective service by exhibiting the true nature 
of the designs at work in a short and intelligible compass, and is entitled to respect 
and thanks accordingly. 

+ T am aware how slight and scanty some may think a few selections from an 
enormous heap of evidence to be; but everybody, who observes, must be aware that 
the convicting testimony, in all imaginable cases, is always found to centre in a few 


sifted points, frequently bearing no manner of proportion to the amount of depo- 
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virtually toembody the entire substantive provisions of Lord Brougham’s 
bill.* This gentleman is asked what he means by education ; and he 
replies thus—“ When I speak of education, 1 mean that it embraces 
physical and moral education, as well as intellectual. 1. The im- 
provement, by proper exercise, of the several systems of the body— 
the respiratory, the muscular, the nervous, the cerebral, the skint— 
constitutes physical education. 2. Moral education is the practical 
exercise of the pupil’s moral feelings, in the society of his fellows, 
where, and where alone,t such moral exercise can have adequate field. 
3. Intellectual education is the training, exercising, and improving of 
the intellectual faculties to the increase of knowledge and wisdom.” 
Surely, there is enough in this alone to make one pause at following 
such a guide, if over-doing be a capital error. But let this pass as mere 
inystification, and turn to something more directly to the point. 
‘Do you prefer an INFANT SCHOOL 40 MATERNAL EDUCATION AT 
Home?” ‘Very decidedly indeed.” “On what ground?” “ On 
this ground; that maternal education at home wants the element of 
numbers, and of a variety of dispositions, without which the moral 
faculties cannot be exercised.” With respect to education by the 
mother at home, it is generally assumed that mothers are capable of 
educating; is it not found from experience to be in a great measure 
the reverse ?’’ “I do not know, in the present state of education of 
the middle and upper classes of society, that I could point out, within 
my own knowledge, half a dozen mothers who I should say are qua- 
lified to educate their own children.” “In the lower classes (where 
the mothers are occupied), education is utterly neglected.” 

Let sentiments like these be weighed in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary. I am not blind to facts, nor so unreasonable as to contend that 
there may not be too much truth mixed up with these answers, parti- 
cularly with the last. In sorrow, I believe neglect of parents to be 
very, very great. But then—for what is that an argument, particu- 
larly as respects the lower classes, who must for ever constitute the 
great mass of society? Is it an argument for going on still more and 
more to quench their very consciousness of any parental duty—for 
more and more exonerating Christian fathers and mothers from the 





* Excepting only the “treachery aggravated by supreme absurdity” of Clause xxv., 
for which (in outline) see British Magazine, No. Ixxiii., p. 74. 

+ Profound and subtle as these niceties of distinction may appear to be, they are 
not so surely to be regarded as modern discoveries. Does not Horace imply some 
acquaintance with cerebral theories in his exclamation— 


os O te, Bollane, cerebri 


Felicem !” 


But Persius's cuticular knowledge is more decidedly apparent— 


ae 


Ego te intus, et in cute, novi.” 


Dryden's translation may almost put this latter point, touching the education of the 
shin, beyond all doubt— 


* 1 know thee to the bottom; from within 
Thy shallow centre, to the utmost skin.” 


. 
. 


Yet Mr, Simpson most probably cleaves also to the modern theory of ** solitary 
confinement,” Certainly many of his colleagues do. 
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responsibilities which Gop has laid upon them? Or should it rather 
lead us to reconsider and retrace some of those over-zealous steps 
which have already tended to so much increased neglect of their own 
positive and bounden duties? Is it a valid reason for persisting to 
take the DIVINE prerogative still more and more into our own hands, 
or for attempting rather to recal the thoughts of all parties to a more 
just observance of what SUPREME wispOM has ordained in this matter? 
It must be granted on all hands, that there is at the least a choice open 
between these two alternatives. 

And broader light will be let in on this question as we advance fur- 
ther in Mr. Simpson’s evidence. He would admit that, “ dividing the 
revealed theology of Christianity into preceptive and doctrinal,” the 
preceptive might, under a certain condition, (i.e., “as being identified 
with natural morality, ) be held to form an inherent part of secular edu- 
cation ; but because it ts revealed religion, it is better separated from 
secular education.* Doctrinal Christianity is, beyond all doubt, a dis- 
tinct and separate branch of knowledge, as much as geometry or 
chemistry.”+ Being asked presently, “ Would you prohibit the teacher 
from any reference, in the course of his lessons, to Christian doctrines, 
or Christian history, as such ?’’ He answers, “ It would be better so 
todo.” Again, “ Would you use THE BIBLE at all in secular education?” 
“CeRTAINLY NOT.’ It would be tedious to adduce more instances, 
and uncandid not to mention that these extravagant PRINCIPIA are 
qualified by a verbose profusion of distinctions between secular edu- 
‘ation and religious. But, looking to the lower classes, for whom 
alone gratuitous education is required, and for none else than whom 
the levying of school-rates would be endurable or (as I hope) endured 
in this country, what idle mockery is all this verbiage!¢ In truth, 
Mr. Simpson himself incidentally admits as much, though doubtless 
without being aware of it, in his two next succeeding answers. 
“There must,” (he says,) “be two teachers—the secular and the 
religions,” Can you give any instances, of your own knowledge, or 
can you quote any other authorities, for dividing secular and religious 
education in the manner you have recommended ?”’ “ In Scotland, 
during the period of my own elementary education, the separation was, 


* Catching at words is an unprofitable and unwise work ; but may it not be asked, 
without fear of committing such mistake, whether there need be a more complete 
instance than is here of a person's “ understanding neither what he says, nor whereof 
he affirms?” A privilege is granted to ‘‘revealed theology” upon the ground of its 
being (in part) “ identified with natural morality!” This can hardly pass. 

+ And evidently, in Mr. Simpson’s estimation, of no more consequence or worth 
than either—if so much. 

t Let opportunity be taken to observe here, that no account is had, or intended to 
be had, in this letter of any other education than that of the lower classes. Unless 
by exercise of sheer tyranny, the state (of Great Britain) has not the smallest right to 
meddle with the teaching of children whose parents can afford to pay for their 
instruction, And none but brawling advocates for “ unrestricted liberty of con- 
science’ would have conceived such an attempt. Affording mere facilities to a sound 
plan of national education is quite another matter. The greatest confusion is created 
throughout the wilderness (and a barren and dry wilderness it is!) of the House of 


vommone! Reports, by the perpetual jumbling together of all sorts and sizes of 
education, 
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in all schools but the parochial, and those for the lower orders in towns, 
complete. The education at school was secular, and at home reli- 
gious.” In all schools nut the parochial, and those for the lower 
orders ; i.e., in all BuT those with which alone there is any call on 
Christian beneficence to interfere! This is a TANTUM NON indeed! 
And, by the way, there is another pregnant admission (as the phrase 
is) in this last answer. Mothers, (it would appear from it) in the 
deponent’s elementary days were much more competent than they are 
now to finish the education of their children at home: if not, how will 
the witness reconcile this incidental confession with his preceding 
estimate of modern motherly competency ? This speaks but awkwardly 
for the effects of the pretended march of mind and knowledge! Let 
it be weighed. 

But it isnot my wish to run astray on side issues. The question of 
importance is, as to the ANTI-SCRIPTURAL character of the new theories. 
By which expression, “ anti-scriptural,”’ I do not mean to refer so 
much, or so exclusively as many seem to do, to the mere circumstance 
of using the Bible as a school-book, but rather to a meaning of the 
word, which seems to me of higher consequence—namely, the har- 
mony or disagreement of the projected schemes with the views taken 
and inculeated—and seemingly a/one taken and inculcated—concern- 
ing education in the Book oF LiFe. Mr. Simpson avowedly prefers 
public education, in the infant stages, to maternal. ‘There can be no 
mistaking that opinion of his. Again, he is not less avowedly against 
the interfusion of religion (I mean throughout, at every stage, and as a 
thing of course,) into the whole body of instruction. With him, 
religion is not to be held the vital principle, or spirit that should 
animate the whole mass ; but something separate, or super-added. Not 
only is it noé with him a sing QUA NON, but an exclusion of the Bible 
from the secular school is Ais indispensible condition. For to the 
question, “Do you think the arrangement you have proposed upon 
this subject is, sine qua non to a general system of national education ?”’ 
he answers, unreservedly, “I should say, that without it we shall 
never carry into effect a system of national education ; I conceive it a 
SINE QUA NON.”’ The question now is narrowed into a manageable 
compass. Is it allowable for us, the ministers of the established 
church, to listen to such schemes only for eaperiment ?* 

My own opinion is distinctly in the negative. Probably Mr. Simp- 
son would charge me with “the hurtful error of holding that the Bible 
is given to teach all knowledge, scientific included,” (the science of 
education, of course, among the rest,) “and that nothing can be true 
which is not to be found there.”’ If so, my only remedy is to be con- 
tent, although I entertain no such opinion. I do plead guilty, how- 
ever, to the reproach of being one who would desire to “mix revealed 


a a ag ee ee —_---- — - eee 


* I cannot refrain from adding, in a note, one other answer of Mr. Simpson, 45 
indicative of the state of his ideas. It immediately precedes this declaration of his 
sine qua non. He is asked, “ Which has the most influence upon conduct—doctrine 
or precept ?” and answers, readily, “ The precept, certain.y ; yet we miss the pre- 
cepts of Christianity in the various creeds." In the phraseology of the courts of 
justice, surely “ this witness may go down !” 
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religion (meaning its true life and spirit) with everything.” It is, 
however, one thing to look for systems or exact patterns in the Bible, 
and another to refer to it for all princteLes ; and it appears to me our 
bounden duty to derive our principles of Christian education from the 
Bible, and from no other source.* 

Now, is it possible for any honest and unprejudiced mind, deriving 
its impressions on this head from the revealed will of Gop, to doubt 
that both of the foregoing philosophic tenets are quite at variance with 
those of scripture ? 

As to the first, I do not scruple to avow a persuasion, that, looking 
to the wonderful and quite peculiar power of scripture in conveying 
principles, the single case of Timothy, even if it stood alone, might 
well be held decisive on this point. is education had been palpably 
maternal ; and what is an apostle’s estimate of it? Not that the in- 
stance does stand alone—very far indeed from it; but it is here ad- 
duced for brevity’s sake, as being a most marked and ready one. 

As to the second tenet of this Scotch philosophy—let it be asked 
again, what only can we judge to be regarded as the principal thing in 
the instruction of all youthful minds according to the scripture—the life- 
blood (so to speak) of education—throughout their bringing up from 
first to last? Is it not wisdom and the fear of Tu& Lorp,—religion, 
aye, and doctrinal religion? Can we suppose (e.g.) that there is no 
doctrinal foundation laid, or intended to be laid, in such a charge as 
this—“ Hear, O Israel, the Lorp our Gop is one Lord ; and thou shalt 
love THE Lorv THY Gop with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. And these words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up’? Let me repeat, I do not instance these words 
as setting forth a plan of education, as laying down the science of in- 
struction, or any thing of that sort, but only as affording us a principle 
on which to lay the grand foundation, and by the light of which to fix 
the dias of all instruction of any people called, in whatsoever age, to 
knowledge of the true Gop. 

To make the proposition somewhat plainer by an example—is it 
supposable that any other than this was the sure basis and pervading 
tutelary principle of all the education of that Daniel whose name was 
Belteshazzar, and of his three companions—* children skilful in all 
wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and understanding science, and 
such as had ability in them to standin the king’s palace’? If any 
inference be either here or elsewhere fairly deducible from simple nar- 
rative, the after history of all the four settles the question. [{ And, by 
the way, there is a special passage of a comparative nature well worthy 
to be noticed here,—viz., that “in all matters of wisdom and under- 
standing that the king inquired ofthem, he found them éen times better 
than all the magicians and astrologers that were in all his realm.”’ 


——— 





* This is the proposition of Mr. Dale’s powerful sermon. ‘* The raincirces of 
the Bible afford the only safe and solid groundwork of national education.” Anda 
most sound proposition it is. 
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Suppose, in order to accommodate the lesson hence to be inferred to the 
changed usages of these days, we were to look upon these wise “ ma- 
gicians and astrologers’’ as answering, in some degree, to men of science 
and philosophers, how would the general question now before us stand, 
under the light of that illustration? But to return to the main argument. | 

Enough, I think, has been proposed to shew that there is absolute, 
irreconcilable opposition of principles between the scriptural and theo- 
retical views of education, (so to distinguish them.) What ought to 
follow from that circumstance alone? Is the case one that may admit 
of compromise? I will not reason on the sheer waste and hopeless 
vanity of entertaining and discussing speculative problems, where it is 
antecedently impossible that parties can agree. And yet there are ad- 
monitory signs from which it is to be perceived that such vain skir- 
mishings are no light evil! Witness the mischievous effect of rash 
concessions, sure to be drawn in course of argument from these who 
enter unadvisedly (no matter under what pretence) into unprofitable 
strifes, which, from their very nature, cannot be ended. How fre- 
quently is courage given to the adversary, if not actual strength, by 
thus acknowledging the possible soundness of his principles! Yet, 
being thoroughly convinced ourselves of the divine authority of scrip- 
ture, do we intend to make, even hypothetically, any such acknow- 
ledgment? By virtually making it, then, against our own sincere con- 
victions, how much may we be every now ‘and then beguiled to cut off 
unawares from our own future powers of resistance, or how much may 
we intercept our own facilities of retreat from rash adv ances, by too 
impetuously venturing (as it were) into the enemy’s country ! 

Let me illustrate this position, which seems exceedingly important. 
—Why should teachers of religion go such lengths on this point, as too 
many have done, in popular admissions even from the pulpit? Why, 
I mean, should they pay elaborate compliments to the studies recom- 
mended by the theorists? Why state that any process of improve- 
ment will raise men in the scale of being, and exalt them above sen- 
sual and profligate habits; and that it is, therefore, obviously more 
desirable tbr the poor, even if without religion, to pursue philosophy, 
than to be spending their time in idleness and drunkenness? Of course, 
it ¢s much more desirable in itself. There can be no doubt of that. 
But where is the necessity for putting forth such propositions, with 
reference to the poor, or for entering into such comparisons, or (what is 
infinitely worse) of tacitly admitting the unavoidableness of such alter- 
natives? How is the subtle sophist to be met when he exclaims, 
exultingly, on this—“Oh, then, you grant that if the poor man has 
not some resources such as we contend for, he will be surely occupied 
with worse”? I mean to speak respectfully to the clergy, but I’ con- 
tend that we are not excusable as Christian ministers in granting 
any such thing ; ; nor should we grant it, even inadvertently. No harm, 
of course, is meant by such too-easy tone of liberality ; ‘it would, no 
doubt, be the last thing in the preachers’ wish, to give advantage to a 
false philosophy, or to disparage gospel truth. Yet such must often 
be the effect produced, and that on many minds. Such sources ol 
amusement are not available, and never can be made so, to the great 
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body of the poorer classes. And even where they can be partially pro- 
vided, this sort of argument is very fatal to men’s contented love of 
HOME. It seems to grant to them a certain right to be amused pub- 
licly out of their working hours. Can this be otherwise than preju- 
dicial in its consequences ? Does it not more or less dishonour the un- 
failing treasure of the Divine word read in private, and almost the 
sufficiency of the Divine grace, thus to suppose, or to lead others to 
suppose, that Gop has not supplied the poor with adequate means of 
daily contentment, or of a reasonable happiness, in the discharge of 
social and domestic duties after a day of toil? 

How much more guarded and more sound, a spirit of true phi- 
losophy is traceable in words like these ?—“ The employments 
devised by man for the advancement of the intellect, say what we 
will, can belong, comparatively speaking, only to the few; while 
the Divine Author of our being and Creator of our souls (in the 
exercise of that sublime wisdom which overwhelms us, as much by its 
simplicity as its depths, wherever we can catch a glimpse of it,) devises, 
(i.e., through the doctrine that man is an eternal being,) in the dull 
realities of the basest employments, and all the ‘dreary heartless 
intercourse of daily life,’ a scheme for elevating and purifying the soul — 
a scheme, therefore, which applies itself to a// his creatures, from the 
king on his throne to Lazarus at the gate. This is not to be set forth 
as a system, but it is simply set before us as a matter of ordinary duty. 
But, compared with this, even so set before us, what can earth offer 
to stimulate, to elevate, to purify ?” 

And what is it which makes the difference, in solid truth and force, 
between these views? Simply that they who hold the one take 
tenable ground, and they who hold the other untenable. The first, 
deferring too indulgently to the caprices of the day, fight with an 
unproved weapon; the second take ¢heirs only from the Christian 
armoury. The one take footing on the sand of man’s intellectual 
nature; the other, on the rock of moral and spiritual capacity; and 
surely the result, in either case, will be pronounced, by all courageous 
believers, to be just such as was in reason to be looked for. 

However, not to rest so great a question on the mere vanity and 
waste of all such bootless condescensions to an impracticable adversary, 
letit be now asked, earnestly—whether there be not a commanding 
voice of positive duty, which should at once determine the great body 
of the clergy (and, in proportionate degree, of all who hold sincerely 
with the church, but, at all events, THE CLERGY,) as to the line to 
be uncompromisingly taken in this matter, and that without more 
hesitation or delay ? If it be undeniable, that—let the theorists cover 
their pretences with what vast heap of smooth, but dreamy, words 
they will—their scheme is, in its nature, ANTI-SCRIPTURAL, is there, 
in duty, any choice permitted to the clergy, but to take part at once 
With scripTURE ? Let it not be for ever urged, that things have gone 
too far to make it prudent or expedient to retract from this or that con- 
cession. The very fact itself, (if fact it be,) that we Aave gone too far 
contains within it an unanswerable reason for acknowleding the error, 


Von. XIII.—Apri/, 1838. 3M 
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and for retracing rash steps, so that firmer ground may be hence. 
forward taken.* We have, at any rate, to thank our adversaries for 
one thing—that they have brought the question now to an intelligible 
issue. It is, in fewest words, “ pHiLOsopHy (though falsely so called) 
against THE BIBLE.’ Any new legislative measure, therefore, bearing 
on its front the stamp of false philosophy, should be resisted, eo nomine, 
in the beginning. We are too much afraid of being called by hard 
names—as bigots, and the like—bandied by the irreverent spirit of the 
time. But was not the Master of our house called Beelzebub? and 
ought we not to shew more single-hearted courage in taking stand on 
the express ground that we are not, and will not be, ashamed of nis 
words? We may go on conceding till the word of Gop, as such, shall 
be reduced to little more than a dead letter. Are we at liberty to do 
this? Do we believe the Bible really to be that word, and our own 
church to be, substantially, a true keeper of the faith once delivered 
to the saints? If yes, we should not dare to let ourselves be led 
astray into mere hypothetical discussions, involving an assumption 
(more or less) that everything connected with the scripture is, in some 
sort, doubtful. Our answer ought rather to be to such effect as this— 
“You may revile us as you will. We are not bigots—we are not 
advocates of ignorance. We do our best to serve what we believe to 
be the highest interests of those committed to our charge. We strive 
to teach them and their children all that is good for them to know; 
and we will have zo fellowship with schemes which have no natural 
tendency but to unsettle all belief, and the foundations of all moral 
truth. We will not go on arguing where it is perfectly impossible 
that we can ever agree. Our minds are made up as ¢o principles, and 
we will only meet your dangerous propositions with a direct negative. 
You do not seem to reverence the scriptures, or to look upon them in 
the same manner as ourselves; nor are you bound, as we are, by 
solemn voluntary obligations. We must make manifest to those whom 
we desire to teach, that, at the least, we are ourselves sincere. We 
take our part, as we believe, with Jesus Curist, and call Him 
Master and Lorp, Our faith is in ais word and promises, and 
in that confidence we stand.” 

It will, no doubt, be answered, “ This is not reasonable; it is not 
argument, but only declamation.”’ It will be the endeavour, therefore, 
of a second letter, to shew that nothing else is reasonable, on all fait 
principle of ratiocination ; and to demonstrate that the un-reasonable- 
ness is not ours, but on the part of those who differ from us, and 
assail us. This letter has already grown too long for any further 
present addition. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, M. 


— 





* One of the very worst concessions made, at least partially, is that by which 
some of the clergy have even consented to the expulsion of the church catechism from 
parochial schools. If that same catechism do not teach the truth on scriptural 
principles, it would appear next to impossible to embody these principles in any such 
shape. Are we prepared to concede all Christian catechetical practice in schools ? 
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IRISH EDUCATION SCHEMES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sin,—Since I wrote my last letter on the subject of the Jrish National 
Education System, which appeared in your February Number, the 
Board has published another annual report, and in that report they pro- 

certain modifications of their system, which they conceive ought to 
satisfy all who have hitherto conscientiously opposed them, That the 
proposed alterations should have such an effect I by no means admit, 


and when I have laid before your 


readers the rules of the board in 


their former and present state, accompanied by a few observations, I 


think they will agree with me :— 


NEW REGULATIONS. 


], The ordinary school business, during 
which all the children, of whatever deno- 
mination they may be, are required to at- 
tend, is to embrace a competent number 
of hours in each day. 


2. One day at least in each week, or 
part of a day, (independently of the Sun- 
day) is to be set apart for the religious 
instruction of the children, on which day 
such pastors or other persons as are ap- 
proved of by their parents or guardians 
shall have access to them for that purpose, 
whether those pastors have signed the 
original application or not. 

. The managers of schools are also 
expected to afford convenient opportunity 
of facility for the same purpose on other 
days of the week. But where any course 
of religious instruction is pursued in a 
school during school hours, to which the 
parents of any of the children attending it 
object, an arrangement is to be made for 
giving it separately to those who are to 
receive it. 

4. Any arrangement of this description 
that may be made, is to be publicly noti- 
fied in the schools, in order that those chil- 
dren, and those only, may be present at the 
religious instruction whose parents and 
guardians approve of their being so. 

If any other books than the holy serip- 
tures, or the standard books of the church 
to which the children using them belong, 
are employed in communicating religious 
instruction, the title of each is to be 
made known to the Board, 


FORMER REGULATIONS. 


1, The ordinary school business, during 
which all the children, of whatever deno- 
mination they be, are required to attend, 
and which is expected to embrace a com- 
petent number of hours in each day, is to 
consist exclusively of instruction in those 
branches which belong to a literary and 
moral education. Sue extracts from 
Scripture as are prepared under the sanction 
of the Board, may be used, and are earnestly 
recommended by the Board to be used, during 
those hours allotted to this ordinary school 
business, 

2. One day at least in each week, (in- 
dependently of the Sunday), is to be set 
apart for the religious instruction of the 
children, on which day such pastors or 
other persons as are approved of by the 
parents or guardians of the children shall 
have access to them for that purpose, 
whether those pastors have signed the 
original application or not. 

3. The managers of schools are also ex- 
pected, should the parents of the children 
desire it, to afford convenient opportunity 
and facility for the same purpose, either 
before or after the ordinary school busi- 
ness (as the manager may determine), on 
other days of the week. 


4. Any arrangement of this description 
that may be made, is to be publicly noti- 
fied in the schools, in order that those 
children, and those only, may be present 
at the religious instruction whose parents 
and guardians approve of their being so. 

(§ iv. 4.) If any other books than the 
Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of 
any church to which any of the children 
belong, are to be employed in communi- 
cating religious instruction the pastor, or 
other religious teacher, who proposes to 
employ such book, is expected to commu- 
nicate his intention to any individual 
member of the Board, and consult with 
him respecting its suitableness, 
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5. The reading of the Scriptures, either 5, The reading of the Scriptures, either 
in the Protestant authorized or Douay in the papee or Douay oe is re. 
ersion, is considered as religious instruc. garded asa igious exercise, and, as such, 
mo wf is to be confined to those times which are 
set apart for religious instruction. The 
same regulation is also to be observed re- 

specting prayer. 


The modifications, then, are principally these: First, The scripture 
extracts are not now recommended, as formerly, to be used durin 
school hours; nay, they appear to be laid aside altogether. This 
alteration will have the effect of making it an easier matter than for- 
merly to conduct a school on the national system, without any re- 
ligion being introduced into it. Secondly, Instead of one whole week 
day, part only of such a day may be set apart for religious instruction. 
This modification does not at all change the character of the system. 
Thirdly, The reading of the scriptures, which is reckoned religious in- 
struction, is not now confined, as before, to some hour before or after 
school hours, but is admissible in the school-house at some appointed 
time in the middle of the day; but the national school then becomes 
virtually suspended, for any children whose parents choose may 
depart, and if any remain, the board does not require the master, or 
provide any other teacher, to attend for the purpose of hearing the 
scriptures read, 

It is obvious, then, that the two grand objections to the system, 
which I pointed out in my former letters, still remain in full force. 
If I connect the school, of which I am patron, with the board, the 
Romish priest will still have a right to come and teach Romanism 
in it, every day in the week, and so long as the national school, strictly 
speaking, is going on, the scriptureseven now cannot be admitted. 


I remain, &c. JOHN BOOKER. 
Killurin Parsonage, Wexford, March 13th, 1838. 
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Fellowes, Charles ... 
Foster, K. B.......... 
Haigh, Daniel ...... 
Hall, William ...... 
Henniker, Hon. W.C. 
Herring, W. H....... 
Hoste, George C. ... 


Hull, Robert P....... 


James, Edward ...... 
Latham, Frederick... 


Simpson, Ww. Bococtece 


Sutton, Thomas...... 
Tennant, William ... 
Tompson, G. H. W. 


Turner, C. M.....0+0 


Upcher, Abbott oeeese 
Wallace, William ... 





B.A. 


B.As 


B.A. 
B. As 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
S.C. Le 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B. A+ 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A- 
M.A. 
B, A+ 
M.A. 


M.A. 
B.C.L. 


B. A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


College. University. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Christ's Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Worcester Oxford 
Caius Camb, 
Queen's Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 


Queen's Camb. 


Trinity Hall Camb. 
Corpus Christi Oxford 


St. John’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
St. Mary Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
PRIESTS. 
Balliol Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Hall Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 


Catherine Hall Camb. 
St. Edmund H. Oxford 


St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Caius Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Jesus Camb, 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp, 


of Lichfield 

Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 

Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 

Norwich 
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Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp, 


of Lichfield 
Lincoln 


Lincoln, by 1. d, from Abp. 


of York 
Norwich 
Lincoln 


Lincoln, by 1. d. from Abp. 


of York 
Norwich 
Lincoln 


Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp. 


of St. David's 


Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp. 


of Ripon 
Norwich 
Winchester 
Norwich 


Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp. 


of Ripon, 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 


Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 


Lincoln, by |. d, from Bp. 


of Lichfield 
Norwich 
Lincoln 


f Lincoln, by 1. d. from Abp. 


{ 


of York 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 


Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp. 


of Salisbury 
Norwich 
Norwich 
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The Lord Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held on Trinity Sunday, the 
10th of June. Candidates must send their papers to his Lordship at Buckden Palace, 
before the 29th day of April. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold his next Ordination in London, on Sunday, the 
3rd of June. Candidates are desired to transmit the requisite papers to his Lordship, 


at Ely House, Dover-street, London, on or before the Ist day of May next. 





RESIGNATIONS, 


Cotton, James H., B.C.L., the Precentorship of Bangor, which is placed at the disposal 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Ellis, J. J., the Lectureship of St. Mary-le-Strand, London. 


Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 
Fisher, R. W...... New Hutton P.C. | Westmor. Chester V. of Kendal 
Law, H. ............ Weston-super-Mare R. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath and Wells 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Carlyle, J. of Woodstock, a Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of Oxford. 
Chadwick, S. C...... C, tothe Chapelry of Dolphinholme, near Lancaster. 


Clarke, J. W...... «+. Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Duncannon. 

Cole, Charles......... St. Peter’s Chapel, Peterhead. 

Dunn, J. S.  ..cccccce Chaplain to the Union Workhouse, at Mistley, Essex. 
Foxlowe, F. ......... A Rural Dean of the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 


Heathcote, G. W... Fellow of St. Mary's College, Winchester. 

Hill, Thomas, V. of Chesterfield, Rural Dean for that District. 

Jeune, Francis ... Dean of Jersey, with the Rectory of St. Helier, in that Island. 
Monro, R. ....+.... Lecturer of St. Mary-le-Strand, London. 

Poole, Alexander... Chaplain of the Chesterfield Union Workhouse. 

Risley, W. C........ Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Eldon. 

Roberts, Philip ... Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Coleshill. 
Watkins, Daniel... Chaplain of the Buckinghamshire Union Workhouse. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the d of D.D. on the Rev. J. R. 
Major, Head Master of the School of King’s College, London. 





PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barton, a J. Wicken R. Northam. Peterb. Sir J. Mordaunt 
Beauchamp, T. Carlton St. Peter sin. Sir W. B. Proctor, 

W. Hesse conve Q Re wo. Ashby R. t Norfolk Norw. } Bart. 

Birds, David ...,..§ Pydestons, ', PY { Salop L&C. Lord Chaneellor 
Rev. G. Capper, 

Bond, J. Tes... Freston R. Suffolk  Norw. ; a tee 

Bowlby, E......... - Little Thurrock Essex 

Burney, C. Parr Sible HeddinghamR. Essex London 

Carpendale, Wm. Litton R. Dorset Bristol TT. L. Cdulson, Esq- 

Considine, A. W. Alveley P. C. Salop Bridg. J. Wingfield, Esq. 

Conyngham, John Long Stratton R. Norfolk Norw. New College, Oxford 

Cox, R. sees Ticknall P. C. Raty:::: L be. [OO Sore Pe 

Cotton, J.H:2.c.t. Dean of Bangor Abp. of Canterbury 

Crawley, C. Y. .... Hartpury V. Glouc. Glouc. Bishop of Gloucester 

Dent, Petersen Winford R. Somerset B.& W. Worces. Col. Oxoo 


L.& C. Chandos Leigh, Es4- 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Fitzroy,F.T.W.C. Ringstead R. Norfolk Norw. H. L.Styleman, Esq- 
Griffiths, Edward Llandyfodwg V. Glamorg. Lland. 

Henniker, fon.) Great Bealings R. Suffolk + Norw. Lord Henniker 


Holmes, T. W. 4 ee ve R. and } Norfolk Norw. ree B. Proctor, 


Langley P. C. 
Langton, G. T....) Baron St Andrew} Norfolk — Norw. Lord Chaneellor 


Law, Henry........ Bath R. Somerset B.&W. ; bag sen oer, Rev. 
Owen, Henry ..... Haveningham R. Suffolk Norw. Lord Chancellor 
Powlett, P. W.... Frankton R. Warwick. L.& C. 

Quarterley, W.... Wolverton V. Bucks Line. | hedeliehe late De. 
Read, F.....++s0008 pela — oR. C. } Sussex Chiches. Prop. of Chapel 
Rolfe, S.C. E. N. Hereham R. Norfolk Norw. Himself 

Saunders, G. E.... Tarrant Hinton R. Dorset Bristol On his own Petition 
Trapp, B........s0+6 Thurleigh V. Bedford. Linc. 5S. Crawley, Esq. 
Tugwell, Lewis .... Farmborough R. Somer. B.&W. J. F. Gunning, Esq. 
Turner, S. B....... LinsteadMagna P.C. Norfolk Nore, Lord Huntingfield 
Turnor, Algernon Panton R. Lincoln. Lincoln C. Turnor, Esq. 
Webb, W. .....00. . Sunderland R. Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
Whally, Francis... New Hutton P, C. | Westmor. Chester Vicar of Kendal 
Williams, Hugh... Bassalleg V. Monmouth. Lland. Bishop of Llandaff 


Wilson, Edward... { lage ot =a Somerset. B.&W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Allwood, Philip, East Hill, Wandsworth 

Ashworth, A., C. of Weaverthorpe and Helperthorpe 
Vicar Choral of Southwell Cole Ch. Notts 
Barnoldby C. me R Line. Line. 


Barrow, Richard . jes P. Nott. York 


South ae vy. Southwell Cole Ch. 


Rampton V, & tot P.ofSouth, 
South Wheatley R. 


Brickenden, F. H. Winford R. Somer. B.& W. Wore. Col. Oxon 
X Blacktoft P. C. and E. York York D. & C. of Durham 
rown, Thomas... : P.of D. 
Pocklington V. E. York { of York . Dean of York 
Hoby R. and Leices. Lincoln 
Browne, Henry... } Angieston R. Salen: ."Riadale t Duke of Rutland 
Brown, Henry, Master of the Kepier Grammar School, Northumberland 
Haveningham R. Suffolk Norw. Lord Chancellor 


Aldringham P. C, w. 
Collett, As ssss0e4 "Thorpe P. C. and Suffolk Norw. Lord Huntingfield 
Gt. Linstead P. C. 
Davis, R., Witney, Oxfordshire 
Edgcombe, John.. ‘Thornbury, R. Devon. Exon Mrs. Spencer 
Shotesham All Saints 
Fellowes, John ... . 2 neigh . Norfolk Norw. R. Fellowes, Esq. 
St. Martin R. 
Sarrat, V. and Herts London J. A. Gordon, Esq. 


Foster, John ...... 2 West Th k V. w. : 
oa ge w } Essex London W.H. Whitbread, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bratton Fleming R. 
Gimingham, wm. 5 V. Prebendary of > Devon. Exon Caius Col. Camb. 
Wells Cathedral J 


Glover, R.M....... Wispington V. Lincoln Lincoln C. Turnor, Esq. 
Holder, R. K...... . Lugwardine Herefordshire Lord Chancellor 
Holworthy, Saml. Croxall V. Derby L.& C. 

Hunton, J. R...... Armathwaite, P. C. Cumb. Carlisle Tr. of Melbourne 
Lloyd, David...... Lianbister V. Radnor, St. David’sBp. of St. David's 


Lowndes, John, Woodley Lodge, Mr. Romsey 


Parkinson, Thos. bw ot. Thomes | y snc, Chester R. of Radcliffe 

Polwhele, R. ...... Newlyn V. Cornwall Exon Bishop of Exeter 
Deputy Commissary of the Archdeaconry of Richmond 

oe Easby V. W. York Chester Lord Chancellor 

sis *') Covington R. and Hunt. Line. Earl Fitzwilliam 

Erytholm P. C. York Chester Vicar of Gilling 
St. Michael, St. 

Swan, C...... oa ay R. 4 tres Lincoln Lincoln Marquis of Exeter 

ford 
Trenchard J. A.... — Fitswarren Wilts Sarum 


Warneford, C.W., Richmond Place, Brighton 


Whitehead, Geo, .{ Pinback PoC: wns W. York. York Ch. of York 


Balsham R. Camb. Ely Charter House, Lond. 


Wollaston, Edw. . < Bettows P. C. and 
Ee aay Wetssline PC. t Salop Heref. Earl Powis 


Wright, Joseph, of Bangalore, Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company 
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OXFORD, connected with his personal history (of which 
nothing has ever been collected, ) some few fur- 
March 3. ther particulars concerning him were added, 


A So er ti f which have been recently traced out, and which 

the se space prong as day “at a | has oo ages entirely new or not generally known. 

. x J? 4 » «4 . t is 

reer comabbgecet ag a eet ime: puso written by the Marquis of Worcester, 
notices of steam navigation. The first attempt .? egy ‘ 

of this kind which is mentioned by mask about his steam engine ; sad the paper, com 

; cluded with allusion to the steam vessel said 


writers on the subject, is that of Jonathan antag ’ : 
Hull, in 1736 ; but there is, in the Register of 7 = cia have been constructed a 


the Royal Society, a r, in which Papin 

proposed ( Feb. 1709) to apply the Conniion March 10th. 

engine to this we | enya Mr. Rigaud Wapuam Coutece Exection.—Three 
gave the whole o is curious document, Scholarships will be filled up on the 30th of 
with Sir I. Newton's Report on it, andthe June. Natives of any county in Great Britain, 
remarks of Captain Savery on the faults in the under 19 years of age, are eligible. To one 
construction of the engine. These remarks of the Scholarships, the kin of the founder, if 
are continued in two letters to Dr. John duly qualified, will have a preference. 
Harris, of which copies are preserved in the examination will begin at nine o'clock on 
Register of the Royal Society. Mr. Farey is Wednesday, the 20th of June, before which 
the only person who has been found to have time the following documents must be de- 
noticed these facts, and he likewise points out livered to the Warden, viz. : Certificates of 
that Papin had made a similar proposal in the the Candidates’ baptism and of their Parents’ 
Acta Eruditorum for 1690. It is remarkable, marriage, proper Testimonials of conduct, : 
that mention is there also made of projecting in the case of the Founder’s kin, a pedigree 
balls by the force of steam. As the rst of certified under the seal of the Heralds’ College. 
Savery's letters contains some circumstances In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 


art two unpublished letters were in- 
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it was unanimously agreed that the University 
seal should be xed to a petition from the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity, to the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons, praying that the Bishopric of Sodor 
ant Man may not be annexed to a diocese in 
Ensland, nor that island be deprived of the 
privilege they have enjoyed for many cen- 
turies, of the spiritual superintendence of a 
resident bishop. 

In the same Convocation, the Rev. Thomas 
Rothwell Bently, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred:— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. L. Wolley, Mag- 
dalen Hall; Rev. T. B. Levy, Taberdar of 
Queen’s ; Rev. T. Evans, Jesus; W. W. 
Woolleombe, Fellow of Exeter; Rev. E. 
Geare, Exeter ; J. B. Mozley, Oriel; Rev. W. 
K. Sweetland, Worcester. 

Bachelor of Arts—A. S. Larken, St. Alban 
Hall. 

On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were elected Scholars of University College :— 
Mr. W. H. Anderdon, Browne's Scholar of 
University College, on the Bennet Foundation ; 
Mr. F. Tate, Commoner of Balliol College, on 
the Yorkshire Foundation; Mr. J. C. Algar, 
of Winchester School, on the Open Founda- 
tion, 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. John Marsh, anJ 
on Monday last Mr. W. Duncan Mackenzie 
Bathurst, were admitted Scholars of New 
College. 


Mr. D. R. Godfrey, M.A. a Michel Scholar 
of Queen's College, was on Monday last 
elected a Fellow on that Foundation. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. H. W. Lloyd and Mr. 
T. Willams were elected Scholars of Jesus 
College. 

Yesterday, Mr. J. H. Brooks, M.A. of Bra- 
sennose College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

Yesterday, Mr. H. Pritchard, Postmaster 
of Merton College, was elected Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College on the Surrey Founda- 
thon, 

Asumotean Society, March 12.—Mr. 
Twiss, of Universit College, delivered a paper 
on “ the Long Walls of Athens, and an in- 
“cription relating to them, discovered at Athens 
in 1829." After a general review of the various 
“tatements in ancient authors, which have 
given rise to the difference of opinion on the 
subject of there having been three or two walls 
connecting the city with her ports, Mr. Twiss 
ronounced himself strongly in favour of the 
‘Ypothesis of there having been only two long 
walls, He considered that the allusions to a 
‘outhern wall, of subsequent origin to the 
perthern wall, were susceptible of explanation, 
J utPPosing that the orators alluded to two 
of ov of the public assembly, by the former 

which a sum of money was voted for the 
completion of the northern, and by the latter 

t the completion of the southern wall. On 
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this supposition the Phaleric and the southern 
wall would be identical with each other, and 
the intermediate wall of Plato, if a single wall 
is necessarily to be understood in the passage 
which occurs in the Gorgias, is only another 
expression for the same work, being interme- 
diate between the city and her ports, in the 
same sense as Dion Chrysostom uses the word. 
The argument on this point was thus con- 
cluded, —that the statements in Xenophon and 
Lysias could not be reconciled with the hype- 
thesis of there being three walls, whilst on the 
supposition of there having been two only, 
those in Thucydides, Plato, and the orators, 
admit of explanation; so that if there were 
only two om all the statements in the histo- 
rians and orators may be correct, but those 
in Xenophon and Lysias must be wrong if 
there were three walls. 

The inscription, which was laid on the table 
of the Society, was discovered by Signor Pit- 
tukis inthe church of St. Pace, which is said 
to occupy the site of a temple of Vesta. It 
contains a decree of the Athenian people re- 
specting the general repairs of the fortifications 
of Athens. The long walls are spoken of as 
two in number, the northern and the southern, 
but no mention is made of a third wall, The 
long walls were divided into ten allotments, 
the northern into four, and the southern into 
six; a circumstance which seems to confirm 
the supposition that the southern wall was the 
more extensive erection. The number of al- 
lotments Mr. Twiss considered to refer to the 
number of the tribes, as each tribe had its own 
«« commissioner of the walls ;”* and on this sup- 
position he felt inclined to refer the date of the 
decree to a period antecedent to the increase of 
the tribes to twelve. As the vccurrence, also, 
of certain words was decisive of its being sub- 
sequent to the time of Alexander the Great, it 
seems not improbable that it may have been 
passed during the decennial archonship of De- 
metrius the Phalerean, B.C. 317—307, who 
was the Pericles of the declining age of Athens, 
as far as public works were concerned. 

Mr. Twiss then proceeded to confirm the 
preceding view of the subject by reference to 
the observations of the ground by Dr. Chand- 
ler, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Hawkins, and Colonel 
Leake, all of whom have adopted the opinion 
of there having only been two long walls. 
With reference to an account in the Athens 
and Attica ‘* of a distinguished modern clas- 
sical- scholar, the results of an actual survey of 
the ground, in which that gentleman seemed 
to think that he had discovered vestiges of a 
third wall, considerably to the south of the 
other two,” Mr. Twiss observed, that if the 
modern road is the same with the ancient 
Phaleric road, these remains cannot be those 
of the Phaleric wall; and if these remains 
are considered to be those of the Phaleric wall, 
it seems difficult to determine the course of the 
ancient Phaleric road, inasmuch as these re- 
mains tend to the east of Phalerum; and as 
Pausanias speaks of the Phaleric road as at a 
considerable distance to the south of the wall, 


4 N 











we should be compelled to adopt a line for that 
road in itself extremely improbable. 

In a conversation which ensued, Dr. Buck- 
land observed that he considered Col. Leake's 
opinion decisive of the question, as far as mo- 
dern observations were concerned, and that his 
own opinion was strongly in favour of there 
having been only two A walls. He like- 
wise alluded to the geological account of At- 
tica, in the French survey of the country, with 
reference to the breccia, of which these remains 
are said to consist, and of the materials of which 
it is probable that the long walls were con- 
structed. 


A Summary of the Members of the Univer- 
sity, January 1838. 










































Members Members 
of Convocation. on the Books. 


J University.........00.... 119 ... 234 
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ee HED cussvaaccsadde we wis 104 

10 Magdalen ............... 126... 169 
11 Brasennose ............ a 
12 Corpus pebedbeneke a ae Ags 119 
13 Christ Church ....... ae «a. Ce 
14 Trinity ....... ee »~ ts «a 
15 St. John’s.......... aed Ger ‘ea ae 
BG Fetes cccccceds ieee «a “eee 
17 Wadham........... sauces 87 ... 245 
16 Pembroke ........000.00. 105 ... IJ8) 
fee lod wwe «= DD 
20 St. Mary Hall ....... so Ones 56 
21 Magdalen Hall......... 57... 182 
22 New Inn Hall ..... ae ae 49 
23 St. Alban Hall......... 10 25 
24 St. Edmund Hall...... 53 100 
2646 5264 

Matriculations ......... tenis sites: Se 
Regents, ......0.-.s000+++ eaneaeaits seetene Bae 
Determining Bachelors in Lent ....... 277 


March 17. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday morn- 
ing last, the nomination of the Rev. Robert 
Hussey, B.D., Student of Christ Church, and 
the Rev. Edward Arthur Dayman, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, to be Public Exami- 
ners in Literis/{umanioribus,was unanimously 
approved ; as was also the nomination of the 
Rev. the Principal of New Inn Hall, of Mr. 
Claughton, of Trinity College, and of Mr. 
Dayman, of Exeter College, to be Examiners 
for the University Scholarship for the encou- 
ragement of Latin Literature. In the same 
Convocation, the Rev. Harold Hopley Sher- 
lock, M.A. of Trinity College. Dublin, was 
admitted ad eundem. The University seal 
was affixed to a power of attorney enabling 
Mr. Parker, of Woodham Mortimer, to act 
for the University in and for the parish of 
Langdon Hills, in the execution of the matter 
of commutation of the tithes in that parish. 
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In a Congregation holden at the same time, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. W. -Evans, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—C., Waring Faber, 
M.A. University College, and Vinerian 
Scholar, 

Masters of Arts—J. Pyemont, Lincoln ; 
Rev. G. T. Marsh, late student of Christ 
Church ; W. Bucknall-Estcourt, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Y. Becher, Worcester; 
C. J. Marsden, Student of Christ Church; 
H. G. Coope, Christ Church ; H. S. Fyre, 
Christ Church ; E. U. Sealy, Christ Church, 

The proposed addition to the Statute, Title 
VI. sect. 1, par. 2, providing that all under. 
graduates postponing their examination for Re- 
sponsions (on other grounds than those of in- 
disposition, or some urgent reason approved 
of by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors), 
should have their degree postponed one term 
for every corresponding term during which 
they shall have neglected to comply with the 
statute, was, upon a scrutiny on Thursday 
last, rejected by Convocation, 

The folowing notice has been issued by the 
Pro- Vice-Chancellor :— 

“ The Examiners appointed by the Trustees 
of Dean Ireland's Scholarships have announced 
to me that they have elected Mr. Lingen, 
Scholar of Trinity College, to the vacant 
Scholarship on Dean Ireland’s Foundation. 
They have also requested that the name of 
Mr. Frazer, Scholar of Lincoln College, may 
be mentioned, with the addition of the words 
‘ proxime accessit.’ ” 

The Fxaminers appointed to elect a Mathe- 
matical Scholar, have signified to the Vice- 
Chancellor the election of Mr. William Good- 
enough Penny, B. A., Student of Christ 
Church. 

March 24. 

In a Convocation holden on Monday last, it 
was agreed to present Petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament against the Didcot Railway. 

At the Levee, on Wednesday last, the Re- 
a Professor of Civil Law was presented to 

er Majesty by the Lord Chancellor, 

On Wednesday se’nnight, Mr. Chas. Ward, 
M.A. of Brasennose College, was admitted ad 
eundem of the University of Cambridge, 

Tue University Statutrs.—In a Conve 
cation holden on Thursday last, another por 
tion of the statutes, as lately revised ® 
agreed upon by the Board of Heads of Houses 
and Proctors, namely, Title XV. ‘* De mer’ 
bus Conformandis,” was' submitted to the 
House, With the exception of the first se 
tion, which was passed by a majority of 56 to 
14, no other division took place (the opp 
nents of all change, or at least of all change 
emanating from the Hebdomadal Board, co” 
tenting themselves with a mere expressio" & 
their dissent, without asking for 3 scrutiny ), 
till the 15th, “« De reprimendis sumptibus no 
academicis.” This provides that no Under- 
a shall keep a horse or a servent, UM 

ess an express request in favour of such i 
dulgence be made, by his parent or ¢ war diam 
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to the Head and Tutor of his College, and, if 
grante |, such allowance to be communicated 
to the Vice-Chancellor, and by him inserted 
in a book kept for that purpose, The penal- 
ties, on the part of the Undergraduate are, an 
admonition, and if the offence be repeated, 
rustication ; on the part of the stable-keeper, 
allowing U ndergraduates to keep horses, with- 
out leave first obtained, a fine of 40s. for the 
first offence, and for subsequent breaches of 
the law, discommuning, for different periods. 
The same Statute forbids the keeping of dogs, 
horse racing, or subscribing to races, &c. &c. 
This was opposed, and a scrutiny demanded, 
the numbers being—placet, 56 ; non placet, 25. 

The sixteenth section, “ De wre aliendo 
non contrahendo,”’ was that which attracted 
the greatest attention. It is, we believe, gene- 
rally allowed, that the Board of Heads of 
Houses and Proctors had bestowed much time 
and great attention upon the subject of debts 
contracted by the thoughtless and inexpe- 
rienced, during the early part of their univer- 
sity career, and that they forebore to legislate 
only on account of the difficulty of doing so 
with effect. In the course of the present 
Term, however, a memorial, signed by most 
of the Tutors in the University, was presented 
to the Board, requesting them to attempt 
some definite remedy for an evil renter | 
acknowledged to exist ; and in accordance with 
this request, we believe, the present section 
was brought forward. It provided, that all 
tradesmen should deliver their bills twice in 
each year, namely, in Lent and Act Terms; 
that such as were unpaid one month after the 
commencement of the subsequent Lent Term 
should be reported, and copies of them sent to 
the Tutors or Heads of Houses. In order to 
check, if possible, usurious transactions, the 
proposed section next forbad any Undergra- 
duate to give any note of hand, or promissory 
bill, unless with the approbation of his parent 
or guardian, or the Head of his House, or his 

Tutor, and punished the academic so offending 

with suspension from his Degree, or rustica- 

tion, or expulsion ; the tradesman, or towns- 
man, obtaining such security to be discom- 
muned, 
It had been rumoured, for some days, that 
this peer of the proposed statute would be op- 
posed. By some persons, the wording of the 
clauses was objected to as too general, and not 
altogether correct; and two papers on the 
subject were circulated by their anonymous 
authors, one Member of Convocation con- 
demning the use of the word syngrapha as 
applying to ‘* any written engagement,” an- 
other stoutly affirming that the term did 
“ Strictly and necessarily apply only to the 
case of money-borrowing and promissory 
hotes, 

We believe we could convince ‘‘ Another 
Member of Convocation” that the word is 
used for a document unconnected with money, 
aod would refer him to Plautus for an ex- 
ample , but this, by the way: certain it is that 
the objections to the clauses were numerous, 
and the result was, that section 16 was thrown 


out by an overwhelming majority ; the first 
clause, 71 to 20; the second, 63 to 27; the 
third 51 to 37. We may here state, that a 
respectful memorial had been previously deli- 
vered to the Pro- Vice-Chancellor on the sub- 
ject, by several highly respectable tradesmen of 
Oxford, representing the hardships likely to re- 
sult to them from the enactment of the statute; 
at the same time expressing their abhorrence 
and detestation of the system of raising money, 
at exorbitant interest, upon bills of exchange 
—a practice which they declare ‘‘ originated 
with parties whose habits and interests were 
never identified with those of the tradesmen of 
Oxford."’ It is but fair, however, to say, that 
several other tradesmen, equally respectable 
with the memorialists, are of opinion that the 
statute would have been beneficial, asserting 
that high prices and long credit are the ne- 
cessury attendants on the present system, and 
that low prices and a sure and quick return 
would have followed the introduction of the 
clauses now rejected. A division took place 
on the seventeenth section, which was, i. 
ever, carried by 58 to 27.—Oxford Herald, 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Edward Huntingford 
was admitted Scholar of New College. 


rT —— 


CAMBRIDGE. 





March 3. 
CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1838, 
Examiners — J. Hildyard, M.A., Christ's; 
J. Kennedy, M.A., St. John’s ; J. Words- 
worth, M.A., Trinity; G. S. Venables, 
M.A., Jesus. 

First Class—Ds Lyttelton,” Ld., Trinity ; 
Vaughan,* Trin.; May, Magd.; Curre mr 4. 
Frere, Trin. ; Guillemard, Pemb. ; Thomp. 
son, Joh.; Parkinson, Joh. ; Goodwin, Cath.- 
Drake, Jes.; Hardcastle, Trin.; Forsyth,+ Tr.; 
Prowett,+ Caius. 

Second Class—Ds Eddleston, Trin.; Thorn- 
ton, Trin.; Metcalfe, Joh.; Roberts, Trin, ; 
Koe, Caius; Fowler, Sid.; Cohen, Pemb. ; 
Kingdon, Trin.; Bersey, Joh.; Hodson, Trin. 

Third Class—Ds Barlow, Joh.; Horner, 
Clare ; Green, Pet.; Brackenbury, John’s; 
Bird, Trin.; Fane, Joh.; Ellis, Soh: Mar- 
shall, Jes.; Darling, Joh.; Loveday, Pet. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Lord J. Thynne, St. 
John’s. 

Master of Arts — Rev. J. J, Reynolds, 
Queen's, 

Licentiate in Physic—J. A. Power, Clare- 
hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. Pratt, Trin.; J. M. 
Wilkins, Trin.; W. Pollard, Trin.; J. Edles- 
ton, Trin.; G. Waring, Trin.; W. D. Chris- 
tie, Trin.; J. P. Wilde, Trin.; C. J. Pearson, 
Trin.; J. Paley, St. Pet.; R. Knipe, Clare 

Hall; J. Garvey, Corp. Chris.; C, Laing, 
Queen’s; J. W. St. Quintin, Emman.; P. 
B. Brodie, Emman.; H. Bate,Emman, 
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A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. L. Jenyns, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Various pre- 
sents of bouks were announced, and the fol- 
lowing papers were read:—On some new 
genera of fossil multilocular shells, in the slate 
rocks of Cornwall, by Mr. Ansted, of Jesus 
College ; on a question in the Theory of Pro- 
babilities, by Mr. De Morgan; on the Qua- 
drature of the Circle, by Dr. Cresswell. 


March 10. 


Craven Scuorarsuirp.—On Monday last, 
R. Williams, Scholar of King’s College, was 
elected a Scholar upon the above foundation. 

Barrie's Scuovarsuir.—On the same 
day, Philip Freeman, of Trinity College, was 
elected a Scholar on the above foundation. 

The Tithe Commissioners for England and 
Wales have appointed John Maurice Herbert, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law, and Fellow of St. 
John's College, in this University, to be an 
Assistant Commissioner for a special purpose. 


The following form of petition to the House 
of Commons, upon the subject of a Select 
Committee ‘to inquire into the mode of 
granting and renewing Church Leases,’ is be- 
lieved to have been extensively adopted among 
the laity. 


To the Hoaourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Tfrelund, in Parliament as- 


sembled. 
The humble Petition of the Undersigned Tn- 





habitants of the Parish of in the —— 
of —a! 
Surewetu,—That your Petitioners have 


perceived, that Her “Majesty's Ministers have 
riven notice of their intention to propose to 
Parlement the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, ‘* to inquire into the mode of granting 
and renewing Church Leases, and into the 
probable amount of any increased value which 
may be obtained by an improved management 
of the same.” 

That while your Petitioners abstain from 
any comment on the necessity or propriety of 
such an investigation, they most respectfully 
assert their solemn belief that the possessions 
of the Church are legitimately applicable to 
Church purposes alone ; and that, i the Legis- 
lature, by the interposition of its enactments, 
draw from those estates any increased revenue, 
such increased revenue must rightfully belong 
to that body that holds the property from 
which it has been derived. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that 
all increase of revenue that may arise from 
Eeclesiastical Property, may be left at the 
disposal of the Church, to supply the deficiency 
of spiritual instruction for the people. 

Aud your Petitioners will ever pray. 


—Camb. Chron. 
















































UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


March 17. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—Rev. A. Goldney, Trinity, 

Bachelors of Arts—T. B. Shaw, St. John’s ; 
T. J. Hogg, Corpus Christi; J. Nalson, 
Queens’. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :—- 

To grant to the late Vice-Chancellor from 
the common chest the sum of 1411. 18s., being 
the balance due to him, on account of the 
Botanic Garden, for the year ending at Mi- 
chaelmas, 1837. 

To affix the seal to an agreement for the 
Commutation of Tithes of the Township of 
Treeton and Manor of Wales, in the parish of 
Treeton and county of York. 

On Tuesday last, the 13th inst. the follow- 
ing gentlemen of Queens’ college, in this uni- 
versity, were elected Scholars of that society. 

Dowding Goren Mills 

Benson Edwards Mitchell 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. the Master 
of Christ’s college, the president, being in the 
chair. Mr. Kelland, of Queens’ college, read 
the first part of a paper on Molecular Attrac- 
tion. Afterwards Professor Henslow gave an 
account of the plants brought by Mr. Darwin 
from the Keeling Islands, These are coral 
islets of recent formation, lying to the south 
of Sumatra. They are of the form called 
Lagoon Islands, the average height of the land 
above the water not being more than six feet. 
These islands have only recently been inhabited 
by man. The indigenous vegetable species 
from them are 24 in number, and Mr. Darwin 
has brought home 22 of these, belonging to 
24 genera, and 18 different families, 


March 24. 

The Chancellor's two gold medals for the 
best classical scholars ainong the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts were on Thursday last ad- 
judged to Lord Lyttelton, and C. J. Vaughao, 
of Trinity college. 





— 


DURHAM. 

The prizes proposed in December last, by 
the Rev. PF, W. Raymond, have been adjudged 
as follows :—For the two best English Essays 
to be written by Students in Thales? on the 
subject, “ The law was a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ.” First prize, Ds. Cundill; 
Second Prize, Ds. Hick. For the two best 
English Essays, to be written by Undergrt 
duates, ‘* On the Policy of Rome in the con- 
duct of her Foreign Wars.” First prize, Me- 
redith Brown ; second prize, H. R. Watson. 

The University of Durham have conferre 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law on 
Earl Grey. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


ererrnrere 


BIRTHs. 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. W. H. 
Howard, Edmonton; of Rev. R. W. Lang- 
dale, Stourton Caundle, Dorset; of Rev. J. 
Jerram, Torquay ; of Rev. J. Graham, Hinx- 
ton V.; of Kev. P. Simpson, Hythe, Hants; 
of Rev. J. Blackburn, Attercliffe P. ; of Hon. 
and Rev. Sir F, J. Stapleton, Bart., Mere- 
worth, R. ; of Rev. J. Hopkinson, alwalton 
R., Hants; of Rev. A. Lyall, Merstham R., 
Surrey; of Rev. G, M. braime, Frome V. ; 
of Rev. A. G, Stewart, Ballymully Glebe, Ire- 
land; of Rev. K. Eden, Prittlewell, Essex ; 
of Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, George-street, 
Hanover-square ; of Rev. Josiah Pratt, jun. ; 
of Rev. J. Hart, v. of Otley ; of Rev. W. R. 
Newbolt, Somerton V., Somersetshire; of 
Rev. W. S. Cole, Dover ; of Rev. J. Phelps, 
Wilton ; of Rev. H. T, Powell ; of Rev. H. 
Hodges, Wardley cum Belton R., Rutland- 
shire; of Rev. J. Mathews, Sherburn V. ; 
of Rev. F. Le Grice, Great Gransden V., 
Hants; of Rev. W. Singleton, Shoreham ; of 
Rev. Miles Astley ; of Rev. C. Childers, Cut- 
lery P. ; of Rev. I. Brown, Grammar-school, 
Tunbridge; of Rev. F. T. New, Shepton 
Mallet P.; Rev. J. Clayton, Redditch ; of 
Rev. S. Croft, St. Mary, Stoke; of Rev. J. 
Scott, Hull; of Rev. C. Brice, r. of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol ; of Rev. L. C. Booth, Harlington R. ; 
of Rey. W. Airy, Keysoe V.; of Rev. H. W. 
Blake, Thurning, Norfolk; of Rev. G. B. 
Pauley, Freckenham R., Suffolk ; of Rev. Lord 
Thomas Hay, Rendlesham R., Suffolk. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. N. 
Fiott, Edgeware V.; Rev. J. B. Watson, 
Norton V., Herts; of Rev. C. Goring, Twine- 
ham, Sussex; of Rev. Jas. M. M‘Culloch, 
Kelso ; of Rev. F. B. Wright, Handborough 
R, ; of Rev. G. W, Sicklemore, St. Lawrence, 
V. Kent ; of Rev. T. Dury, Keighley R., York- 
shire ; of Rev. F. R. Sandys, Kilkenny, Ire- 
land; of Rev. R. D. Backhouse, Walmer : 
of Rev. S. Croft, St. Mary, Stoke; of Rev. 
I’. Clowes, Gt. Yarmouth ; of Rev, W. Har- 
rison, Warmington R., Warwickshire ; of Rev. 
J. Jones, Llantocrath R., Anglesea (twin d. ); 
of Rev. J. R. Johnson, Ruttery R., Devon ; of 
Rev.S.Whiddon, Lustleigh R., Devon ; of Rev. 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel Coll., Oxford : 
of Rev. H. Polson, Bourton on the Water ; of 
Rev. J. Dodson, Cockerham V. ; of Rev. J. 
KE. Bromly; of Rev. W. Brock, Bishop's 


Waltham; of Rev. Win. Vaughan, Chilton ; 
of Rev. M. Geneste, Cowes; of Rev. T. 
rowan, Grammar-school, Chichester ; of Rev. 
George Coldham, Glemsford R.; of Rev. W. 


(. Harrison, Hart V.; of Rev. C. Chisholm, 
Southchurch, Essex. 





MARRIAGES. 


Rev. ‘IT. H. Montgomery, eldest son of A. 
Montgomery, Esq., of Rutland-square, Dub- 
lin, to Emily Jane Saunders, second d. of the 
Rev. B. W. Dolling, of Magheralin House, 
co. Down, Ireland; Rev. F. Storr, r. of 
Ottley, Suffolk, to Caroline, d of L. Holland, 
Esq., of Langley Farm, Beckenham, Kent; 
Rev. R.Maynard, to Charlotte, only surviving d. 
of the late Edward Middleton, M.D. , of South- 
umpton ; Rev. J. Davis, of Islington, to Miss 
Revill, of Hackney; Rev. T. O. Leman, r. 
of Brampton, Suffolk, to Emily Antonia, se- 
cond d. of the Rey. J. Guerin, r.of Norton Fitz- 
warren, Somersetshire; Rev. C. A. Palmer, 
B.A., student of Christ Ch., younger son of 
the late Sir C. T, Palmer, Bart., of Wanlip 
Hall, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth Julia, young- 
est d. of the late J. Finch Simpson, Esq., of 
Launde Abbey, in the same county ; Rev. E. 
Fursdon, v. of Antony, Cornwall, youngest 
son of the late G. S. Fursdon, Esq., of Furs- 
don, Devon, to Harriet Grace, eldest d. of the 
Rev. Edward Rodd, D.D. of Tubartha Hall, 
Cornwall; Rev. R. J. Dawes, incumbent of 
Salperton, Gloucestershire, to Letitia, second 
surviving d. of the late Rev. E. Burn, of Bir- 
mingham; Rev. J. East, of St. Michael's, 
Bath, to Mary Ann, d. of Henry Brookes, Esq., 
Wells; Rev. C. J. Shaw, M.A., r. of Sea- 
borough, Somerset, to Christian Rose, second 
d. of Captain Maynard, of the Lower-crescent, 
Clifton; Rev. J. Perry, M.A., to Sophia, 
second d. of the Rev. T. Stabback, v. of Cu- 
bert, Cornwall ; Rev. F. N. Croft, M.A., r. 
of Saint Nicholas, Dereham, to Ellen Tur- 
nour, second d.of Mr, T. Low, of Buxhall, Suf- 
folk ; Rev. J. Smith, of Burnhead Penpont, 
to Margaret L. Clark, only d. of the late J. 
Clark, Esq., of Dumfries; Rev. T. Noel, to 
Henrietta Elizabeth Fisher, both of Calais; 
Rev. FP. Newport, jun., eldest son of the Rev. 
F. Newport, of Waterford, to Catherine, fourth 
d. of the late Sir J. N. Humble, Bart., of 
Cloncoskoran House, in the county of Water- 
ford; Rev. B. B. Gough, to Letitia, eldest d. 
of B. Frend, Esq., of Rocklow, co. Tipperary, 
and of Boskill, co. Limerick ; Rev. G. Reece, 
vy. of Mathon, Worcestershire, to Anna Maria, 
eldest d. of the late W. L. Freer, Esq., of 
Stourbridge ; Hon. and Rev. W. H. Spencer, 
fourth son of the Lord Churchill, to Elwabeth 
Rose, second d, of T. Thornhill, Esq., of 
Woodleys; Rev. J. S. Sergrove, LL.B., r. 
of the parish of St. Mary Somerset, ai, 
Thames-street, and also of Cooling, near Ro- 
chester, to Margaret, eldest d. of the Rev. W. 
W. Moseley, LLD., of Bloomsbury ; Rev. J. 
Pyke, r. of Parracombe, to Elizabeth, eldest 
surviving d. of the late J. Nott, Esq., of By- 
down House, Devon; Rev. W. W. Champ- 
neys, M.A., r. of Whitechapel, London, to 
Mary Anne, 4d. of Paul Stow, Esq., of Beck- 
enham. 
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THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





‘TesTIMONIALS GIVEN TO THE CLERGY. 
—Presented by their respective congre- 
gations ;— 

Rev. W. R. Keeling, St. Mary’s church, 
Manchester. 

Rev. E. J. Todd, curate of Axminster. 

Rev. R. T. W. Taylor, curate of Thur- 
laston, Leicestershire. 

Rey. J. W. Pugh, Ettingsball, Stafford - 
shire. 

Rev. Jobn Blackmore, curate of Culm- 
stock, Devon. 

Rev. R Blacon, St. Mark's church, Li- 
verpool, 

Kev. W. M. Wright, curate of Reed- 
ham, Norfolk, 


BERKSHIRE. 

Tovrernation Act, MisarpPprenenpben. 
—A few months ago, some disturbances 
having been made to the performance of 
divine worship at Sunningbill, it became 
necessary to bring the case before the 
quarter sessions; where, in consequence 
of a novel interpretation of the second 
section of 52 Geo, III. c. 155, the defend. 
unts were acquitted, 

The interpretation which a majority of 
the justices put upon this section was, 
that to bring a place of worship within the 
protection of the act, it was necessary not 
only that it should be certified to the 
bishop or archdeacon, but also that it 
should be recorded at the quarter sessions ; 
or, if recorded at the quarter sessions, that 
it should be also registered by the bishop 
or archdeacon. 

In the case of Sunninghill, the place of 
worship had been duly certified to the 
archdeacon ; but he bad neglected to make 
the return required by the act, and it had 
not been recorded at the quarter sessions, 
The committee appointed for guarding the 
privileges of the Wesleyan connexion have 
since taken the opinions of counsel in this 
case. The opinions of the Attorney- 
General, Sir W. Follett, and R. Matthews, 

Esq., are against the decision of the 
justices.—( Abridged from the Watchman.) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Dr. Lee has made over to the Astrono- 
mical Society, of which he is the Trea- 
surer, the perpetual advowson of Hart- 
well. — Camb. Chrin. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Our limits will not allow us to notice 
the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Cambridge District Association for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, which 
was held in the Town Hall on Thursday, 
March 22nd, further than to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the practical con- 
clusion of the report; and we hope that 
every individual who can spare bis 5s. or 
Ys. 6d annually, will cheerfully bestow it 
to aid the contributions of his richer 
neighbours, ‘The report for the year 1837 
says— 

‘¢ The amount of donations and subscrip- 
tions was 186/. 1s. 6d. The accounts of 
this year, it is feared, will, up to the pre- 
sent time, manifest a certain falling off, as 
the very small increase of annual subscrip- 
tions does not balance a diminution in the 
amount of donations. 

‘It is hoped that this circumstance will 
operate as an additional stimulus to the 
exertions of all who wish well to the 
cause 

“One method your committee would 
suggest for raising the funds of the asso- 
ciation—viz., by increasing the number of 
small contributions ; a method which they 
would observe is alike desirable from the 
pecuniary result which may be expected 
to attend it, and from the more general 
sympathy and interest thereby excited 
towards the important objects which this 
society has in view.”’—Camb. Chron, 


DEVONSHIRE, 

The clergy of the archdeaconry of Tot- 
ness have recently petitioned parliament on 
the tendency of the new registration acts, 
and the injustice of their operation as re- 
gards the established clergy.L— Wilts ler. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

Cuvurcn-rates.—A vestry meeting was 
held on Thursday, ist of March, in the 
parish of Lower Brixham, for the purpose 
of fixing the church-rate for the ensuing 
year, when a strong opposition was made 
to the rate. There appeared, on a show of 
hands, 58 for the rate, and 45 against It. 
The minority demanded apoll, T “he result 

was very gratifying to the friends of the 
church,—123 votes being in favour of the 
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rate, and 45 against it. Majority for the 
church, 80.— Dorset Chronicle. 


DURHAM. 

The subscription to erect a suitable mo- 
nument to the memory of the Rev. Robert 
Gray, the late lamented rector of Sunder- 
land, and the money raised beyond defray- 
ing the expense of that to be applied to- 
wards endowing the schools established by 
the late Mr. Gray, which are henceforth to 
be called Gray's Schools, in honour of him, 
is proceeding most satisfactorily. Between 
four and five hundred pounds have been 
already subscribed.— Newcastle Journal. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Rev. E. Leigh Bennett, B.A. of 
Merton College, the worthy vicar of Lech- 
lade, has munificently presented to bis 
parishioners a neat and rich-toned organ. 
—CGloucester Chronicle. 


( From a Correspondent.) 

Miss Ann Bearparker, of the old town, 
Wotton Underedge, a few weeks before 
her decease, completed the arrangements 
she had been making for some time to 
found an alms-house or hospital for five 
poor men and five poor women, being old 
inhabitants of her native town, and mem- 
bers of the church of England. 

For this purpose she removed her 
tenants from two rows of cottages which 
had been recently built according to her 
own plans, having a considerable plot of 
excellent garden ground in front, and ani 
invaluable stream of water close by— 
thoroughly repaired them, and placed in 
them ten persons whom she designed to 
be the first objects of ber charity. In 
each tenement, which contains three 
rooms, besides closets, &c., she placed a 
bible and prayer book of large print for 
the perpetual use of the alms person oc- 
cupying it, and in addition, gave 3,001. 
Sterling to the vicar and two other gen- 
tlemen in Wotton Underedge, as trustees, 
to pay to each of the inhabitants and their 
successors, three shillings each, once in 
each week, out of the interests arising 
from this money, to be put out to use at 
the discretion of the trustees. The cot- 
tages are most delightfully situated on an 
eminence retired from the public road, and 
very near to the church. In the front of 
each rank of tenements she placed a stone 
tablet describing the nature of the gifts ; 
and she has left a body of ordinances for 
the management of the charity. The vicar 
of Wotton Underedge, and the Master of 
the Grammar School, being a clergyman 
of the episcopal church of England for the 
ume being, are ex-officio trustees ; five 
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others are to be selected from the gentle- 
men residing in the town or immediate 
neighbourhood. This gift bas been fully 
confirmed in the most handsome manner, 
by John Jortin, Esq., and his lady, the 
sister of the deceased, the heirs at law. 

This benevolent lady, among many 
other acts of liberality, had before sub- 
scribed 3$00/. towards certain improve- 
ments proposed to be made in the parish 
church of Wotton Underedge, which is 
inadequate at present for the accommoda- 
tion of the parishioners. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The following appeared in the report of 
the last meeting of the Winchester Corpo- 
ration : — University Eahibitions. — Before 
entering on the business for which the 
council were especially convened, Mr. R. 
Littlehales stated that he had received a 
letter from the Conservator of Christ's 
Hospital, recommending four gentlemen as 
candidates for the two university exhibi- 
tions in the gift of that establishment. 
On the motion of Mr, Bird, seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Findon, Mr. W. H. Chep- 
nell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and Mr, 
G. A. Taylor, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, two of the gentlemen recommended, 
were selected.—Ou:ford Herald. 

KENT, 

Sr. Pauw’s, Devtrornp.—The parish- 
ioners of this parish met in vestry on 
Friday, for the purpose of making a church- 
rate; the Rev. B.S. Ffinch, rector, in the 
chair. A motion was made that * a rate 
of 2d. in the pound be granted to the 
churchwardens for and towards the repair 
and maintenance of the church and church- 
yard of this parish, and other incidental 
charges and expenses relating thereto.” 
An amendment was proposed, that, ‘‘ the 
consideration of this question be adjourned 
for twelve months.” The show of hands 
was in favour of the amendment; where- 
upon a poll was demanded, when the num- 
bers were— 





Forthe rate - - - - 279 
Againstit - - = - 1% 
Majority in favour of the rate 157. 


Times, 

The following petition bas been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Plumptre :— 

‘(THE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED 
INHABITANTS OF BLACKHEATH AND ITS 
VICINITY, 

“Humbly sheweth: — That your peti- 

tioners feel ita duty to represent to your 

honourable House the great and increasing 
peril to which our protestant’ faith, and 






















































consequently our civil and religious liber- 
ties, are at this moment exposed from the 
incessant assaults of popery, aided by 
liberalism and infidelity. 

‘* Your petitioners submit to your hon. 
House, that the intimidation exercised by 
the Romish priesthood at the Irish elec- 
tions bas fearfully increased ; that the lives 
and properties of protestant voters have 
been rendered insecure, and in some cases 
sacrificed, with circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity. 

“They lament to see a college for the 
education of this priesthood maintained by 
an anoual grant of public money ; and a 
system of national education, principally 
conducted by Roman-catholic agency, 
supported also out of the general re- 
venues of this protestant kingdom. 

‘Your petitioners are grieved to find 
that popish bishops and priests have, con- 
trary to the principles of our protestant 
constitution, recently been appointed, at 
the public expense, to stations in the Bri- 
tish colonies; and that these alarming 
evidences of encouragement to popery (to 
deliver us from whose intolerable yoke our 
forefathers laid down their lives) occur at 
a time when it is making rapid strides in 
Great Britain, 

‘‘They regret to see that patronage is 
now chiefly distributed either among 
papists, or persons favourable to their in- 
terests ; that the established church of Ire- 
land is openly threatened with extinction ; 
and that our protestant brethren in that 
country are already suffering grievous per- 
secution, 

‘‘Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your hon, House seriously to consider 
how greatly the protestant church and 
succession to the throne are now endan- 
gered by the manifest and formidable en- 
croachments of popery in every depart- 
ment of the state, and by the encourage- 
ment unhappily given to its advances by 
the responsible advisers of the crown ; 
they respectfully claim your attention to 
the grievances of which they complain, 
and entreat that immediate measures may 
be taken for the preservation of the re- 
formed religion of the United Kingdom, 
and for the maintenance of that freedom 
and tranquillity which, under the blessing 
of God, are derived therefrom. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray,” 
Xc.— Kent Chronicle. 


LANCASHIRE. 

New Marriace Acr.—This unrighte 
ous and fatal measure is working its evil 
way with much satisfaction to those who 
were the foremost in demanding it. The 
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following is an instance:—A few days 
since, a poor but respectable woman, a 
member of the evangelical presbyterian 
congregation of Mount Street, presented 
herself at the vestry of the parish church 
in an agony of distress, Her son, it ap- 
peared, a lad about nineteen, was an 
apprentice, and, up to the time of his form- 
ing an intimacy with the daughter of cer- 
tain very disreputable people, was an un. 
failing attendant at the Mount Street 
Sunday School. Information unexpectedly 
reached the mother that her son and the 
“young lady’? had been “asked” at the 
church, and she promptly hastened to for- 
bid the banns, which were accordingly ren- 
dered invalid, and she returned home with 
some hope that her son would ere long per- 
ceive the folly of his wishes, and abandon 
one who could produce him nothing but 
injury. Rejected by the minister of relj- 
gious matrimony, however, the minister of 
the parchment description of wedding was 
still open to application, and a week ago, 
the “happy couple” were united at the 
office of the superintendent registrar. The 
parties, as we have already stated, were 
dissenters, and are doubtless well pleased 
with the effective relief afforded by this 
“ Marriage Act.”— Blackburn Standard. 


BavrisM BY IMMERSION IN THE Esta- 
BLisuED Cuurcn,.—We were gratified, in 
no ordinary degree, by the performance of 
this interesting ceremony in St. Jude's 
Church, on Sunday morning, Feb. 25. 
The Rev, H. M‘Neill observes rigidly 
the rules of his church. He never ad- 
ministers baptism, except in the public 
congregation; and never admits spon- 
sors who are not communicants. On Sun- 
day, three infants were brought to the 
font; the father of one of them required 
that it should be immersed. Mr. M‘Neill 
addressed his congregation upon the sub- 
ject, referring to what he bad taught them 
on former occasions. He said that while 
the use of water was prescribed, nothing 
was prescribed as to the kind of water to 
be used, whether warm or cold—as to the 
quantity, whether much ot little—or as to 
the mode of application, whether immer- 
sion or sprinkling. These details were 
left open by the Scripture, and by the 
church. Convenience and decency bad 
conspired to render sprinkling universal ; 
but ifany member of the church conscien- 
tiously preferred immersion, he was happy 


to say that, as a minister of the church of 


England, he was at perfect liberty to com: 
ply. Then, after baptizing two infants in 
the usual manner, he immersed the third 
in warmed water, which he had judiciously 
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caused his sexton to prepare for the occa- 
sion.— Liverpool Mail. 

The parishioners of Long Compton, 
where the late Rev. Thomas Clarke had 
been minister for many years previous to 
his death, have raised amongst themselves 
upwards of 1001, towards the erection of a 
tablet in the parish church, to remain an 
affecting record of their love and his good 
name.—Preston Pilot. 


MIDDLESEX. 


The question raised in the parish of 
Hendon on the assessment of the vicarial 
tithes of the Rev, Theodore Williams has 
been set at rest for the present. It ap- 
wars that the reverend gentleman had 
Lenetalene paid on but 300/. One of the 
assessors said he held in his hand a copy 
of a return made by the churchwardens of 
the parish, in which they stated the vi- 
carial tithes to be 8501.; but at the same 
time remarked that in their opinion the 
tithes were considerably understated, in 
addition to which, the tithe proprietors 
were not rated to the poor nor highway 
rates, The assessoralso produced an offi- 
cial copy of Mr. Williams’s own return to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from 
which document it appeared that the 
tithes produced almost 1,100/. This year 
it was proposed to assess them at 800I, 
Mr, Williams objected to such an ad- 
vauce ; and having stated that he was 
willing to let the tithes to any gentleman 
at 700/., the assessment was fixed at that 
sum, being an advance of 400/.—Evening 
Paper. 

_Evvucation 1x Spiraceretps.—A_ so- 
ciety bas recently been formed, the object 
of which is to extend the blessings of edu- 
cation in the extensive manufacturing dis- 
‘riets of Spitalfields and Betbnal-green. 
lhe committee state that they have dis- 
covered that in the single parish of Beth- 
nal green there are about 14,000 children 
between the ages of 5 and 14; and they 
bave ascertained that of this number, not 
more than from 1,500 to 2,000 have the 
benefit of efficient daily school instruction ; 
leaving, after making allowance for ab- 
‘entees, at least 10,000 children of these 
“ees without the means of education. 
Chey add that they intend immediately to 
“rect, on a piece of freehold ground in 

are-street-fields, a new school for 300 
ovs and 200 girls, and to proceed as soon 
** possible to the erection of other schools. 
—™Mandard. 

Ther PRESSION or Sunvpay Trapixnc.— 
ms isa bill now before the House of 

, mons, brought in by Lord Ashley and 

' Flumptre, the object of which is to 
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suppress Sunday trading. The preamble 
says:—** Forasmuch as nothing is more 
acceptable to Almighty God than the true 
and sincere worship of him, according to 
his holy will, and the holy keeping of the 
Lord’s-day is a principal part of the true 
service of God, which in divers places of 
this realm, has been, and now is, profaned 
and neglected: and whereas the laws 
now in existence for promoting the Lord’s- 
day are found to be in many respects 
practically insufficient to secure the ob- 
jects for which they profess to provide ; 
be it therefore enacted,” &c. 

Abstract of clause 1.—That no person 
on the Lord’s-day shall do, or hire, or 
employ any person to do, any manner of 
labour, or any work in way of trade or 
business, or keep open shop, or assist in 
holding any fair or market, or buy or sell, 
or cry, offer or expose for sale, or receive 
or deliver, in the way of trade or business, 
or in the way of his or her ordinary call- 
ing; or cause to be bought, &c., &e., 
any goods, animal, effects, or thing; or 
make any contract in the way of trade or 
business or otherwise ; or do or permit 
anything probibited. or for the doing or 
permitting of which, any forfeiture is im- 
posed by any provision of thisact. But 
clause 15 exempts from its operation milk 
and medicine. It also exempts the selling 
and buying of dressed meat, liquor, and 
other provisions within hotels, coffee- 
houses, inns, cook-shops, ale houses, beer 
houses, or other houses for the sale of 
victuals to be consumed upon the premises 
(during certain hours not yet named) by 
any person who shall actually and bona 


fide then victual at the same, and shall not 


resort thereto for the mere purpose of 
drinking, or tippling. The same clause 
also exempts the buying, selling, and 
delivery of beer or other malt liquor, 
which is not to be consumed on the pre- 
mises, between certain hours in the after- 
noon and evening hereafter to be named. 
Clause 16—enacts that nothing in this act 
contained, shall extend to works of piety, 
charity, or necessity. The intermediate 
fourteen clauses relate entirely to the 
penalties to be inflicted for the infringe- 
ment of the act, the mode of recovering 
them, &c.— Watchman. 

Pauper Derosirors in Savinos’ 
Banks. — Mr. Tidd Pratt, the barrister 
who acts for savings’ banks and friendly 
societies, bas just given his opinion in 
the following case :—A depositor in the 
Reading savings’ bank became chargeable 
to bis parish, and after some weeks’ ill- 
ness died. The amount of his deposit 


was Claimed by the next of kin, and also 
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by the parish officers to reimburse the 
arish for the depositor’s illness. The 
earned gentleman decided that the parish 
officers might receive the sum upon taking 
out letters of administration; but that if 
they declined or neglected to do so, then 
the next of kin might take it up. They 
could have demanded and received the 
money without this expense, had they 
applied weekly during the depositor’s life- 
time for such sums as he had become 
chargeable for to the parish. ‘Ihe case is 
of some importance to parochial authori- 
ties.— Ibid, 

Rerirement OF THE ORDINARY OF 
Newcate.—We hear that the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton, who has so zealously and efficiently 
fulfilled the duties of this office for the 
last twenty-five years, is about to retire 
upon a pensioa from the Court of Alder- 
men. Weare told that so fur from the 
reverend gentleman having realized a 
competency, he bas found it necessary to 
consign his very curious library, which he 
has been all his life collecting, to Mr. 
Leigh Sotheby for immediate sale.— Morn- 
ing Herald. 

Ata meeting of the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, holden 
at the Central School, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, the 7th of March, there were 
present — his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Bishops of London, 
St. Asaph, Bangor, Ely, Llandaff, ané 
Hereford ; Lord Kenyon, Venerable Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, Rev. Dr. Walmsley, 
Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Mr. Joshua Watson, Mr. Richard Twining, 
Mr. James Trimmer, and the Rev. J.C. 
Wigram. 

Cnuvuarcn Pastorar Aip Socirty,—This 
day two years the Church Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety was instituted, From a printed cir- 
cular of the committee, dated this month, 
we take the following statement :—Aid has 
been voted to 110 parishes and districts, 

for the maintenance of 100 additional 
clergymen, and 23 lay assistants. The 
aggregate population of these parishes and 
districts is about 967,600 souls, in whose 
spiritual care, before the aid of this so- 
ciety, only 125 ministers were employed, 
the incumbents having in charge, upon an 
average, 8,790 souls, with an average in- 
come of 159/. a-year each: 54 of the in- 
eumbents have not a glebe-house or par- 
sonage.—Srandard, Feb, 19. 

Conrinentat Cnurcn. — The Lord 
Bishop of London bas licensed the Rev, 
G. Hl. Evans, M.A., as British chaplain 
at Ostend, on the nomination of Lord Pal- 

merston, made in compliance with an ap. 
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plication to his lordship from the Belgian 
government. — Watchman, 

Brussels, Feb. 28.—The ordinance of the 
Bishop of Bruges, for Lent, 1838, is pre- 
ceded by directions against the Bible So- 
cieties, against reading the Bible without 
permission, against bad books and anti. 
catholic journals.— Ibid. 

Sons Or THE CLency,—The anniversary 
festival will be held on Thursday, the 
lUth of May. ‘The rebearsal of the music 
will take place as usual on the preceding 
Tuesday. Preacher, the Rev. John Lons. 
dale, B.D., preacher of Lincoln’s-inn, Con- 
ductor, Sir George Smart.—Times, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Bishop of Durham has, in com- 
pliance with the memorial presented to his 
lordship from a large body of the inhabit- 
ants, offered, in the most handsome man- 
ner, to the Rev. William Webb, M.A,, 
the rectory of Sunderland and the perpetual 
curacy of St. John’s Chapel, in that town, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Robert 
Gray, M.A. The rev. gentleman was 
senior curate to the late lamented rector, 
and stands high in the affectionate regard 
of the Christian public.— Newcastle Jour. 

Newcastir. — Desecration OF THE 
Sanpatu.—The Town Council of this bo- 
rough bas just issued a series of rules and 
orders for the regulation of the butcher, 
vegetable, and general markets, and, 
amongst other things, have provided that 
the markets shall not only continue open 
until 12 o'clock on the night of Saturday, 
but that they shall be resumed on the 
morning of Sunday, at 6 o’clock, and con- 
tinue open until 10 o’clock, when the clos- 
ing shall be announced by the ringing of 4 
bell. The question is—Is the Sabbath-day 
to be kept holy, or is it not? With all Lue 
mility, we submit that it is ; and we are 
much mistaken if the orderly, right-think- 
ing people of Newcastle do not promptly 
step forward in a mass, and, by the expres 

sion of their loudest indignation, put down 
this wholesale attempt to outrage theit 
moral and religious feelings.—IJbid. _ 

The Vicar of Newbury has received 
2001. from the Duke of Northumberland, 
towards the building of two chapels in thet 
parish. His Grace has also subscribed 
300/. to assist in providing Divine service 
in the said chapels. The Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle has remitted 4001. in addition t 
an annual payment of 15/,—Tbid. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Some of Dr. Doncaster’s late pupils bav- 
ing set on foot a subscription, for the aah 
pose of presenting him with a tribute © 
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their respect, communicated to bim their 
design, with a view of ascertaining in what 
way it would be effected most agreeably to 
himself. He was pleased to assent to their 
proposal upon condition that the subscrip- 
tion of individuals should be limited, and 
that the sum subscribed should be trans- 
ferred through him to some local charity. 
In consequence of this arrangement, a con- 
siderable number of his late pupils met on 
Thursday, the Ist inst., at the school-room, 
in Oakham, when an address was present- 
ed, together with a purse of one hundred 
and sixteen guineas, which the Doctor im- 
mediately announced his intention of trans- 
ferring to the funds ofthe Rutland Society 
of Industry. The assembled party were 
sumptuously entertained in the evening by 
the Rev. Doctor in the public hall of the 
school. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

An address bas been presented by the 
Bath Church-of-England Lay Association 
to Sir R. H. Inglis, bart., M.P. for this 
University, signed by Major-Gen, Sir W. 
Davy, the president, on behalf of that so- 
ciety, expressive of the respect and grati- 
tude they entertain towards him, for the 
singleness of purpose and integrity of feel- 
ing with which he has upheld the cause of 
the established church, during a long par- 
liamentary career.— Oxford Herald. 

The members of the established church 
in Taunton are making considerable efforts 
to increase the usefulness, and extend the 
influence, of the national church in that 
town. In the course of the past year the 
following improvements have been effect- 
ed:—In the principal parish of St. Mary’s, 
which contains a population of 9,000 or 
10,000, an additional service, with a lec- 
ture, has been established on Sunday even- 
ings, for which purpose the church has 
been lighted with gas, by means of private 
contributions ; and a subscription has been 
entered into to enable the vicar to defray 
the stipend of a second curate and lecturer, 
to which offices the Rev. H. Barne, A.M., 
bas just been appointed. The church of 
St. James (which parish contains at least 
4,000 souls) has been partially rebuilt, and 
its accommodation nearly doubled ; here, 
also, the stipend of a curate has been pro- 
vided, (with the assistance of the Church 

Pastoral- Aid Society,) and the Rev. J. R. 
Field has heen appointed to that office ; 
and now three services on the Sunday, and 
a weekly lecture on Wednesday evenings, 
are performed. The church of te parish 
cf Wilton, which is only half a mile from 
the centre of Taunton, has also been en- 
arged to nearly double its former size. 
rhe subscriptions for the erection of the 
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new Trinity Church considerably exeeed 
2,000/.—Salisbury Herald, 


STAFFORDSTIRE. 


A subscription, to the amount of S601, 
has been entered into by the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, in the neighbourhood 
of Sedgley and the surrounding district, 
for the purpose of presenting a testimonial 
of respect to the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, 
on his leaving that parish. A bandsome 
silver urn has been purchased with a small 
portion (less than one-fourth) of the sub- 
scriptions, and presented to Mr. Girdle- 
stone, and the remainder is intended to be 
appropriated (at Mr. Girdlestone’s re- 
quest) to the purchase of a site for the 
new church about to be erected at Upper 
Gornal, in the parish of Sedgley, —A 
handsome service of plate has also been 
presented to Mr. Girdlestone by the inha- 
bitants of the parish of Sedgley.— Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 


SUFFOLK, 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
given permission to the Bury Town 
Council to sell their church preferment, 
which consists of two livings, one having 
the care of 6000 souls, with a stipend of 
1001, a-year, the other having duties 
equally heavy, without any other remune- 
ration than the Easter offerings !—Bury 
Post. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


At a meeting of the Governors of King 
Edward’s School, in Birmingham, held on 
Wednesday, the 7th March, Dr. Jeune 
announced his intention of resigning the 
head mastership at Midsummer next, in 
consequence of his elevation to the Dean- 
ery of Jersey.—Oxford Herald, 

The Rev. Frank Hewson, B.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and late Curate of 
St. Mary’s, in this town, has been licensed 
by the Bishop of Worcester to act as a 
Home Missionary amongst the watermen 
on the Severn and Birmingham Canal ; 
and the Church Pastoral Aid Society is 
understood to have contributed liberall 
towards a chapel and stipend for the mi- 
nister.— Birmingham Gasette. 

Birnminouam Roya Scnoor or Meor- 
cine.— The following thesis has been se- 
lected by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, of 
Oxford, as the subject of the Warneford 
Prize Essay for the present session — 
“ The valves of the veins anatomically and 
physiologically described for the manifes- 
tation of the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of GOD as revealed in Scripture.” The 
award to be made in August next, by the 

Hon. aud very Rey. the Dean of Lichfield, 
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the Rev. Chancellor Law, Edward Jobn- 
stone, M.D,, the Rev, Vaughan Thomas, 


Jobn Eccles, M.D., 
F.R.S,— Ibid. 

Arrewtion To Business at tue Home 
Orrice.—In December last, Lord John 
Russell introduced a bill entitled “ Bene- 
fices’ Pluralities Bill,” and gave, as area- 
son for introducing it so early in the ses- 
sion, that be wished to have it printed and 
circulated among the clergy, who were the 
most interested in its enactments, In 
consequence of this, a neighbouring cler- 
gyman wrote to his lordship, requesting 
that a copy might be forwarded to him ; 
but no notice was taken of the application, 
and at last, after waiting nearly two 
months, in the middle of February, he 
wrote again. To this second letter he re- 
ceived an answer that Lord John Russell 
was sorry he had no copies of the bill left. 
The bill has now been read a second 
time, and we will undertake to say that 
not one clergyman in fifty has ever seen it. 
— Leamington Spa Courier, 


WILTSHIRE. 


In consequence of the death of the 
Bishop of Sodor and Mann, the Prebendal 
Stall of Wilsford and Woodford, founded 
in the cathedral church of Sarum, is be- 
come vacant. It is reported that the pre- 
bend will not be filled up, but placed at 
the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and that its revenues will be paid 
over to the treasurer of the governors of 
Queen Anne’s bounty.— Wilts Herald. 

The magistrates and gentlemen of the 
county of Wilts have presented a splendid 
silver candelabrum to Mr. Estcourt, mem- 
ber for Oxford University, and father of 
the member for Devizes, as a testimony of 
the high regard in which he is held. The 
candelabrum is beautifully designed, and 
its workmanship does great credit to Mr. 
Richards, of Bath, by whom it was manu- 
factured. The base is of triangular form, 
one side bearing Mr. Estcourt’s arms, the 
second side the county arms, and the third 
the following inscription :—‘ Presented 
to Thomas Grimston Bucknall Fstcourt, 
Esq., M.P., by the magistrates and gentle- 
men of the county of Wilts, as a testimonial 
of their high sense of his public services 
as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
during a period of thirty-three years. 
1857 ."”— Bath Chron. 


YORKSHIRE. 


New Cuvercn at Waxeriery.—The 
gum of 1,566l. 15s. bas been subscribed 
towards the erection of a new church at 
Wakefield, the site for which has already 


and W. S. Cox, 
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been presented by Robert Hodgson, Esq., 
of Haigh Hall.—Leeds Intel. 

A meeting was held at South Shields on 
Friday, Feb. 16th, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the expediency of erecting, by 
subscription, a new church at the east end 
of that town. Various resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and subscriptions to 
the amount of 365l. were entered into at 
the meeting to forward the accomplishment 
of the much desired object.— Ib. 

A petition to the House of Commons is 
in course of signature, in Halifax, praying 
that no further grant of the public money 
be made in support of the Popish College 
at Maynooth.— Hull Packet. 

A Father Macarius, a monk of La Trappe, 
is now in Hull, seeking money to support 
the convent of this order, which is situated 
at Mount Melleray, in the county of Wa- 
terford, Ireland.—J/b. 

It is reported that the Roman Catholics 
in Bradford are about to erect a new 
church in that town, with a tower and peal 
of bells.— Jb. 

We understand it is in contemplation to 
erect a new Catholic chapel in the town, 
for which his Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
has generously given a site of land and the 
sum of 100/.—Sheffield Mercury. 

On Thursday the 15th of March, the 
first stone of a new church at Buttershaw, 
near Bradford, was laid, in the presence 
of about 1000 persons, by Charles Hardy, 
Esq., second soa of the founder, Jobn 
Hardy, Esq., the late member for Brad- 
ford. — Manchester Courier. 

The Church Revenue Commissioners 
have agreed to purchase, for 1,11 11. 5s.6d., 

Bromley Grange Farm, in the parish of 
Ripon, on which to build an Episcopal 
residence for the bishops of Ripon. 

Airnepate Coriece Cuarrr. — The 

works necessary for the erection of Aire: 
dale College Chapel, in High-street Brad- 
ford, are advertized to be let, and will be 
proceeded with forthwith. The chapel is 
intended to hold about 1000 persons, and 
will cost about 20001. Mr. J. Pritchett, 
of York, is the architect. 


WALES. 


Nearly 2,000/. has been raised by sub- 
scription for the purpose of enlarging 
Chepstow church, so as to give incre 
church accommodation to the poor.—Ke 
cord, 


SCOTLAND. 


On the Ist of March, Lord Brougham 
was elected lord rector of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, by a majority of three 
votes. The other candidates were 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Lyndburst, the late rector, Lord Ramsay, 
and Mr. Colquboun, of Killermont, M.P. 


SCOTLAND. 


Essay on Cuaistran Missions—Paize 

or Two Hunprepv Guineas.—A prize of 
two hundred guineas is offered bya few 
friends of Missionary enterprise in Scot- 
land for the best essay ; and another prize 
of fifty guineas for the second best essay 
on “* The Duty, Privilege, and Encourage- 
ment of Christians to send the Gospel of 
Salvation to the unenlightened Nations of 
the Earth.” The following gentlemen have 
consented to become adjudicators, viz. :— 
The Rev. David Welsh, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh ; the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D., Glasgow ; the Rev. Henry Melvill, 
B.D., Camberwell, late Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; the 
Rev. Jabez Bunting, D.D., President of 
the Wesleyan Theological Institution, 
London; and the Rev. Thomas Crisp, 
President of the Baptist College, Bristol. 
The Essay will be received on or before 
ist June, 1839, and the adjudicators are 
expected to make their decision known on 
or before ist June, 1840. Half of the 
profits arising from the sale of the copy- 
right of the essay, to whieh the prize of 
200 guineas shall be awarded, to be given 
to the author ; the other half to be applied 
to such objects, promotive of the great 
cause of Missions, as the contributors to 
the prize may deem most expedient. 
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COLONIAL, 
From a report of the National School 


Society, read at a meeting held at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, 18th December, 1837, it 
appears— 


1. That there are twenty-three national 


schools in connexion with the central 
school there. 


2. That there are eight more schools 
proposed, as soon as they can be properly 
provided with masters. 

3. That large school-rooms have alread 
been built in various parts of the island, 
and grants have been made to eleven pa- 
rishes, from which no recent returns have 
been received, 

4. That it is proposed to institute, be- 
sides the training schools, an institute for 
orphan children. 

5. That the funds are not adequate to 
the desires of the governors, nor to their 
opportunities of usefulness; but it is 
hoped that they will increase. 

6. A return is given of the number of 
schools and scholars receiving gratuitous 
instruction on the principles of the esta- 
blished church, of which this is a sum- 
mary :— 


In the National School, independent of 
eight schools to be commenced after 


Christmas (daily scholars) . 2538 
In Sunday and other schools not day- 

schools, but by paid teachers - 1248 
In schools conducted by the Clergy . . 1660 


In parochial and endowed free schools . . 1321 
In schools of the Church Missionary So. 
ciety (as nearly as can be ascertained) . 2520 
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NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Brenton’s Memoirs and Correspondence of Ad- 
miral Earl St. Vincent. 2 vols. 
boards. 


Trollope’s (Mrs.) Vienna and the Austrians. 


2vols, 8vo. 32s. cloth. 
The Christian’s Family Library. 
(The Christian Fathers.) 
Bickersteth. Royal 1Smo, 5s. cloth. 
Tomlin’s Popular Law Dictionary. 
18s. cloth. 
Our Young Men, (A Prize Essay.) 
i2mo. 4s. cloth. 


Southey'’s Poetical Works. Vol. V. 5s. cloth. 
The Orphan’s Isle. By Charles Wall. 12mo. 
4s.6d. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vol. C. (Russia. Vol. 
lll.) fe. 6s. cloth. 


Hudson’s Guide to Executors. 


cloth, 
Bentham’s Works. 


Royal 8vo. Qs. cloth. 


Wilson's Fugitive Sketches, drawn on Stone. 


Imp. folio. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


f cloth. 
Coulson on the Bladder. 


12mo. 5s. boards. 





8vo. 28s. 


Vol. XXVII. 
By the Rev. E. 


Post 8vo. 


By Dr. Cox. 


12mo. 5s. cl. 
Edwin and Mary. By Lady Tuite. 12mo. 5s. 


By Dr. Bowring. Part II. 


Davies’s Appeal on Behalf of Young Men. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 


Blunt’s Seven Churches of Asia. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


cloth. 

Convent Tales. By a Protestant Lady. Post 
8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Vauchan’s State of Religious Parties in Ea. 
gland. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Heinroth on Education and Self-Formation. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Hargrave’s Reasons for Retiring from the Es- 
tablished Church. 12mo0. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The Testimony of St. Cyprian against Rome. 
By the Rev. G. A. Poole. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

The Covenanters, and other Poems, By H. 


Brown. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Sermons on Important Subjects. By the late 
Rev. J.C. Ewing. 12mo. 5s. cloth, 


The Nature and Prospects of the Adamite Race. 


8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 
Dick, on Diet and Regimen. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Martin’s Moral and Intellectual School Book. 


12mo. 48. cloth. 
Alcock’s Medical Notes, &c. S8vo,. 58. boards. 
The Hand-Book of Phrenology. 32mo, 15. 


sewed, 
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Science of Botany. By H. Reed. 
sewed, 

The Little Sanctuary, Domestic Prayers, &c. 
By Rev. R. W. Hamilton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

M‘Gill’s Lectures in Rhetoric and Criticism. 
8vo. 108. 6d. cloth. 

The Sacred Garland. Iis8mo. 

Martin's (M.) History, Antiquities, &c., 
Eastern India. Vol. I. 8vo. 2is. cloth. 

Sabbatian, and other Poems. By Rev. R. C. 


i8smo. 1s. 


3s. 6d. cloth. 


of 


French. fe. 5s. cloth. 
Flood’s Memoirs and Correspondence. S8vo. 
128. boards. 


Ellis on Insanity. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 
Men and Things in America. By A. Thomason. 


fe. 78. cloth. 

Lays of Leisure Hours, By Lady E. S. Wortley. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

Passing Thoughts. By C. Elizabeth. fc. 8s. 6d, 
cloth. 

Agnew onthe Great Pyramids of Gizeh. 4to. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Jowett’s Christian Visitor, The Four Gospels. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Pleasures of Picty, a poem. By R. Wilson. 
lgmo. 5s. cloth. 

Madden on Cutaneous Absorption. 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 

Carey’s National Histories. Vol. I. Frost's 
United States. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


Hall’s Three Centuries of Meditations and Vows. 
32mo0, 2s. cloth. 


Valpy’s Electra of Sophocles. Post 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 

Major’s Alcestis of Euripides. Post 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 


pell’s Institutes of Surgery. Vol. II. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. cloth, 


FUNDS, 





ETC. 


The New Testament, translated by Campbell 
and others. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

Chronological Tables of the History of the 
Middle Ages. fe. 5s. sewed. 

Taylor’s Student’s Manual of Modern History, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about the United States, 


Square. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Rumpini’s Alfieri, 5s, Tasso. 6s. Metasta. 
sio. 58. 12mo. cloth. 
Barton and Castle’s British Flora Medica. Vol. 
I. 8vo. 2is. Vol. II. 25s. cloth. 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times. 2 vols. 8yo, 
32s. boards. 
Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 


Drew’s Essay on the Immateriality and Immor. 
tality of the Soul. 8vo. 8s. cloth, 

Stanfield’s Sketches on the Moselle, the Rhine, 
&e. Imp. folio. 41. 4s. half bound. 

Godwin’s Churches of London. Vol. I. 
16s. cloth. 

Phillips’s Art of Painting in Water Colours, 14 


8VvO. 


plates. Royal 4to. 25s. cloth, 
The Soldier’s Library. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
The Flower Garden. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 





PRICES OF THE 


Paxton on the Culture of the Dahlia. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Parish’s History of Greece. 8vo. 15s. boards, 

Lucas’s Practical Christianity. 1I18mo. 3s. el, 

Wells on Circumstantial Evidence. 8vo. 10s. 
boards. 

Lonsdale’s Treatise on Fractures. S8vo. 16s. 
boards. 

Gall on the Cerebellum, translated by George 
Combe. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Young’s Analytical Geometry. PartI. Conic 
Sections. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

ENGLISH FUNDS, 


rrom Fesruary 24, To Marcu 24, 1838, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur soiedisant “ London Clergyman” has sent another letter, (t aking the same im- 
proper liberty as in the last case,) in which he endeavours to justify the accusations 
preferred against this Magazine of traducing the characters, maligning the motives, 
and falsifying the words, of clergymen. The proof he offers is a paragraph in the 
January number containing remarks on—whom does the reader suppose? whom 
will he conjecture to be the unhappy clergyman so traduced ?—on the “ Record” 
newspaper! Now, no excuse can be offered for falsifying the words of a publie journal, 
if this has been done: ; but what becomes of the accusation of traducing the characters 
of individuals? W hose character is traduced when a paragraph in a newspaper is 
commented on, which is not only anonymous, but the authorship of which can 
scarcely even be guessed at? For even where there is one chief editor, he must 
always have assistance ; and very many leading articles, even in great newspapers, 
are sent by persons of ability, wholly unconne cted with the paper. 

In the case of the ‘* Record,” as the editor understands, it has lately been stated, 
that there are no Jess than fourteen persons concerned more or less in the manage- 
ment. But was any wrong done tothe © Record?” Two statements about it were 
made. The first simply re-stated in two or three lines what had been stated by Mr. 
Perceval in a long letter with his name in November last. The “ London Clergy- 
man,” therefore, in his zeal for the ‘* Record,” had better turn on Mr. Perceval, and 
see whether he can convict Aim of having ‘‘ maligned the motives and falsified the 
words and labours” of the ‘*‘ Record,” before he uses such hard words to those who 
fully rely on Mr. Perceval’s high character for their authority. 

The second statement was to the effect—that the *‘ Record had half insinuated 
and half said that Dr. Pusey and his friends would bring in popery openly when 
they were strong enough, and that they had now jesuits in disguise among their fol- 
lowers. Now this is a question of fact, and the Editor willingly remits judgment on 
it to any one who will turn over a file of the * Record” during last autumn, in per- 
fect confidence that the assertion will be borne out to the full extent. 

There was one sentence more to this effect. The “ Record” spoke of the jesuits, 
who are said (and with every appearance of truth ) to have been sent into this country 
during the great rebellion, in order to preach all sorts of wild doctrines, and thus 
weaken the church by breaking men into various parties. The remark made on the 
writers in the “ Record” was, that the tendenc y of their proceedings was so entirely 
to cause and increase divisions, and to inflame churchmen against each other, that 
they acted far more like those jesuits than any friends of Dr. Pusey’s s. 

This was the whole contained in the paragraph cited by “ the London Clergyman,” 
and this is the ground on which an anonymous writer chooses, with all the bitterness 
of personal hostility, to charge this Magazine with traducing the characters, maligning 
the motives, and falsifying the words, of his brethren the clergy. It is curious enough 
that the ** Record” of last weck charges it against the “ British Magazine” as a crime, 
asa part of party tactics, that it is particularly civil and courteous on all occasions to 
popular preachers and dignitaries of the evangelical party, only hinting that on some 
points it does not agree with them, and never ‘saying anything harsh except of curates 
or persons of no name!* Utri creditis? Is the ‘“ British Magazine” the traducer 
of the character of all evangelical clergy, or is it most carefully civil and complimen- 

tary to all the popular clergy and dignit: iries of that class? 

Of the rest of this letter no notice can be taken. It is wholly personal, and ob- 


* This is not the wisest accusation imaginable. The Editor is quite sure that, 
as far as any intention goes, it is untrue. But it is very likely that an evangelical 
dignitar y; from age, experience, and sense of what is due to his station, states his 
opinions with courtesy, moderation, and regard for other men’s feelings, while a 
young, thoughtless man, or one whose powers of mind are not such as to win a name 
for him, exercises no judgment, or has none to exercise, and says all he has to say in 
the most offensive w ay. 
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viously the dictate of personal bad feeling arising from some supposed offence. As 
a single specimen of the temper of the letter, it may be mentioned, that the reason 
for the writer’s being afraid to put his name is, the Editor's dreadfully vindictive 
character, and the cruel revenge he would be sure to take on his noble and courage. 
ous assailant! The writer is informed that, unless he disguises his hand a second 
time, or uses a second amanuensis, he need not trouble himself to write, for the letter 
will not be read. What other people may feel in such cases the Editor does not 
know. But for himself, when he once sees what the temper is which dictates to the 
writer, all that he says is matter of entire indifference. 


The following have been received :—‘ Clericus Felix,” “ M. A.,” “ Anglo. 
Cambrensis,” ‘*Q,” “ C. M. W.” “ Quarens,” ‘“ B.L. 1.” “W.H. E.R.” 
“J. H. B.* “8, P.” 0. L.” “A Pras Man.” 


Some lines by ‘“‘ W. H. W.” have been received. Many thanks for the kindly 
continued supply from Bunsen’s Hymns. ‘They are used only occasionally. As 
those which relate to festivals have not arrived in time to be printed before those 
seasons, the Editor takes the liberty of printing them when most convenient. 


A letter on Temperance Societies and Fasting has been received. The writer's 
real name is given in a private note; but he has contrived to cover his signature for 
the Magazine so completely by his seal, that his letter cannot be acknowledged by 
that signature. 


Mr. Evans's second letter has been received, but was too late for this month. 


** A. B.” is thanked for his communication. Any brief reports, such as he pur- 
poses, would be thankfully received. Would he be kind enough to write the proper 
names distinctly? In his present communication three or four persons have been 
unable to agree in decyphering the principal name; but it is hoped that this has 
been correctly accomplished. If not, perhaps he will be kind enough to correct it. 
Nothing offends persons so much as printing their names incorrectly ; but there is 
often no guessing at proper names. 





The following was received too late to be placed elsewhere :—~ 


Sin,—In your Magazine for April 1833, page 417, appears an extract from some 
churchwardens’ accounts, which are very curious and interesting, and one in parti- 
cular :—“ For vii ballyts consarneng y® Rebells, to be soung viit.’? This occurs in 
1570, immediately after the rebellion of the two Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmorland ; which was the last attempt, by open force, to overturn the protestant 
religion, 

As a curious history of this rebellion is now in the press, from original docu- 
ments, the Editor would feel particularly obliged if your learned correspondent 
** Archzophilus” would state from whence he drew these memorials. None of these 
ballets have come down to us; the British Museum possesses nothing of the kind; 
and the only ballet known on the subject was written many years afterwards, on the 
death of Egremont Radeclyffe,fbrother to the Earl of Sussex, commander of the 
Queen's forces at York, Radclyffe deserted his brother at York, and joined the 
standard of the rebels at Brancepath. He died on a scaffold at Namur, in 1578; and 
his death is commemorated by a “ ballet.” But the ballets nathed by your corres- 
pondent must have been written immediately after the rebellion ; and if any could be 
discovered at present, they would be highly valued, and placed on record, by yout 
obedient servant, ke ‘Re 





